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PREFACE 


Stoichiometric methods of computation are taught in every 
course in Quantitative Analysis, but frequently no analogous 
training accompanies the instruction in Industrial Chemistry. 
This is unfortunate, because the ability to interpret data quan- 
titatively is of inestimable value in industrial work. In both 
laboratory and plant the same fundamental, natural laws apply, 
but in the two cases there are important variations of conditions 
that greatly influence the quantitative methods of using them, 
making the technique of industrial computations decidedly 
more involved and difficult to master than that of quantitative 
chemistry. 

Little study is required to bring out some of the essential 
differences between laboratory and plant conditions. Thus, in 
analytical chemistry a quantity of the material to be investigated 
is taken, kept carefully isolated from its surroundings to prevent 
either loss or contamination, and put through a series of chemical 
transformations, conducted with little regard to expenditure of 
either time or money. These conditions are specifically chosen 
to eliminate all impurities and finally to convert the component 
which it is desired to evaluate into a chemically pure form in 
which its quantity can be measured either directly or indirectly, 
by weight or otherwise. It is rare indeed that industrial proc- 
esses do not deviate from these conditions in one or more impor- 
tant respects. Thus, in the burning of coal, sulfur or pyrites, no 
one part of the material treated is isolated from the rest, but, 
when fed to the furnace, it mixes with material already there 
which is partially burnt, and, later, with fresh charge introduced 
at a subsequent time. Similarly, while it is desirable to have 
chemical conversion under industrial conditions as complete 
as practicable, it is almost never economically advisable to try 
to make reactions quantitative in the analytical sense, because 
the cost is greater than the advantage gained. Again, the reac- 
tion products instead of being isolated in the pure state, are 
frequently. employed as they are, either directly or as starting 
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points for further reactions. It is obvious that such essen- 
tial differences necessitate modified! methods of stoichiometric 
interpretation. 

In industry, two important methods of operation are the batch 
and the continuous types. Illustrations of the first are the con- 
version of pig iron into steel in the open hearth furnace or in 
the Bessemer converter, the decomposition of sodium nitrate 
with sulfuric acid, the graphitization of electrodes in the electric 
furnace, the sulfonation of benzol in an autoclave, etc. Illus- 
trations of continuous processes are the operation of a contact 
sulfuric acid converter, the absorption of ammonia and light oil 
from coal gas, the calcining of cement rock in a rotary kiln, the 
formation of paper on the Fourdrinier, and the like. Interme- 
diate between these stand semi-continuous processes, such as 
the operation of the ring furnace and the blast furnace, the extrac- 
tion of such materials as tan bark and black ash by counter 
current lixiviation, the tube and tank cracking process for the 
production of gasoline, the glass tank furnace, and many others. 
In a given plant, operations belonging to various types may be 
tied in with one another. One of the important factors in 
industrial stoichiometry is the differentiation between these 
types of operation. 

In a sense, batch operations differ in type from those of quan- 
titative analysis only in the scale upon which they are conducted. 
Hence the computation methods of batch operation are identical 
in principle with those of quantitative analysis and, because of 
this fact, require but little emphasis here. Continuous and 
semi-continuous processes are less frequently met in the labora- 
tory and the computation methods applicable to them are so 
seldom developed in the classroom that in the following pages 
they demand more complete treatment. 

Adequate control of process and design of equipment involves 
consideration of three groups of factors, each separate from the 
others, yet all three intimately interrelated in determining final 
results. The first group comprises the quantity relationships 
included in the laws of stoichiometry in the narrower sense of 
that word, 7.e., the laws of the conservation of matter and of 
the elements, and the law of combining weights, but including 
also the law of the conservation of energy. The second group 
involves the equilibrium relationships of chemical reactions and 
the third the rate relationships. The second determines to what 
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extent it is possible to carry any given reaction under any given 
set of conditions and the third determines the production 
capacity of the equipment. In engineering work no one of the 
three can be ignored, but in a certain sense the first group are 
the basic, underlying relationships. It is with the first group 
alone that this book deals. 

All quantitative work must be based upon adequate and 
dependable data. It frequently happens that quantities indus- 
trially important are not subject to direct measurement or can 
be determined directly only at great expense. It is, however, 
always true that certain data are readily and accurately deter- 
mined. By the use of data of this sort, at times supplemented 
by auxiliary measurements so chosen that they can be made with 
& maximum of accuracy and at a minimum of expense, it is 
almost always possible to compute the quantities it is necessary 
to know. Furthermore, the computation methods can be free 
from assumptions, which are open to question. This habit 
of letting the head save the heels is an important asset in engineer- 
ing work. Throughout this book especial emphasis is laid upon 
this phase of the problem. The reader will note that, in general, 
the data given are easily and accurately obtainable and are used 
to compute quantities industrially important which would be 
economically expensive to measure directly. In the preliminary 
presentation of topics, the illustrations are chosen, not from this 
point of view, but to familiarize the beginner with the concepts 
in the clearest possible way. 

No accountant considers his work complete until his books 
are balanced, for, while balancing does not prove the figures 
correct, it offers an important check upon their dependability. 
It is surprising how seldom the engineer employs this principal 
of balance in checking the accuracy of his figures. Technical 
reports containing inconsistent data, the incompatibility of which 
was never recognized by the writer of the report, are too fre- 
quently encountered. One reason for this situation undoubtedly 
lies in the fact that the technique of cross-checking industrial 
chemical data is more involved than that of cost accounting. It 
is, however, no less important and has consequently been made 
one of the major points of emphasis in this book. 

Because of the saving of time and of the fact that industrial 
computations so rarely justify higher precision, the slide rule 
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has been used almost exclusively. It is, however, important to 
recognize those cases in which greater precision is essential. 

The teaching experience of the authors convinces them that 
one of the glaring weaknesses of the beginner is inability to think 
clearly and accurately in terms of arithmetic. As preliminary 
exercises to overcome this difficulty, problems of the type given 
at the end of Chapter I and in connection with Chapter IX will 
be found helpful. From this angle it is sometimes desirable 
to take up Chapter IX immediately after the Introduction, 
before going on with Chapter II and the rest of the book. 

It is hoped this book will prove of real value, not only as a 
supplementary text in connection with classroom instruction 
in Industrial Chemistry, but also as an aid in the technique of 
computation to all those interested in the chemical phases of 
industry. 

W. K. Lewis. 
A. H. Rapascu. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., AND 
ALFRED, N. Y. 
April, 1926. 
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INDUSTRIAL STOICHIOMETRY 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


Industrial stoichiometry is the application of the laws of the 
conservation of matter, of the elements and of energy, and of the 
chemical laws of combining weights, to the processes and oper- 
ations of industrial chemistry. Because these laws are all of 
absolute validity,! conclusions correctly based upon them cannot 
be questioned, and this fact gives them their outstanding impor- 
tance in industrial work. They are invaluable in determining 
quantitative interrelationships and the dependability of data. 
The purpose of this book is to develop the technique of using 
them most effectively under the conditions of industrial practice. . 

While the method of presentation employed in the following 
chapters involves mastering general principles by studying their 
applications in specific cases, it is none the less desirable to sum- 
marize in this chapter the fundamental concepts and certain basic 
data found useful in nearly all cases. This summary is a brief 
review of certain elementary principles of analytical and physical 
chemistry, indicating also the modifications in the method of 
using them in English units. 

Molal Units.—As in analytical and physical chemistry, so in 
industrial stoichiometry, it is frequently advantageous to use 
the mol as the unit of quantity. Whereas, in scientific work 
the gram mol is employed almost exclusively (7.e., a weight 
in grams equal to the molecular weight of the substance in 
question), in industrial work the pound mol, a weight in pounds 


1 The ordinary form of the law of conservation of the elements must, of 
course, be modified when dealing with radioactive elements, but even in 
this case the correction is usually negligible, except when dealing with such 
elements of relatively short life. Furthermore, when dealing with isotopes, 
the proper atomic weights must be used. Obviously, however, in the 
overwhelming majority of industrial problems no such qualifications come 
into consideration. 
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equal to the molecular weight of the material, is often more con- 
venient. Where any doubt exists as to molecular weight, as, for 
example, with materials subject to partial dissociation or to poly- 
merization or the like, the value of the molecular weight employed 
must be clearly indicated, corresponding to the value employed 
in writing the chemical equation. Frequently, the gram atom or 
pound atom is also used, and is sometimes loosely referred to as 
mol. Since there are 454 grams per pound, it follows that a 
pound mol is 454 gram mols, but, as will appear later, this relation- 
ship is seldom used. 

Gas Laws.—The behavior of the so-called “perfect gases” 
is indicated by the gas laws as represented by the equation, py = 
nRT. In this equation p is the absolute pressure of the gas, v is 
its volume, nis the number of mols of the gas under consideration, 
R is the gas constant and 7’ is the absolute temperature. Both 
pressure and volume can be in any units desired and the temper- 
ature on any scale, but the scale must start at the absolute zero. 
The quantity of the gas in mols can also be expressed in any 
units but only the gram mol, kilogram mol and pound mol are 
ordinarily employed. The gas constant, R, is the same for all 
gases but its numerical value depends on the units in which the 
other quantities in the equation are expressed. For pressures in 
atmospheres, volumes in liters, quantities in gram mols and tem- 
perature in degrees Centigrade absolute, the gas constant, R, is 
0.08207. For pressures in lb. per sq. ft., volumes in cu. ft., 
quantities in lb. mols and temperatures. on the absolute 
Fahrenheit scale, 2 equals 1543. 

Since the absolute zero of temperature is approximately 
—273°C., t.e., —460°F., these quantities must be added to 
temperatures on the Centigrade and Fahrenheit scales respec- 
tively to get absolute temperatures. Absolute temperatures on 
the Centigrade scale are frequently called degrees Kelvin (°K.) 
and on the Fahrenheit scale, degrees Rankine (°R.).! 

The deviations from this equation of the so-called ‘‘permanent | 
gases,’’ 7.e., those whose critical temperatures are well below 
atmospheric temperature, are slight up to pressures of several 
atmospheres, and for most purposes usually negligible at 1 atm. 
or less, and at normal and higher temperatures. At pressures 
below atmospheric, the deviations of other gases and even of 


‘It should be kept in mind that while the melting point of ice is 0°C. 
(273°K.) it is 82°F. (492°R.). 
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saturated vapors seldom exceed 2 or 3%. Furthermore, the 
lower the pressure and the higher the temperature the less the 
deviations. 

Another law applicable to all gas mixtures, the components 
of which follow the gas laws, is Dalton’s law relative to the addi- 
tivity of partial pressures. It is easily seen that in any mixture 
of gases following these laws, the volume per cent of any compo- 
nent is equal to the mol per cent of that component and is also 
equal to the partial pressure of that component expressed as a 
percentage of the total pressure. This may be written: 


0 partial pressure. 


l = ion) = 
volume per cent = 100 (mol fraction) = 10 total pressure 


This rule is used in all volumetric gas analyses. Such analyses 
are always made at atmospheric pressure or below, and, in 
general, the partial pressures of the individual components are so 
low that the deviations from the gas laws are less than the 
manipulative errors of analysis. However, should conditions 
where this is not the case be encountered, analysis must be made 
by other methods or else the results corrected for the deviations. 
It is, however, perfectly allowable to make gas analyses at low 
pressures where the gas laws hold, and then to use the analytical 
results under higher-pressures and lower temperatures where the 
deviations may be very large, since a change in temperature or 
pressure ‘alone cannot possibly produce a change in the 
composition of a mixture as a whole. 

Exactly as in the solution of problems in analytical and physical 
chemistry, it is frequently most convenient to use the gas laws 
in terms of the gram-molecular volume, 22.4 1., 7.e., the volume 
of 1 gram mol of any gas under standard conditions of temper- 
ature and pressure—so in industrial work, it is frequently desir- 
able to use the pound-molecular volume, which is 359 cu. ft. 
under standard conditions of temperature and pressure, namely, 
the freezing point of water and 1 atm. Indeed, it is not infre- 
quently convenient to define the molecular weight of a gas as the 
weight in pounds of 359 cu. ft. of the gas, measured at standard 
conditions. Variations in temperature and pressure are then 
readily allowed for by proportion. 

Heat Quantities.—In the metric system, the unit of heat is the 
gram calorie (cal.), and in the English, the British thermal unit 
(B.t.u.) and. the Centigrade heat unit (C.h.u.). The latter is 
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the heat necessary to raise 1 Ib. of water 1°C., and since 1°C. = 
1.8°F., 1 C.h.u. = 1.8 B.t.u. In almost all chemical work, the 
thing of interest is the ratio of the amount of heat to the 
amount of material under consideration, and a little study will 
make it clear that such a ratio in gram calories per gram is 
numerically identical with the same ratio in C.h.u. per pound. 
Thus, the statement that a certain liquid has a specific heat of 
0.5 means that it requires 0.5 cal. to raise 1 g. of the liquid 1°C. 
Obviously, it also requires a numerically equal quantity of heat, 
0.5 C.h.u., to raise 1 Ib. of the liquid 1°C. 

Heats of chemical reactions are almost always given on a molal 
basis, corresponding to the chemical equation as written 
in connection therewith. Thus, the equation, 


CaO + CO, = CaCO; + 42,500 cal., 


means not only that 56 g. of CaO combine with 44 g. of CO: to 
form 100 ¢. of CaCO;, but also that the combination of these 
quantities of reacting substances to form this amount of product 
evolves 42,500 cal. of heat, z.e., sufficient to raise 42,500 g. of 
water 1°C. It should be obvious that if 56 lb. of CaO combine 
with 44 lb. of CO, to form 100 lb. of carbonate, the heat evolved 
will be sufficient to raise 42,500 lb. of water 1°C., 7z.e., will be 
equal to 42,500 C.h.u. 

The molal heat capacity of a material is the amount of heat - 
necessary to raise 1 mol of the substance 1° and is, therefore, its. 
specific heat times its molecular weight. For certain groups of 
gases, the molal heat capacities of all members of the group are 
the same, or substantially so.. Thus, for the monatomic, perma- 
nent gases, the WC, = 5.0, substantially independent of the 
temperature. For the permanent diatomic gases, MC, = 6.5 + 
0.0017’, where 7 is in degrees Kelvin (degrees Centigrade abso- 
lute). For gases of more complicated structure, the formulas are 
more involved.! In stoichiometric computations, one is almost 
always interested not so much in the heat capacity as in the total 
heat quantity corresponding to a given change of temperature. 
Because the computation of such quantities issomewhat involved, 
it is more convenient to represent them by a diagram (see Figs. 
1 and 2). While these figures give the total sensible heat per 
mol of gas above the freezing point cf water as a base line, the 


1 Lewis and Ranpatu, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 34, 1128 (1912). 
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heat quantity corresponding to any given change in temperature 
is equal to the difference in the corresponding ordinates." 
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Fra. 1.—Sensible heat content of gases above 0°C., C-h.u, 


1 It is also recognized that the molal heat capacity of hydrogen (6.5 + 
0.00097) is less than that for nitrogen and oxygen (6.5 + 0.00107). How- 
ever, in most practical problems involving gases containing hydrogen, such 
as producer gas, the molal heat content of hydrogen may be assumed the 
same as that of the other diatomic gases, with little error. 
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Ratios and Conversion of Units.—In the main, chemistry is a 
science whose basic quantitative relationships are simple propor- 
tions. An appreciation of this fact greatly simplifies computa- 
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tions, particularly the conversion of units from one system to 

another.'. While this fact is emphasized repeatedly in the 

following chapters, a single illustration will not be out of place at 

this point. Assume that a sample of gasoline weighing 0.142 g., 
1 See particularly pp. 139 and 140. 
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enclosed in a thin-walled sealed bulb, be introduced up through 
the mercury of a Torricellian barometer tube inverted in a dish of 
mercury, the whole jacketed at a temperature of 200°F. to insure 
complete vaporization of the gasoline. The height of the 
mercury in the tube above the level in the dish before the intro- 
duction of the bulb, corrected for the temperature of the mercury, 
was 752 mm. and after introducing and breaking the bulb was 
664 mm. The volume of the vapor above the level of the mer- 
cury was 310 ce. It is required to deliver, to the intake of an 
internal-combustion engine, a mixture of this gasoline vaporized 
in air at a temperature of 100°F., at a concentration such that the 
partial pressure of the gasoline vapor is 12.5 mm. How many 
cubic feet of air-vapor mixture must be delivered to the intake 
per pound of gasoline vaporized? 

Proportion offers perhaps the simplest method of solving 
this problem. The data show that at 200°F. and 752 — 664 = 
88 mm. absolute pressure, 0.142 g. of gasoline vapor occupies the 
volume of 310 g. of water. By proportion, it is, therefore, 
obvious that, at 200°F. and 88 mm. pressure, 0.142 lb. of gasoline 
vapor will occupy the volume of 310 lb. of water, 7.e., 310/62.4 = 
4.97 cu. ft. Hence, again by proportion, under the same condi- 
tions of temperature and pressure, 1 lb. of vapor would occupy 
4.97/0.142 = 35.0 cu. ft. At the lower pressure of 12.5 mm.,! 
the volume of vapor is increased in inverse proportion to the 
pressures to 35.0(88/12.5) = 246.3 cu. ft. Due to the lower 
temperature, this is reduced in proportion to the absolute 
temperatures to 246.3(560/660) = 209 cu. ft. This is the 
volume of gasoline vapor-air mixture which must enter the 
intake in order to introduce 1 lb. of this particular gasoline as 
vapor if its partial pressure in the mixture is 12.5 mm. 

It will be noted that such a method of attack avoids the neces- 
sity of conversion factors from one system to another and, 
furthermore, makes it possible easily and clearly to visualize the 
significance of each step of the computation, thereby greatly 
reducing the chances of errors. 

Material and Energy Balances.—Because industrial stoi- 
chiometry is based on the laws of conservation of matter and of 
energy, the method of computation most frequently employed is 


1 Note that the volume of the gasoline depends on its partial pressure 
alone, and is independent of that of the air mixed with it and occupying the 
same volume. 
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the equation of input to output. Where the data are available, 
such a balance can be set up for each element involved, as well as 
for the energy effects. Furthermore, each of these equations is 
in such case independent of all the others. The most important 
_ factor in the technique of industrial stoichiometry is the mastery 
of the manipulation of balances of this sort. 

Basis of Computation.—To insure clarity and accuracy of 
thinking, it is imperative to visualize exactly the thing under 
consideration. This thing or quantity about which one is talking 
is called the ‘‘basis” of computation. As will appear from the 
illustrations throughout this book, it is highly desirable to state 
the basis employed at the head of all computations and never to 
change it without indicating that this has been done. Changing 
bases in the midst of a computation is shifting gears with the 
clutch in and the throttle open. It is, perhaps, not impossible to 
do it, but, in general, the procedure is inadvisable. 

At the end of each chapter will be found a number of 
numerical problems, the ready solution of which depends pri- 
marily upon the choice of a proper basis of computation. 

Dependability of Results——Because stoichiometric computa- 
tions are based on laws of absolute validity, the dependability of 
the results can be limited only by the accuracy and completeness 
of the data. Thus, stoichiometric methods provide an excellent 
check on the reliability of industrial data from whatever source, 
making it possible to detect inconsistencies and errors and to 
avoid unjustifiable conclusions. Obviously, the data on which 
such computations are based must be collected with care. 
Samples taken for analysis must truly represent the average 
composition of the materials in question. Analyses must be 
made with accuracy. No sources of loss must be overlooked or 
neglected. When, however, these precautions have been taken 
and the data cross-checked by proper methods of computation 
and comparison, it becomes possible to have justifiable and well- 
founded confidence in the results and, therefore, in conclusions 
based upon them. 


PROBLEMS 


1. A rubber compound is analyzed by first extracting with. acetone. 
The total acetone extract is found to be 4.32%. A portion of the rubber 
thus extracted is now analyzed for sulfur by oxidation and precipitation 
with barium chloride in theusual way. The sulfurthus found in the extracted 
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material is 3.15%. There being no inorganic sulfur compounds in this 
particular sample, this fgure represents the chemically combined sulfur 
in the rubber. What is the percentage of chemically combined sulfur in 
the original sample? 

Z 2. A furnace uses coal containing 3.3% moisture, 24.8% volatile com- 
bustible matter, 60.3% fixed carbon and 11.6% ash. The ashes removed 
from beneath the grate, when carefully sampled and analyzed, are found 
to contain 34.5% moisture (the ashes are wet down to prevent dusting), 
4.7 % volatile combustible matter and 18.2% fixed earbon, the remainder 
being ash. Of the total combustible matter in the fuel fired, what per cent 
is lost by falling through the grate with the ash? 

3. A furnace fired with a coal containing 4.7 % moisture, 24.3 % volatile 
combustible matter and 61.4% fixed carbon and having a heating value 
of 14,800 B.t.u. per pound as fired yields an ash containing negligible mois- 
ture, 28% combustible matter substantially all carbon and the rest ash. 
Pure carbon has a heating value of 14,540 B.t.u. per pound. What per- 
centage of the heating value of the fuel fired is lost as combustible matter 
falling through the grate with the ash? 

4. A company buys its paper at a contract price of 11.4 cts. per pound, 
on a specification of 5% moisture and with an arrangement for price adjust- 
ment if the moisture content differs from this figure. A shipment of 13,682 
lb. net weight is received, which is found upon careful sampling and analysis 
to average 7.86% moisture. What should be the billing price for the 
shipment? 

5. If in the preceding problem arrangement had been made to adjust 
not only for the moisture content of the shipment but also fer the difference 
in freight at a freight rate of 24 cts. per 100 lb., what should have been the 
billing price? 

6. A tannery extracts Mangrove bark containing 4% moisture, 37% 
tannin and 23% soluble non-tannin material. The residue removed from 
the extraction tanks contains 62 % moisture, 2.8 % tannin and 0.9 % soluble 
non-tannin material. What percentage of the tannin in the original bark 
remains unextracted in the residue? 

7. Hemlock bark containing 6% moisture, 10.8% tannin and 8.2% 
soluble non-tannin is extracted by the countercurrent Shank’s system. 
The extracted bark contains 0.95% tannin and 0.22% soluble non-tannin 
on a dry basis. If the cost of the original bark at the extraction plant is 
$26 per short ton, what is the raw-material cost of the tannin in the extract 
obtained? 

8. Pure CO; is made by dissolving CO» from flue gas in a solution of an 
alkali carbonate and later boiling the CO, out of this solution, which is 
used over again. A plant of this sort has an average CO: content in its 
flue gases, as determined by an Orsat analysis, of 16.2%. The COs» con- 
tent of the gases after leaving the absorbing towers is 9.5%. Of the total 
CO, entering the absorbers what per cent is dissolved? 

9. Of the total CO, boiled out of the absorbing liquor in the plant of 
the preceding problem, 15% is lost in various ways, the remaining 85% 
being obtained as pure product. What per cent of the COs in the original 
flue gas is obtained as final product? 
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10. A soap factory can sell its green soap with 25% moisture at 7 cts. 
per pound, or it can dry this soap down to a 5% water basis before market- 
ing. The drying and other operations connected therewith cost a total of 
$1.20 per 1,000 lb. of water evaporated. What price can one afford to 
quote on the dried soap? 

11. Chlorine gas containing 2.4% oxygen is flowing through an earthen- 
ware pipe. The gas is measured by introducing into it air at the rate of 
115 cu. ft. per minute and further down the line, after mixing is complete, 
removing a second sample of the gas for analysis. The gas is now found 
to contain 10.85% oxygen. How many cubic feet of the initial gas were 
tlowing per minute through the pipe? 


CHAPTER II 
FUELS AND COMBUSTION 


Fuels may be divided into three classes, solid, liquid and 
gaseous. Although in industrial practice these types are differ- 
ently employed, all combustion calculations are made in substan- 
tially the same way. The ultimate analysis of the components 
entering a system is the essential basis of measurement and 
computation. Consequently, the form of the fuel matters little. 

Solid Fuels: Ultimate Analysis.—By ultimate analysis, solid 
fuels are found to contain carbon, hydrogen, sulfur, nitrogen, 
oxygen and ash, the mineral constituents (other than sulfur) being 
grouped together under the last head. The ultimate analysis is 
always reported in this way, oxygen being obtained by difference,! 
but may be reported upon either dry, ‘‘air-dried”’ or ‘‘as-fired”’ 
basis. It is not definitely known how the elements are combined, 
but it is convenient for purposes of computation to arrange the 
analytical results as follows: 

1. Moisture (loss in weight at 105°C.). 

2. Combined water, equivalent to the oxygen of the ultimate 
analysis. 

3. Carbon. 

4, Available or net hydrogen (other than that in moisture and 
combined water). 

5. Sulfur and nitrogen (usually in small amounts). 

6. Ash. 

In fuel calculations, the sulfur and the nitrogen are often 
neglected, though present in amounts ranging from 1 to 3% or 
more. Since the hydrogen content is always in excess of that 
necessary to form water with the oxygen, it can be assumed for 
purposes of calculation that all the oxygen is present in the form 
of water of chemical combination; the excess of hydrogen is then 
termed ‘available’ or ‘‘net,’’ 7.e., combustible or burnable 
hydrogen. 


1 See, however, p. 36. 
11 
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The ultimate analysis of coal is tedious and is often omitted, 
but, in order to obtain results of greatest value, should be made. 
Frequently, it is sufficient to know the carbon content only. It 
is often necessary, however, to estimate the composition of the 
fuel. Where the. origin of the coal in question is known, it is 
usually safe to assume the ultimate analysis of its combustible — 
matter to be identical with that of other samples from the same 
field. The ultimate analysis may also be estimated with fair 
precision from the proximate analysis and the heat of combustion. 

Proximate Analysis—The usual approximate method of 
expressing the composition of a solid fuel is to assume it to consist 
of moisture, combustible matter and ash. Upon ignition in a 
covered crucible, under specified conditions of time and temper- 
ature, the fuel loses all its combined water and hydrogen and a 
large amount of carbon in the form of volatile hydrocarbons, 
leaving the ash and the residual carbon. This loss upon ignition 
after drying is called ‘‘volatile combustible matter.”’ The com- 
bustible left after ignition is called ‘‘fixed carbon.”’ The ash is 
the residue left from the complete combustion of the sample in 
the open air. The sum of moisture, volatile combustible matter, 
fixed carbon and ash is, therefore, 100%. 

The proximate and ultimate analyses of a Pennsylvania coal 
are given as follows, both being on an ‘“‘air-dried”’ basis: 


PROXIMATE ULTIMATE 

Perr CENT Per Cent 
Moistireeetsre ce misacenree ae = Ron 2 et OAT OONL ne got rain a teer entice oe 79.90 
Volatile combustible matter. 21.0 MHydrogen................. 4.85 
HixeducanbOnns =i ee 69). Sia Oulitar soya roe: Eee aie 0.69 
ON SIN sagt anode eye sghedetaten tee anehs Gaba. Nitrogen. ss. a.) tee eae 1.30 
aes Alt. 70S Sey os aie eee 6.50 

otal cece oe eee 100.0 Oxygen (by difference)..... 6.76 
Totals .&:.akey. es eee 100 .00 


These two analyses must never be confused. From the 
proximate analysis it should not be concluded that the per cent 
of carbon in the coal is 69.3, but it should be remembered that 
the volatile matter contains carbon, enough in this case to make 
the total 79.90%. Likewise, the difference of 6.76% between the 


‘For methods of doing this see Watknr, Lewis and McApams, “Prin- 


ciples of Chemical Engineering,” or Marxs, ‘Mechanical Engineers’ 
Handbook.”’ 
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total of the ultimate analysis as’ directly determined and 100% 
should not be called combined water. This difference is assumed 
to be oxygen. The hydrogen equivalent to the 6.76 of oxygen is 
6.76 X 2/16 = 0.85, leaving 4.00 as the available or net hydrogen, 
and 6.76 + 0.85 = 7.61 as the total of combined water and 
moisture. Since, from the proximate analysis, it is already 
known that the moisture is 3.2, the combined water is 4.41%. 

Liquid and Gaseous Fuels.—Stoichiometrically, these are 
handled in the same manner as solid fuels. Liquid fuels consist 
largely of carbon and hydrogen with little or no oxygen or ash. 
Natural gas contains compounds of carbon and hydrogen (mostly 
methane and ethane, but usually with appreciable amounts of 
higher hydrocarbons), together with small amounts of other 
gases (nitrogen, carbon dioxide, etc.). Manufactured or second- 
ary gaseous fuels owe their calorific value to a number of gases 
which they contain, principally hydrogen, carbon monoxide and 
hydrocarbons. Here, however, owing to the large amount of 
nitrogen in some of them, this element cannot be neglected, as is 
so often done in combustion calculations dealing with solid fuels. 
The calculations pertaining to the preparation of one of the most 
important of these gaseous fuels are treated in Chap. III on Gas 
Producers. 

Whereas the analyses of both solid and liquid fuels are almost 
always reported as weight per cent, those of all gases, including 
both fuels and combustion products, are normally reported by 
volume per cent, which is identical with mol per cent. Wher- 
ever analyses are otherwise reported, it is imperative to state the 
fact. 

- In reporting nitrogen, most or all of which usually comes from 
the air, the argon (and other noble gases) present in air to the 
extent of 1% is included with the nitrogen. Working by volume 
per cent, this is entirely allowable, since both elements take no 
part in ordinary combustion reactions. 

Heats of Combustion.—The heats of eure of some of the 
more important compounds found as components of fuels are 
given in the following table. 
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° 
Mo.au Heats or ComBustion AT ConsTaANT PRESSURE AT 20°C, 


In gram calories per gram mol = C.h.u. per pound mol 
Ce fee OR bet see ee ee en ae 


Higher heating | Lower heating 


Fuel value, water value, water 

condensed uncondensed 
Je Aicolivey-zen) (GEN ner we lokca abn ogo Oem coe 68 , 300 58 , 000 
Carbon (C to COs2).. Pe: 97 ,000 97 ,000 
Carbon monoxide (CO to Ou See ene 68 , 000 68 , 000 
Miethaner(CH:)eaem rien oath ce emeerc 212,000 191,000 
iM thanes (Coble seer eener arenas reer 371,000 340,100 
thylenes (Ce Ha) aarti en erieree 336 , 000 315,000 
WWeetylence) (Csklo)meye aren ice Sena 312,000 301,500 
Propanos (GE's) ae erermerits eaten creat ieee 529 ,000 487 ,000 
Propylenes(Gskl¢) tee ae oe eee eee 496 , 000 464, 500 
Benzenei(C GE g) ences ok rene wh oar 783,000 751,500 
Sulfurr(SytOa5 Os) ae reer eee ee 69 , 300 69, 300 


Elementary Combustion Calculations.—If one were to burn 
pure carbon (charcoal or coke, free of hydrogen) with the theoret- 
ical amount of air, COz would replace the O2 in the air, mol 
for mol, and the analysis of the combustion gases would necessa- 
rily be 21.0% COz and 79.0% Noe. If, on the other hand, 50% 
excess air be used, only two-thirds of the O2 in the air would be 
replaced by COs, the analysis of the flue gas under such conditions 
being 14.0% COs, 7.0% O2 and 79.0% Ne. The formation of CO, 
due to incomplete combustion or oxidation of the carbon, involves 
another step in calculation, because the reaction, 2C + O2 = 
2CO, shows that 2 mols of CO are obtained for each mol of Ox. 
Suppose this same coke is burnt under such conditions that: 75% 
of the carbon burns to the monoxide, the rest to dioxide, there 
being no excess air. This means that on burning 100 atoms of 
carbon there will be formed 75 mols of CO for every 25 mols of COsz, 
requiring, therefore, 37.5 mols of O2 for the former and 25 for the 
latter gas, the total O2 consumption being 62.5 mols. For every 
100 mols of air, there are 79 of Ne which must appear in the 
combustion gases. Of the 21 mols of O2 in this air, the amount 
going to CO is in the proportion of 37.5:62.5, or 12.6 mols, form- 
ing 25.2 mols of CO. The rest, 8.4 mols, yields the same number 
of mols of CO. The following table summarizes the data: 


1 Throughout this book air is assumed to contain 21.0% O2 by volume. 
This is perhaps high by a few hundredths of a per cent. 
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a 


Mols per| Fraction Per cent 
Component pe 
ae 100 of air of total of gas 
UNF arate efartetor a oitetel sh crc nteuaensi st tems og car's 79.0 79.0/112.6 70.15 
CO) er ers, ee ic hrohtan ace iene 20.2 Done) i20 22.4 
OE EIEN LON coe cece « 8.4 | 8.4/112.6 7.45 
Total combustion Ay sme LIZ 46 lean cnet ees 100.0 


The presence of hydrogen in the fuel involves still another 
point. Pure hydrogen when burnt with theoretical air will, in 
effect, remove the oxygen from the air as water. The combustion 
gases will be water vapor and nitrogen, provided they are at 
some temperature above the condensation point of the water 
contained in them. The gas analysis, however, does not show the 
presence of water, as it is condensed before and during the 
analysis, the resulting figures being on a dry basis. The analysis 
is, therefore, 100% Ne. With excess air, the corresponding 
oxygen will appear in the gas, with a decrease in the percentage 
of nitrogen. 

Consider a mol of methane burning with 100% excess air. 
The equation for the combustion may be written, 


CHs + 202 + (202) = COz + 2H20 + (202). 


The (202) represents the excess oxygen used. Thus there will 
be obtained 1 mol COs, 2 mols H2O and 2 mols O2. The nitrogen 
which comes into the furnace along with the oxygen is 4 X 79/21 
= 15.05 mols, giving a total of 20.05 mols of wet gas, but only 
18.05 mols of water-free gas. In the latter, the CO: will be 
1/18.05, or 5.54%; the Oz, 2/18.05, or 11.08%; and the Nz, 
15.05/18.05, or 83.38%. 

When hydrogen is present in the fuel and CO appears in the 
gases, there is a combination of the above conditions. A theoret- 
ical water gas, 7.e., an equimolal mixture of CO and Hz, burning 
with 30% excess air but with only 90% of the CO being con- 
verted to CO2, would be an example. The 0.5 mol of CO and of 
H, contained in a mol of this water gas would each require 0.25 
mol of Oz, a total of 0.5 mol for theoretical combustion. Using 
30% excess, the O2 employed would be 1.3 X 0.5 = 0.65 mol. 
The oxygen present in the combustion products may be con- 
sidered as made up of two kinds; first, the 0.15 mol used in excess 
of that required for theoretically perfect combustion, and. second, 
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10% of the 0.25 mol theoretically required by the CO but not 


used in the combustion. 


It is now easy to find the amounts of 


the various gases and the percentage composition.. 


Fraction 
Mols Ge total Per cent 

NOC, re WS) saeyo)l (CLONES. can dcuee> 0.45 COz 0.45/3.12 14.4 CO, 
LOCO lL OVS moleC Oi eee 0.05 CO OnOs sels 1:6 CO 
Ome On 0105 25))e— seen 0.175 O2 OML75/3e12 5.6 O2 
ORG 5a (79)/2 ieee eee anager 2.445 No 2.445/3.12| 78.4 Ne 

Total water-free gas.......... SoZ eee 8 ere Were 100.0 
(By ctipanave) LAs reat ioe ee eG Ue RCE 0.50 H:O 

ROUEN LAN mist: Aa come c Seve cate ee ee 3.62 


Coal and fuel oil contain carbon and hydrogen in proportions 
which are not in simple molal ratios. The methods of calculation 
are similar to the above. Computation of the analysis of the 
products of combustion of a fuel oil containing 84.6% C, 10.90% 
H and 2.87% O by weight, when burnt with 20% excess air, 
assuming that all the hydrogen is converted to water, 95% of 
the C burning to CO, and the rest to CO, will serve as an 
illustration. 

Since the composition of the oil is given on a weight basis and 
the gas analysis will be on a molal basis, it is best to convert the 
analysis of the oil to a molal basis. Consider 100 lb. of the oil 
and find the number of atoms or mols of each constituent. 


84.6/12 = 7.05 atoms C 
10.90/2.02 = 5.40 mols He 
2.87/16 = 0.18 atom O 


The 0.18 atom of O is equivalent to an equal number of mols 
uf H,.. Hence the oil contains 5.40-— 0.18 = 5.22 mols of net 
Hy, requiring 2.61 mols of O2 for combustion. With 20% 
excess air, the O». used is (7.05 + 2.61) 1.2 = 11.59 mols and 
the corresponding Ne, 11.59(79/21) = 43.6 mols. The actual 
excess Oz is 20% of (7.05 + 2.61), or 1.93 mols, and the total is 
this number plus that unused by the carbon due to its burning 
only to CO. This latter is 0.05(7.05)/2 = 0.18 mol, giving a 
total Oz of 2.11 mols. The results may now be arranged as 
previously, leaving out the water vapor formed. 

1 Ash, nitrogen or other elements present are here neglected. 
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Fracti 
Mols ee GE Per cent 

Sr ee pe ee ee 
CORO HEX OD Sede nk aoc. 6.70 6.70/52.76 UPA Ff 
CORO O Phe Oir sos. Se a Se 0.35 035/52076 0.6 
O2: 1.93 + 0.18 = 2 201/526 76 4.0 
are ee) IE es ee ee 43.6 43.6/52.76 82.7 

TiyG) Ai bs ap es ee ad eek ee ae S206 © -) oS ee 100.0 


These illustrations show how, for any given fuel, the gas 
analysis is definitely determined by combustion under fixed condi- 
tions. It follows that, for a given fuel to yield a gas having a 
known composition, the combustion taking place must be of a 
definite character. It is now necessary to attack the problem 
most frequently met in combustion calculations, that of deter- 
mining the character of the combustion from the analyses of fuel 
and combustion products. 

The purpose of the following illustrations is to show the 
possibility and method of computing net hydrogen burnt from 
oxygen disappearance in the flue gas analysis. Mathematically, 
the reasoning is equivalent to setting up a nitrogen balance, 
equating the nitrogen in the flue gas to that in the air employed 
and using this equation to solve for the total oxygen which went 
into the flue gas from the air. This is followed by an oxygen 
balance, solving for the otherwise unknown amount of oxygen 
going to burn hydrogen to form water. 

Significance of Flue-gas Analysis: Illustration 1.—The flue 
gas from a certain furnace burning a fuel of negligible nitrogen 
content is found by analysis to contain 12% COsz, 7.5% O» and 
80.5% Ne. . What conclusions can be drawn from these figures? 

Take as a basis for computation 100 mols of this gas as 
analyzed. As appears from the subjoined table, the analysis 
shows the presence of 19.5 mols of Os. The nitrogen came, 
however, from the air used for combustion and hence brought 
with it 21.4 mols of O2. Oxygen has, therefore, disappeared from 
the gas as analyzed and this disappearance of 1.9 mols of O2 must 
be caused by and correspond to the combustion of the net hydro- 
gen in the fuel. The hydrogen burnt is, therefore, 3.8 mols. 
The water formed by this combustion, together with any other 
which may have been present, was-condensed before and during 
the analysis. - 
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eo $$$ 


Component Mols Mols O» 

Sree SE Ba aN ee 
COD er etre nee 12.0 LAO 
Os sitar 7.5 T& 
ING Sse sce ect ates eos 80.5 

WAsconoep ceca ce co ol) OOO. 19.5 O2 accounted for 

80.5(21/79) = 21.4 O2 from air 

O,. unaccounted for by analysis =.......... 1.9 O» disappearance 


so Jel lonouoauy Toy Leb O == PAG) eo ogc geen 3.8 H.O from combustion 


This 100 mols of dry gas contains 12 atoms, or 144 Ib., of C, 
which came from the fuel and hence represents the carbon burnt, 
though it does not include any carbon left as unburnt combustible 
mixed with the ash or elsewhere. This carbon burnt was accom- 
panied by 3.8 mols, or 7.65 lb., of net hydrogen in the fuel. 
Hence, for each pound of carbon burnt, the dry flue gas was 
100/144, or 0.695 mol, or 249.4 cu. ft. under standard conditions. 
Furthermore, except for water in the air or fuel used, the total 
flue gas was 103.8/144 = 0.722 mol, or, at standard conditions, 
259 cu. ft. per pound of carbon burnt. 

Since the Oz used for combustion was 12.0 + 1.9 = 13.9 mols, 
while an excess of 7.5 was present, the per cent excess oxygen is 
(7.5/13.9)100 = 54%. This is, of course, identical with per 
cent excess air. This figure, however, makes no allowance for 
unburnt combustible, if present. 

It is worth noting that all this information is secured from 
the flue-gas analysis and nothing else. It is unnecessary to know 
whether the fuel is solid, liquid or gaseous—merely that it is 
nitrogen-free. 

One of the most serious sources of heat loss in many furnace 
operations is the sensible heat in the stack gases, caused by the 
difficulty and expense of cooling these to low temperatures. 
Such losses are obviously dependent upon the amount of the 
gases. Direct measurement of these is almost always impossible 
and their amount is determined by making a flue-gas analysis 
such as the above, computing therefrom, by the method just 
shown, the quantity of gas per pound of carbon burnt, and 

finding the total quantity of gas by multiplying by the fuel burnt 
_ times its known carbon content, the fuel being measured directly. 
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Because this is the normal method of measurement and control 
of heat losses up the stack, it is important to master the technique 
of calculation. The principle remains unchanged, but certain 
minor modifications are frequently met which will be explained 
in the illustrations. Of these, the first is due to incomplete 
oxidation of carbon to COs, the second involves correction for 
water from various sources, the third allows for nitrogen in the 
fuel, the fourth for sulfur and the fifth for unburnt combustible 
left in the ashes and furnace refuse. Others less important will 
be merely mentioned. Furthermore, to solve these problems the 
results of the flue-gas analysis must be tied in with the data on 
the fuel. All but the first of the points mentioned will be dis- 
cussed only in connection with this last step. 

Illustration 2.—Take the case of a flue gas containing 11.3% 
COs, 1.2% CO, 7.7% Oz and 79.8% Nz to illustrate incomplete 
oxidation in the combustion gases themselves. Tabulate these 
figures as before: 


Basis.—100 mols of gas as analyzed. 


Component | Mols | Atoms c| Mols O2 

CO:. 1123 Glee 11.3 

CO Sg EE Seance eke nome 1.2 i 0.6 

(OPS Bae mate osc 2 pee col (8th 

IN Se re ear val ac eens ayes © 3A 79.8 

botshsc.. vae-norse ose: 100.0 12.5 19.6 O2 accounted for 

TOS (DL TOC ae tee es Sot tere oa Pe oats Sos eben eg, oP 21.21 O» from air 

O2 unaccounted for by analysis =...........- 1.61 O: disappearance 

Perret ors DUET tOrLisO —=s20ILGL)) =... cc sewer 3.22 H.O from combus- 
tion 


It should be noted that the total carbon, the only significant 
thing in a carbon balance such as will be used, comes from two 
components instead of one as before, while oxygen appears in 
three rather than two. 

On this basis, the carbon burnt is 12.5(12) = 150 1b. Hence, 
the dry flue gas per pound of carbon burnt is 0.667 mol, or 239.3 
cu. ft. under standard conditions. 
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Per Cent Excess Air.—In computing excess air it must be 
remembered that the combustion reactions did not complete 
themselves, some unburnt CO remaining. Hence, some of the 
oxygen present as such is not actually in excess of that required 
for perfect combustion of the fuel burnt. The term “excess 
air” is defined as the amount of air used above that theoretically 
needed for complete combustion (7.e., to burn carbon and hydro- 
gen, or compounds of the two, to carbon dioxide and water). 
The per cent excess air is the ratio of the excess to the theoretical 
amount, multiplied by 100. It is most conveniently interpreted 
in terms of “oxygen” instead of “air.” Normally, the flue-gas 
analysis furnishes the only data from which it may be calculated. 

The oxygen present in the flue gas (7.7 mols) is not the true 
excess, since, by definition, complete combustion of carbon to COz 
is required. This oxygen must be diminished by 0.6 mol, which 
is the amount required to burn the CO present to COz. The 
oxygen necessary for combustion is 12.5 mols for the carbon and 
1.61 mols for the hydrogen, and the total oxygen used is 21.21 
mols. The per cent excess air (or oxygen) may be found in 
several different ways: . 


Unnecessary ee PLOOGT SL) 

HE Total — Unnecessary 21.21 — 7.1 Uc: 
u oL 

(100) nnecessary _—- 100(7.1) = 50.3% 


Necessary  12.5+ 1.61 


Total — Necessary _ 100(21.21 — 14.11) 


0) Necessary 14.11 


= 50.3%. 


It will be noted that these are not independent methods, but 
merely various arrangements of the same data. 

Interrelations of Flue-gas and Fuel Analyses: Illustration 3.— 
A furnace burns a coke containing, as fired, 3.5% moisture and 
14.5% ash. The moisture content of the air is negligible. The 
flue gases from this furnace contain 16.3% by volume of COs, 
0.4% CO, 4.3% Ov» and, by difference, 79.0% Ne. Combustible 
matter left in the ash is negligible. What is the quantity of air 
and of flue gas per pound of coke fired? 

It is a mistake to start by trying to compute directly the 
quantities desired, but the flue-gas data should first be tabulated 
and analyzed exactly as in the preceding cases. 
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Basis.—100 mols of dry flue gas. 
a 


Component Mols | Atoms C Mols Oz 
ASO) ge Antegs cisco ec tek hd. 16.38 16.3 16.3 
CO ee ae lo Grint Sat: 0.4 0.4 0.2 
(Oe Oe, Sen ee rere a 4.3 4.3 
LN are Ren cick ere soak wert 79.0 
otal Me nak eis capone 100.0 16570 20.8 Oz accounted for 
Le 1e 1 aC) tee ee a ee ee 21.0 O2 from air 
0.2 O2 disappearance 


.. net He. burnt = 2(0.2) = 0.4 = H,O from combustion 
Pounds C burnt = 16.7(12) = 2004 Ib. 
Pounds H, burnt = 0.4(2) a 10. Sollos 


Total weight of net combustible burnt = 201.2 lb. 


The analysis of the coke shows that the combustible in it is 
82.0% of the total, since 18.0% is the combined percentage of 
water and ash. This combustible is composed of carbon and 
hydrogen, since the combined oxygen has been driven out in the 
coking operation. The flue-gas analysis shows, however, that 
the weight ratio of C:H in the combustible is 200.4:0.8 or the 
fraction of H in it is 0.8:201.2. Therefore, the hydrogen 
in the coke, obtained from the proportion, 0.8:201.2::2:82.0, is 
82.0(0.8/201.2) = 0.833% and the carbon is 82.0 — 0.33 = 
81.67%. The fuel analysis can now be tabulated as follows: 


Basis.—100 lb. of coke as fired. 


Component | Pounds Mols or atoms 
IMFOIStURGetR ete Seen et aMee ae nice Sailers Sk | Bath 0.195 
(Bi fe foe, aa Fe ae RE ee ee ee ees 81.67 6282 
1S ee enn A Oe Rene ine 0.33 0.16 
LAS oe aera tue gee eh on acne rea 14.5 
EDO bstl ee semester chee coeye, eaetaravaiere = 100.0 


These two tabulations make it possible to compute the quantities 
requirea. 

1. Cubic feet of air used per pound of coke fired. Itis obvious 
that carbon connects the flue-gas analysis with that of the 
fuel, while nitrogen connects the flue-gas analysis with the air 
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employed. However, the easiest way of carrying out the carbon 
and nitrogen balances involved is by the use of ratios. ‘Thus, 
the flue-gas data show that in it the ratio between nitrogen and 
carbon is 79.0:16.7. If, therefore, the atoms of carbon per pound 
of fuel, 0.0682, be multiplied by this ratio, the nitrogen per pound 
of fuel is obtained. Since, however, this nitrogen all came from 
the air, and since this air contains 79% of Ne, the mols of air 
can be obtained by multiplying by 100/79. This figure can, of ° 
course, be converted to cubic feet under standard conditions 
by multiplying by the pound-molal volume. These operations 
are most readily carried out and the individual steps visualized 
as follows: 


Atoms C | Mols Nz | Mols air | 
0.0682 79.0 100 359 ist ft aint Be 
Sanne Tor = = 0) Cu.dt. air at S.C 


It is merely fortuitous that the nitrogen content of this flue 
gas is identical with that of air, so that the quantity 79 appears 
in both the numerator and the denominator. 

2. Cubic feet of flue gas per pound of coke fired. By a line of 
reasoning entirely analogous to that of the preceding paragraphs, 
it is seen that the dry flue gas per pound of coke is obtained by 
multiplying the atoms of carbon per pound of fuel by the ratio of 
flue gas to carbon in it, 100: 16.7, giving 0.408 mol. On the 
other hand, the flue gas contains water vapor from two sources, 
partly from combustion of the net hydrogen and partly from the 
moisture in the fuel. On the basis of 100 mols of dry flue gas, 
the water from the net hydrogen has already been computed as 
0.4 mol. The water in the fuel must, however, be obtained by a 
carbon balance, because carbon is the thing which ties flue gas 
and fuel together. As before, the easiest way to set up such a 
carbon balance is to use a ratio. Inspection of the fuel analysis 
shows that it contains water and carbon in the ratio 0.195: 6.82. 
If, therefore, the carbon content of the flue gas, 16.7, be multiplied 
by this ratio, the water in the flue gas coming from the moisture 
in the fuel, 0.48 mol, is obtained. This makes the total water 
content of the flue gas 0.9 mol. The total amount of flue gas 
per pound of coke is, therefore 


Atoms C 
0.0682 


Mols wet gas 
100.9 


164 


359 
—— = 148 cu. ft. at S. GC. 
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This volume must, of course, be corrected for temperature and 
pressure. 

In this case, the tabulation on the basis of 100 Ib. of coke can 
be avoided. Returning to the tabulation on a flue-gas basis, 
it is seen that the net combustible per 100 mols of dry flue gas is 
201.2 lb. Since the fuel contains 82% of such combustible, the 
coke burnt per 100 mols of dry flue gas must be 201.2/0.82 = 
245.2 lb. Its water content is 0.035(245.2) = 8.57 lb. = 0.48 
mol. This is another method of obtaining this figure. 

Heat Losses in Stack Gases: Illustration 4.— Using the data of 
the previous problem, find the amount of sensible heat in the hot 
stack gases per pound of coke burnt. These gases leave the 
furnace at a temperature of 560°F. The coke and air used for 
combustion are at 50°F. 

The heat loss is most easily found by multiplying the number of 
mols of each of the gases, CO2, CO, Oo, No and H;0, by the differ- 
ence in their respective molal heat contents at 560°F. and 50°F. 
since, to recover all the available heat, the products of combus- 
tion must be cooled from the former temperature to the latter. 
The values are read from Fig. 2 (p. 6), the diatomic gases being 
grouped together for this purpose, since their molal heat contents 
are identical. Retabulation of the gas analysis and incorporation 
of the heat values give the following table of data: 


Basis.—100 mols of dry gas. 


Heat content, B.t.u.| Differ- 
Fe Total 
Gas Mols é a hext Ices ae 
At 560°F.| At 50°F. pe anel Etalls 
OE i ant sete cea iG 5,100 160 4,940 80, 500 
OO eee 0.4 
(Ob, elo 5 eee ee 4.3 3,650 120 Bat i0) 295 , 500 
IN De oe SOF eee 79.0 
sO ere caters: 0.9 4,500 150 4,350 3,900 
GAL ae ens OS TOOSO I | eesy- io ocak eee oe 379 , 900 


The first of these four additional columns gives the heat 
contents, at 560°F., of the gases shown in the first column of the 
table. The second column gives the heat contents at 50°F., 
the third the difference between the first two, or the heat loss per 
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mol of the gas in question. The fourth column is the product of 
this difference and the number of mols of the gas shown in the 
second column of the table. The result shows that 379,900 B.t.u. 
is the sensible heat retained by 100 mols of dry or 100.9 mols of 
total flue gas, 7-e., by the total gas corresponding to 16.7 atoms 
of C burnt. Using this ratio, the heat loss per pound of coke 
fired is 0.0682(379,900/16.7) = 1,550 B.t.u. 

Unburnt Combustible.—In the previous illustrations the fuel 
was assumed to be completely gasified by combustion, an assump- 
tion usually justified when oil and fuel gases are under consider- 
ation and often when solids are the combustible material. This 
assumption may, however, lead to serious error in the case of the 
latter, because the furnace ashes often contain a considerable 
amount of combustible matter. Since the mineral constituents 
of the fuel are known chemically as ash, it is common practice to 
designate the ashes removed from the furnace as ‘“‘refuse,’’ which 
may include varying amounts of unburnt combustible matter. 
This latter is generally one of two kinds, depending upon the 
type of grate and the method of firing employed. With some 
grates and coals the finer particles of fuel fall through before any 
appreciable heating has taken place, but the refuse is otherwise 
well burnt out. Here the combustible matter in the refuse is of 
the same composition as the original fuel. With other types, all 
the fuel is thoroughly coked before any can escape into the ash 
pit, so that any unburnt combustible is essentially carbon. 
From the character of the grate and coal and an examination of 
the refuse it is usually possible to decide to which class the case 
belongs. There are, of course, gradations between these two 
extremes and, if the amount of unburnt matter in the ashes 
appears large enough to affect the combustion calculations, a 
complete analysis should be made. 

Illustration 5.—If a coal with a heating value of 14,350 B.t.u. 
per pound contains 37.0% volatile matter, 40.5% fixed carbon 
and 8.9% ash and the refuse left after combustion contains 7.4% 
volatile matter, 8.25% fixed carbon and the rest ash, it can be 
seen by inspection that this is a case of unburnt coal actually 
falling through the grate, since the ratio of fixed carbon to volatile 
matter in the fuel, 40.5/37.0 = 1.094, is practically the same as 
the ratio, 8.25/7.4 = 1.114, inthe refuse. The ash in the original 
fuel passes through the grate unchanged and can be used as the 
basis for any comparison. The ratio, pounds of combustible 
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per pound of ash, in the fuel is (37.0 + 40.5)/8.9 = 8.71, whereas 
in the refuse itis (7.4 + 8.25)/(100 — 7.4 — 8.25) = 0.186. 
Consequently, the ratio of the amount left to the total amount, 
0.186/8.71 = 0.021, represents that fraction of the coal not burnt 
and therefore the fraction of the heating value lost due to this 
cause. 

Suppose, however, the same coal be burnt under conditions 
such that analysis of the dry refuse shows 0.4% volatile matter 
and 15.6% fixed carbon. Here it is apparent that the fuel has 
been thoroughly coked but the coke incompletely burnt.! Since 
in the process of coking, the fuel has lost some of its combustible 
and its corresponding heating value, a direct comparison cannot 
be made as above. However, the heating value of the carbon in 
the refuse may be found as follows: 


Basis.—1 |b. coal. 


Pounds 
Pounds} Cin | Atoms] C.h.u. 
ash refuse C available 
0.089 16 97.0 : 
: Tl re SO Wee 247 B.t.u. loss per pound coal 


The loss in the heating value is, therefore, (247/14,350) 100= 
1.29: 

Illustration 6.—A coal contains 4% moisture, 23% volatile 
matter, 64% fixed carbon and 9% ash and has a heating value of 
14,100 B.t.u. per pound. Determination of the carbon in the 
coal shows it to be 79%. The refuse removed from the ash pit 
of a grate-fired furnace using this coal contains 62% moisture 
(due to wetting down of the ashes by the hose to lay dust), 3% 
volatile combustible matter, 11% fixed carbon and 24% ash. 
Estimate the per cent of the heating value of this coal lost in the 
furnace as unburnt combustible and the per cent of carbon fired 
which remains in the refuse. 

Solution.—The combustible matter in the refuse is not wholly 
coked fuel, as is evidenced by the presence of considerable volatile 
matter in it, neither is it wholly uncoked coal, since the ratio of 
fixed carbon to volatile in the fuel, 64/23 = 2.78, is not the same 
as that, 11/3 = 3.67, obtained from the refuse. It is fair to 
assume that some wholly unburnt coal has dropped through the 
grate, the amount of this being measured by the volatile matter in 

1 Even pure carbon shows a trace of volatile matter as the analysis is 
carried out. 
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the refuse, and that additional coal, coked completely in passing 
over the grate, has not had all the carbon burnt out of it. These 
are reasonable assumptions, since in the actualcoking process 
there is little loss of volatile matter until a certain temperature is 
reached, but when decomposition starts it is completed in a 
relatively narrow temperature range without much further heat 
supply and, on a furnace grate, in a relatively short time. 

The volatile combustible matter in the refuse is, obviously, a 
measure of and proportional to the uncoked coal. Therefore the 
loss in heating value due to uncoked coal is estimated as follows: 


Basis.—1 lb. coal as fired. 


Pounds 
Pounds} volatile 
ash in 
refuse 
: 100 . 
eRe 2 se aoa = 0.049 Ib. uncoked coal in refuse 


with a corresponding loss in heating value of (0.049)14,100 = 690 
B.t.u. 

The total fixed carbon in the refuse is made up of that due to 
uncoked coal as well as that from the coke present. The former, 
expressed per 100 lb. of refuse, is 3 X 64/23 = 8.35, whereas— 
the total being 11—the difference, 2.65, is that corresponding to 
the coke present. That is, the pounds of carbon in the refuse are 
0.09(2.65/24) = 0.0099 per pound of coal and the corresponding 
heating value is (0.0099/12)(97,000)1.8 = 145 B.t.u. Therefore, 
the total per cent loss is (690 + 145)(100)/14,100 = 5.92%. 

In these computations the presence of moisture in the refuse 
introduces no complications, since ratios alone are used to 
transform from one basis to another. 

If there is 0.049 Ib. of uncoked coal in the refuse, there is 
0.049(0.79) = 0.0387 lb. of carbon in it. The total carbon un- 
burnt is 0.0387 + 0.0099 = 0.0486 lb., or 100(0.0486/0.79) = 
6.15% of the carbon in the coal. 

Illustration 7.—In order to make inert gas (which for the 
purpose in hand must contain not over 4% Oz), a plant intends to 
burn in a special furnace its regular boiler coal. This contains 
4.2% moisture and, on the dry basis, 79.90% C, 4.85% H, 
0.69% 8, 1.26% N, 7.60% O and 5.7% ash. Before being used, 
the gas must be cooled to 30°C. Air for the combustion is at an 
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average temperature of 80°F., and an average relative humidity 
of 50%; 1,200 cu. ft. of cooled gas must be furnished per minute. 
Assume the carbon in the fuel to be completely burnt. 

1. How many pounds of coal per hour must be burnt to furnish 
the gas? 

2. How many gallons of water will be condensed out of the gas 
and removed in the cooler per hour? 

Solution.—The only condition given for the gas analysis is 
that it shall contain not more than 4% Oy». It will be assumed 
that the gas contains the maximum per cent of oxygen allowable, 
but that this per cent will be that ordinarily determined, 7.e., 
of the dry gas. Since the gas will contain water vapor from both 
the air and the coal, the true percentage will be somewhat less 
than 4%. This, of course, will be on the safe side. It will 
further be assumed that all the carbon in the coal burns to COz; 
there is no CO formation. As usual, sulfur and nitrogen in the 
coal will be neglected in the calculations. However, in order to 
tie up the amount of coal and the quantity of air used with the 
amount of gas to be produced, more information than that given 
concerning the gas analysis must be at hand. Accordingly, the 
gas analysis will be calculated. 


Basis.—100 lb. of dry coal. 


| Pounds Mols or atoms! O» required 
(URS et ea are Goto nen ee 79.9 6.66 6.66 
ER eyiieccl toa cat cies eaeye Bie cae 4.85 2.40 
OSES ene acre gi ca eae 7.60 0.24 
INGER gore sa tce aati creeyes (cere ae 2.40 — 0.48 = 1.92 0.96 
BL bail caapstee eee escrow (ime cnopcteesl |e checicgates gas ceety ade Staaie 7.62 


1When a column in one of these tables is headed ‘‘Mols or atoms’’ the symbol of the 
element in the left-hand column tells which it is. Thus, if the symbols C, H, O, ete. ap- 
pear, the figures represent atoms but if they read Hz, Oz, etc. the values are in mols. 


Let x be the number of mols of Oz used in excess. The dry gas is 
to have in it only COz, O2 and N: and the amounts of these will 
be: 


Gas Mots 

COV ceca cat ears 6.66 

O» isieletelerettreiste vere te ielteie (a Maqente is. ais x 

Ne Meh rt bears Sine tunes (7.62 + 2)(79/21) 
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The requirement is that the volume (or mol) per cent of Oz 
must be 4.0. Hence, 

100z = 

6.66 + x + (7.62 + z)(79/21) _ 


whence x = 1.74mols. This gives the gas analysis: 


4.0, 


Gas Mols Per cent 
(OO Fe Politi cer eRe oor Gece mato oie 2 6.66 is} 33 
Oe Bis: Se Were Mone Sco Re RO ei oe Be ive! 4.0 
INGA ene, ss: sesh eRe accep eee 35.10 80.7 
Mo tall Mea ener et Ae tions nee 43 .50 100.0 


1. Pounds of coal burnt per hour. The gas analysis now known, 
its carbon content can be used in a “carbon balance”’ between the 
gas and coal to calculate the amount of the latter. The gas is 
certainly saturated with water vapor at 30°C. (p = 31.5 mm.), 
the excess water being condensed out in the cooler. It will be 
shown under paragraph 2 that this is so. 


Basis.—1 hr. 
Pounds 
Cubic feet | Dry | At Atoms | dry 
gas gas |S. C.| Mols Cc coal 
(1,200) (60) |728.5) 273 1G) 83 100 100 


—— = 415 lb. coal per 


760 |'303 |"359°| 100 | 6.66.[95.8 - your 


2. Gallons of water condensed per hour. The amount of water 
condensed out of the gas is the difference between the water 
content of the gas entering and that leaving the cooler. 
Water in the gas comes from two sources: that in the air used for 
combustion, and that in the coal burnt. The vapor pressure of 
water at 80°F. is 1.03 in., and if the air used is 50% saturated, 
the pressure of the water vapor in it is 0.52 in. The dry air 
pressure is 29.40 in. if normal barometric pressure is assumed. 
The molal ratio of water to dry air is 0.52: 29.40. Therefore, in 
the air there will be 


Mols 
Cubic feet | Dry | At | flue | Mols | Mols 
gas gas |8.C.] gas No alr 
(1,200) (60) |728 .5} 273 80.7 | 100 |0.52 


760 | 303 | 359 | 100 | 79 \29.40| ~ 2-23 mols H:0 
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From the moisture alone in the coal, the water is 
415 X 0.042/18 = 0.97 mol H.O. 


Water is also produced from the hydrogen in the coal; 100 lb. 
of dry coal contain 2.40 mols of total Hs, which upon combustion 
give 2.40 mols H.O. 


Pounds | Pounds 


coal dry 

per hr. coal 
ae ae aie ee ls H,O f hyd in th q 
100 109 7 2°02 mols H2O from hydrogen in the coal 


This gives a total of 3.13 + 0.97 + 9.55 = 13.65 mols of water 
contained in the gas going to the cooler per hour. 
If the gas is saturated at 30°C., the water in it amounts to 


Cubic feet | At 
gas SEE 
(1,200) (60)| 273 any 


DE ee eee 
303 | 359 1760 > (720 mols H20 per hour 


As this is less than the quantity entering, it is saturated when. 
leaving, and water must have condensed out to the extent of 
13.65 — 7.50 = 6.15 mols. As there are 8.33 lb. of water to a 
gallon, 


6.15(18)/8.33 = 13.3 gal. of HO condensed per hour. 


Illustration 8.—At one stage in the burning of an oil-fired kiln, 
the kiln gases issue at 1250°F., and contain 11.6% CO, and 6.0% 
Os. The analysis of the oil may be taken as 84.6% C, 10.90% 
H, 1.63% S and 2.87% O, and the specific gravity is 0.924. At 
this stage of the process: 

1. What is the per cent excess air used in burning the oil? 

2. How many cubic feet of air at 75°F. are used per gallon of 
oil? 

3. How many cubic feet of kiln gas are formed per galion ot 
oil? 

4. What is the dew point of the kiln gas? 
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Solution. Basis.—100 mols of dry kiln gas. 


Gas | Mols |Atoms C Mols O» 
CO,. 11.6 11.6 11.6 
Oper ata ee ore 6.0 6.0 
N>, (by difference)......... 82.4 
Ota ee oer 100.0 11.6 17.6 O» accounted for 
Pe OR MAU ats ners hae eieaeancialc ot tcicctote acavet 21.9 O» from air 


4.3 O» disappearance 


.. He burnt = 2(4.8) = 8.6 = H.O from combustion. 
Basis.—100 lb. oil. 


Pounds Mols or atoms 
Cea ae Sah e ears Bese eater atk 84.60 7.05 
1S Bey is ea ad ne oe 10.90 5.40 
Opa Pore: ee ns ee cies oak Ay. 2.87 0.09 
IN ti Els eye re orci ee eee ee ted 5.40 — 0.18 = Dae 


1. Per cent excess air. 
100(6.0)/(21.9 — 6.0) = 37.7% excess air. 
2. Cubic feet of air at 75°F. used per gallon of oil. 
1 gal. oil = 8.33(0.924) = 7.69 lb. 


Cubic 
Pounds | Atoms | Mols | Mols | feet 
oil Cc No Gime | Se WCp 
ond. 69 (205) | 822418100 359 535 
100 | 11.6| 79 agg te P00. cu. fe 


3. Cubic feet kiln gas per gallon of oil. 
Pounds | Atoms 


oil C 
7.00) 7-05 1000 a eee 
100°.) 11.6) 0) eee ee 
(269 (6:40//100) eee 0.42 mols total moisture 
Total gas per gallon = . . . 5.09 mols 


5.09(359)(1,710/492) = 6,350 cu. ft. at 1,250°F. 
4. Dew point of the kiln gas. 
(0.42/5.09)29.92 = 2.46 in. = pressure of water vapor in gas. 
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The temperature at which water has this vapor pressure is 
108°F., which is the dew point of the gas. 

Illustration 9.—The average Orsat analysis of the gas from a 
furnace burning fuel oil is 12.9% COs, 3.8% Oz and 83.3% No. 
Assuming the oil to consist only of hydrocarbons, calculate the 
weight per cent of carbon in the oil. 


Basis.—100 mols dry gas. 


Gas Mols | AtomsC Mols O2 
CO;. 12.9 12.9 12.9 
(Oe cic REA pe eg eee 3.8 ie, 3.8 
ING etre steve e Acree kee Sa20 
AlGy Ch See 7a eee 100.0 T2E9 16.7 Os accounted for 
LSE O° WO) hers an a De a ee, EL 22.15 Os from air 


| 5.45 Os» disappearance 


Net H2 burnt = (5.45)2 = 10.9 mols = 22 lb. 
(Oa chibgatoy MSN NI bea eS ee Es 155 (lb: 


i) 


‘TLotalecombustible sess seen oot 177 lb. 
(155/177)100 = 87.6% C in oil. 


Illustration,10.—A carbureted water gas has the following 
composition: C.H4, 16.6%; CHa, 19.8%; He, 32.1%; CO, 26.1%; 
COs, 3.0%; and Ne, 2.4%. Upon combustion the flue gases are 
found to contain CO:2, 12.2%; CO, 0.4%; O2, 4.0%; and Ne, 
83.4%. From these two analyses, compute: 

1. The cubic feet of air per cubic foot of gas fired, both 
measured at 70°F. and 28.5 in. pressure. 

2. The cubic feet of flue gas per cubic foot of fuel fired, the 
flue gas being at 680°F., and at a pressure lower by 0.95 in. of 
water than that of the water gas. 

Solution.—There are two factors of interest in calculations 
concerning the combustion of gaseous fuels. In the first place, 
the analysis of the fuel is already on a molal basis. In the 
second place, the ratios, (cubic feet of air used)/(cubic feet of fuel 
used) and (mols of air used)/(mols of fuel used), are equal, as 
are also the ratios, (cubic feet of gas produced) /(cubic feet of fuel 
used) and (mols of gas produced)/(mols of fuel used), provided 
the volumes are measured under identical conditions of temper- 
ature and pressure. If at different temperatures or pressures, a 
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simple temperature or pressure ratio gives the cubic feet from the 
molal ratio. 


Basis.—100 mols water gas. 


Gas | Mols Atoms C | Mols H, Mols O2 
(OS Bria velista heer ge Ae et cs 16.6 3 Does 
(O15 Was Rite Oh aay een ae 19.8 19.8 39.6 
1a Se arsenic Leer ibe eetitontty Ce ORG BPA Al seas Seed 
CO ete ream care eee 26.1 PAC. nih Dee, 4 2 ars 13.0 
(CO saitess Berner ea cimeaee none 3.0 ye Oe Fee 3.0 
Nie ete Ne oy rt ae 224: 
otal Sse ata oe oh 100.0 82.1 104.9 16.0 
Total H.O from combustion = 104.9 mols. 
Basis.—100 mols dry flue gas. 
Cae | Mols | AaomeG | Mols O, 
COS eer le Dhara: en naz WA Ye Whe? Ds 
(CLO shieihen cacao oon e Seater re 0.4 0.4 0.2 
OR: 6h See an 6 ee ee ee 4.0 4.0 
INS ads FR ate SRA ee eee eee eer ne 83.4 
Totals 100.0 12.6 16.4 


1. The cubic feet of air per cubic foot of gas fired. 


Basis.—1 mol fuel gas. 


eh Atoms N, 
water C from 
gas air 


q 82.1 | 83.4 | 100 
[100% )12..6:| 979 


Note.—N: in water gas is neglected. 


= 6.87 mols of air per mol of water gas 


The air and water gas being at the same temperature and 
pressure, 6.87 is also the cubic feet of air per cubic foot of water 
gas. 

2. Cubic feet of flue gas per cubic foot of water gas. From a 
carbon ratio: 


(82.1/12.6) = 6.52 mols dry flue gas 
(1.05 mols water vapor 
Total flue gas = 7.57 mols per mol fuel 
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As the flue gas is at a higher temperature (680°F. = 1,140°R.?) 
than the fuel (70°F. = 530°R.), the cubic foot ratio is greater 
than 7.57 and is found by multiplying the molal ratio by the 
temperature ratio. Likewise, the flue gas is at a lower pressure, 
causing its volume to be greater also on this account. Since 
0.95 in. of water equals 0.07 in. of Hg, the ratio to be used is 
28.5/(28.5 — 0.07) = 28.5/28.43. Hence, 


7.57 (1,140/530) (28.5/28.43) = 16.3 cu. ft. flue gas. 


Effect of Neglecting Nitrogen.—In the above calculations the 
nitrogen in the fuel was neglected and it will be shown that this 
method is justified, since by so doing the final results are not 
affected within the precision of the data. 

For example, in Illustration 7, the coal contained 1.26% No, 
or 1.26/28 = 0.045 mol per 100 Ib. of coal. For the conditions 
of combustion there given, 35.10 mols Ne were used per 100 lb. 
of coal. The effect of 0.045 mol Ne in the coal on 35.10 mols in 
the flue gas is negligible. 

Similarly, in the case of certain gaseous fuels, as, for example, 
the water gas given in Illustration 10, a small amount of nitrogen 
may be neglected in the calculations. The analysis of the water’ 
gas showed it to contain 2.4% Ne by volume. On the basis of 
1 mol of gas fired, the dry flue gas was computed as 6.52 mols. 
Of this, 83.4%, or 5.44 mols, is nitrogen. In this case, also, 
0.024 mol from the fuel may perhaps be neglected in comparison, 
since it is less than half of 1%. However, the er.or is much 
larger than is usual for solid fuels. 

With some fuels the nitrogen content is so high that the above 
method cannot be followed. This is well illustrated in the com- 
bustion of producer gas in the problem below, in which case the 
nitrogen from the fuel forms about 22% of the total nitrogen 
present in the products of combustion. 

Illustration 11.—A producer gas contains 9.2% COs, 0.4% 
CoHu, 20.9% CO, 15.6% He, 1.9% CH: and 52.0% Ne. When 
burnt, the products of combustion are found to contain 10.8% 
CO2, 0.4% CO, 9.2% O2 and 79.6% Ne. Compute: 

1. The cubic feet of air used in the combustion of one cubic 
foot of producer gas, both being at the same temperature and 
pressure. 

2. The per cent excess air used in combustion. 


1°R, means degrees Rankine, 7.e., degrees Fahrenheit absolute. 
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3. The per cent of the nitrogen in the products of combustion 
which came from the producer gas. 


Basis.—100 mols producer gas. 


Gas | Mols | Atoms C | Mols Hz | Mols O2 
COs ae ene Eee OZ 9.2 9.2 
(OPH s Diahe Oee fees A ieee nee ee 0.4 0.8 0.8 
COLE Aa ho ce uence 20.9 20.9 fa 10.45 
Ea ree nee ctces eran Eanes 1526 me TES fe 
CHG Fie en oe EY: 1.9 1.9 3.8 
Nee cy baci ae mir atet morn es 52.0 
Total 100.0 32.8 | 20.2 19.65~ 
Basis.—100 mols dry combustion gas. 
Gas | Mols | Atoms C | Mols O2 | Mols No’ 
(CO sera eee Ie «tahoe cs 10.8 10.8 10.8 
GCOS RR a he ere 8 0.4 0.4 0.2 
Or. 9.2 9.2 
INES at ache) ck Oke, cae ae ee cn 79.6 79.6 
Robalwee’ oats. eae 100.0 HEY 2OEZ 79.6 


The nitrogen in the combustion gas evidently comes from two 
sources, the producer gas and the air. On the other hand, the 
carbon in this gas was present originally in the producer gas 
only. From the analysis of the latter the nitrogen: carbon ratio 
in it (52.0/32.8) is obtained, and this ratio multiplied by the 
carbon in the combustion gas (11.2 atoms) gives immediately 
the quantity of nitrogen (17.75 mols) from the producer gas. 
_ Subtracting this quantity from the total nitrogen present leaves 
as a residue 61.85 mols of atmospheric nitrogen. The oxygen 
associated with the latter is 61.85(21/79) = 16.4 mols O, from 
the air. The excess oxygen (allowing for the 0.4 mol CO present) 
is 9.2 — 0.2 = 9.0 mols Oz excess. 

The principle employed in this step should be studied carefully, 
because, as will later appear, it is frequently helpful in simplifying 
computations. In burning a fuel rich in nitrogen, the nitrogen 
in the flue gas is not a direct measure of the air employed for 
combustion, because a part of it comes from the fuel. On the 
other hand, it is possible, as shown above, to earmark and set 
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aside the nitrogen from the fuel, the remainder coming from the 
air alone and being treated accordingly. The method of ear- 
marking one or more portions of a constituent will be referred to 
repeatedly in later chapters. 

1. Cubic feet of air used per cubic foot of producer gas. 


Basis.—1 mol fuel. 


2 


Mols | Atoms 


fuel C from 
air 
1 32.8 | 61.85 | 100 


100 11.2 (A 


This is equal to the cubic feet of air per cubic foot of producer gas, 
provided both are at the same temperature and pressure. 
2. Per cent excess air. 
100(9.0) 
(16.4 — 9.0) 


3. Per cent of nitrogen in the combustion gas which came from the 
producer gas. 


= 160.1%. 


100(17.75) 
79.6 


If in the combustion of any solid or liquid fuel it seems desirable 
to allow for nitrogen in it, this may be done by the same method. 

Effect of Neglecting Sulfur.—In all of the above problems the 
sulfur has been disregarded:entirely. For example, in Illustra- 
tion 8, the oil contained 1.63% 8S. This would be only 1.63/32 = 
0.05 atom of S or mol of SO» per 100 Ib. of oil as against 7.05 
mols of CO, or CO from the same amount of fuel. Neglecting 
the sulfur affects the COs less than 1%; considering the accuracy 
of its determination, the error is usually negligible. The same is, 
in general, true of coals which contain normal amounts of sulfur. 

With some coals, however, this must not be done. For 
example, a Kansas coal contains 8.33% S and 65.02% C, giving 
per 100 Ib. of coal, 8.33/32 = 0.26 atom of S or mol of SO: and 
65.02/12 = 5.42 atoms of C or mols of COz. If the gas from a 
furnace burning this coal be collected over water in the gas- 
analysis apparatus, the SO, will be largely dissolved and the gas 
analyzed will be practically SO2-free. Neglecting this SO:z 
formation from a high-sulfur coal such as the above would intro- 
duce a serious error in any computation involving an oxygen 
balance. 


= 22.3%. 
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Collection of the gas sample over mercury probably offers the 
best means for overcoming these difficulties. In that case both 
the SO, and the CO, are retained in the gaseous phase and they 
are determined together by absorption in caustic alkali. In 
the case of the coal cited above, if the combined percentages of 
these two gases were 15% of the total gas volume, this should be 
divided between the CO, and the SO, in the ratio of 5.42:0.26, 
giving 14.3% CO: and 0.7 % SOz2 in the gas. 

Nitrogen and sulfur in the fuel cannot be neglected in 
calculating the carbon in it by difference, as otherwise the per 
cent carbon so obtained will be too high by an amount corre- 
sponding to the sum of these two elements present. This istrue 
even in cases in which in the flue-gas analysis from the same fuel 
these two elements may be neglected. 

In general, a part of the sulfur remains in the ash and, where 
the sulfur content of the fuel is high, it may occasionally be neces- 
sary to allow for this. Stoichiometrically, such sulfur plays no 
part in combustion. Total sulfur less that in the ash may, there- 
fore, be called ‘“‘net”’ or combustible sulfur. Since oxygen in the 
coal is obtained by difference, in computing it only net sulfur 
should be used, since otherwise sulfur in the ash would be counted 
twice.! Furthermore, net sulfur requires oxygen to burn it. 
Whether this be assumed to come from the oxygen of the coal or 
from the air is stoichiometrically immaterial, but it is perhaps 
simpler to assume the former, thereby reducing the oxygen 
available to form combined water and correspondingly increasing 
the net hydrogen. The amount of oxygen to be deducted for the 
net sulfur depends on the extent to which the SO, is oxidized to 
SO;. While this always occurs to some extent, it is usually 
allowable to neglect the oxidation beyond the SOs, stage.” 

Illustration 12.—A furnace uses a coal the ultimate analysis of 
which shows 57.22% C, 5.64% H, 1.41% N, 5.06% Sand 14.67% 


1 However, as stated on p. 11, in the ultimate analysis correction for the 
sulfur in the ash is not usually made. 

? In computing the oxygen in the so-called true coal substance by differ- 
ence from 100, where sulfur exists in the coal as pyrites, neglecting any sulfur 
left in the ash, one subtracts not the total sulfur, but five-eighths of it. For 
combustion computations this is wrong; on the same assumptions one 
should subtract the whole of the sulfur. Obviously, however, the result 
will be unchanged by this allowance for pyritic sulfur if one will treat it in 
further computations as such, by the methods of Chap, V, but this greatly 
complicates computation. 
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ash. The combustible matter left in the ash from the furnace is 
negligible. The ash of this particular coal is found by analysis 
to contain 9.62% 8S. On the assumption that this furnace secures 
complete combustion, using 80% excess air, all the sulfur in the 
combustion gases appearing as SO2, compute the Orsat analysis 
of the combustion gases, if the sample be collected through a tube 
filled with PbO, (which quantitatively removes SO.). What is 
the per cent net hydrogen in this fuel? What would be the 
computed per cent net hydrogen if, as is normally the case, the 
sulfur in the ash were neglected? 

Solution.—The sulfur determined by analysis is the total sulfur. 
Since part of it remains in the ash, part of it belongs there when 
arranging the results of the analysis. Taking a basis of 100 lb. 
of coal, this amount is 14.67(0.0962) = 1.41 lb., incliided in the 
ash as determined. The remainder of the sulfur, 5.06 — 1.41 = 
3.65 lb., is the sulfur converted to SOs, z.e., the ‘‘net’’ sulfur. 
Arranging the analysis in tabular form, using the value 3.65 for 
sulfur, one obtains the oxygen by difference. From this total 
oxygen, there is deducted the oxygen equivalent to the sulfur, 
the remainder being oxygen equivalent to combined water. 


Basis.—100 lb. coal. 


Pounds Mols or atoms 

| Ch A a oC I ae en ey ies A. 
Eg Seo es eer ctss ies oe en Alc je tio wiictove eis .« 5.64 2.79 
INE gee RS carne oreo ere ste hows Teal 
ING fi ee te Peters Sore sae Guth cee ere 3.65 0.114 
NSE ee lees en Pie RIS Shae oct: os 14.67 
Wa (by-pOnrerencey a... ces tey ers orereakeis <u 17.41 1.088 

LGUs sae rey. eats Ne nie csetiaeys see ss 100 00 


O = net S = 2(0.114) = 0.228 atom 

Net O = 1.088 — 0.228 = 0.86 atom O as combined water 
Net H, = 2.79 — 0.86 = 1.93 mols 

Net H. = 1.93(2.02) = 3.88 lb., or 3.88% 

O> for theoretical combustion = 4.77 + 1.93/2 = 5.74 mols 
Excess O2 = 0.80(5.74) = 4.59 mols 

N; from air = (5.74 + 4.59)(79/21) = 38.9 mols 
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Flue gas (dry, SO:2-free) contains: 


LS 


Gas Mols Per cent 
GO seiaee orisha SMa oenlsne ach pa eka oe 4.77 9.9 
Chg TRA als ercie Rah cnet toe Gi evegs th obs opt enee: 4.59 9.5 
Note Sota nee eee Dene tre 38.9 80.6 
Total 4S Ace hetero ORG oie ae 48 .26 100.0 


If the sulfur in the ash be neglected, the following is obtained: 
Basis.—100 lb. coal. 


| Pounds Mols or atoms 
OEE Se Seis ce tpedee er Cicer re | 54-22 4.77 
13 CPs Ra ene ODOR Oe oe OOo 5.64 2.79 
IN ara ee Peat eM SSIS Aci se tet cies oraue. vs 4d 
Shad kis Se aA OHS nua manioiog) Cie eee seni 5.06 0.158 
/ NE prt a Se cea A es Ci ac See eee 14.67 
ON (bymdiizerence earner cules ovaietae 16.00 1.00 


O =S = 2(0.158) = 0.316 atom 
Net O = 1.00 — 0.316 = 0.684 atom O as combined water 
Net H. = 2.79 — 0.68 = 2.11 mols 
Net H. = 2.11(2.02) = 4.26 lb., or 4.26% 
The error is about 10% of the net hydrogen. 

In order to summarize the ideas presented, an example will be 
given in which a number of these factors are brought together in 
one problem. This makes the apparent complexity of the 
problem greater, but in reality the unit computations merely 
employ step by step the principles developed above. 

Illustration 13.—The stack gas from a boiler furnace contains 
10.8% CO2z, 0.2% CO, 9.0% Oz and 80.0% Ne. These gases 
enter the stack at 760°F., at a draft of 0.5 in. of water; 1,200 lb. 
of coal are burnt per hour. The proximate analysis of the coal as 
fired is 1.44% moisture, 34.61% volatile matter, 57.77% fixed 
carbon and 6.18% ash, and the heating value is 14,350 B.t.u. per 
pound. An analysis for carbon and sulfur shows these to be 
78.76% and 0.78% respectively. Furthermore, it is known that 
coal from the same field averages 1.3% N. The volatile matter 
of the refuse (dry) is 4% and the fixed carbon 21%. Air in the 
boiler room has a temperature of 74°F ., and is 65% saturated with 
water vapor. The barometer is 29.7 in. Compute: 
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1. The per cent heat loss due to unburnt combustible. 

2. The per cent heat loss due to CO in the stack gas. 

3. The per cent of the heating value required to vaporize the 
total water vapor formed on combustion. 

4. The per cent heat loss as sensible heat in the stack gas. 

5. The per cent excess air used in the combustion. 

6. The cubic feet of air used per minute for combustion. 

7. The cubic feet of gas entering the stack per minute. 

Solution.—lt is obvious that the composition of the flue gas is 
determined not by total combustible fired, but only by com- 
bustible actually burnt. The data for securing the relation be- 
tween combustible fired and burnt is found in the analyses of fuel 
and refuse. On the other hand, the analysis of the fuel is not 
complete and hence the relation between net hydrogen and car- 
bon must be determined from the flue-gas analysis, this applying, 
however, only to combustible actually burnt. Therefore, in 
solving this problem the first step is to get the relation between 
combustible burnt and combustible fired from the analyses of 
fuel and refuse, next, to secure the relation between net hydrogen 
and carbon in combustile burnt from the flue-gas analysis and 
finally, by tying these two together, to compute the composition 
of the fuel. With the data thus organized and tabulated, solu- 
tion of the various parts of the problem reduces itself to selecting 
and combining the specific quantities required in each case. 


Basis.—100 lb. refuse. 


Pounps 
Volatiie matbers: 20 web eee ie ae ovitwaniwe Mo eTen eee 4 
EEG Ce LUCEUIT eet ec ee ee Ai ce neat ax polyols ishiajiov ecw a, oa arcane ; 21 
Ss eee ee PROSE CE pl mes tO Cn MISS. clearaveteche ae oo es 75 
TSCA Lees ae ne Se Meri See Rails Goes ole boaitie ee 100 


“. uncoked combustible matter = 4(34.61 + 57.77)/34.61 = 10.7 lb. 
.. C present as coke = 21 + 4 — 10.7 = 14.3 lb. 


From fuel analyses: 

: 78.76 X 100 

Per cent C in combustible matter = 34.61 + 57.77 = 85.3% 
.. C present in uncoked combustible matter = 0.853(10.7) = 9.1 lb. 
.. total C present = 14.3 + 9.1 = 23.4 lb. 
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Basis.—100 mols dry stack gas. 


Gas Mols_ | Atoms C Mols O2 
COs. 10.8 10.8 10.8 
GOs ee ae rt ec is 0.2 0.2 Orel 
OF ee at Sen aoa cle 9.0 9.0 
Nz 80.0 
EOtal eee eee eee eas 100.0 11.0 19.9 O» accounted for 
SOO 216/70 iee es ee a ae acer Are nye a eh eas 21.25 O» from air 
O. unaccounted for by analysis =............ 1.35 O» disappearance 


~. net H» burnt to H,O = 2(1.35) = 2.70 = H.O from combustion 
Pounds net H» burnt, 2.70(2.02) = 5.45 

Pounds C burnt, 11.0(12)- = 132 

Net H2 burnt: C burnt = 5.45: 132. 


| 


Basis.—100 lb. coal as fired. 


Pounbs 

Chto tale eee eS reese fe aes Ae sateen oe 78 .76 
Gun refuses 6:18(23..4/7b)s=.-.s4een0- L293 
GHATS PASM Sere ah eet Gn iek ioe 76.83 = 6.40 atoms. 
Net Ho in gas, (5.45/132)76.83 =..... on7) —sleocanols 
C as uncoked coal in refuse, 

Gat S(O Sb ee Oe eee we ape we ee 0.75 
C corresponding to net Hp» in gas, 

CSCS = O09 = ec coe oe OL 


Net Hz: in refuse, (0.75/78.01)3.17 = 0.0305 
Total net Hz in coal, 3.17 + 0.038 =.... 3.20 


Coal Analysis. 


Oris aaa ROMER aah ET eee Re cy fs eB Late 78.76 

N@tt His.cchhtescscee eee og Cee ee ees 3.20 

BSc. adhe oe ee ee ee 0.78 

i ACR RS ts ee ah ee tre 1.30 

AShi's o.s0siteanree ie eae ae OE Re 6.18 

Moistire.ott acer ts aie ee ee 1.44 = 0.08 mol 
Total adh eee oe eee eee 91.66 

Combined} HO 3.3. eee 8:34 
Totaltna. arene ee 5 a ak RAR 100 .00 


Combined water in gas, 8.34(78.01/78.76) = 8.3 Ib. = 0.46 mol 
.. total HO in gas from coal = 1.57 + 0.08 + 0.46 = 2.11 mols 


1'This is the total carbon in the coal from which came the net hydrogen 
in the gas. 
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The complete analyses of gas and fuel are now given. The 
general method of utilizing them is to employ a carbon ratio to 
give the relation between gas and fuel, and a nitrogen ratio to 
give that between dry gas and dry air. To complete the solu- 
tion, it is necessary to determine the water in the flue gas. This 
water from a coal-fired furnace comes from four sources: 

a. The water brought in with the air. 

b. The moisture content of the coal. 

c. The combined water in the coal (equivalent to the oxygen 
content of the fuel). 

d. The water from the combustion of the net hydrogen present 
in the coal. 

Item a is obtained through a nitrogen balance from the amount 
of air and its humidity. Item b comes from the proximate 
analysis of the coal. Item c is given by the ultimate analysis 
of the fuel, while item d is calculated from the net hydrogen in 
the fuel, in turn determined by the difference between total 
oxygen from the air and total oxygen in the flue gas. The last 
three come through a carbon balance. 

1. The per cent heat loss due to unburnt combustible. As un- 
burnt coal: 


Basis.—1 lb. coal. 


Pounds | 
Pounds | combustible | Fraction 
ash in refuse loss 
1 
0.0618 10.7 100 00 = 0.95% 
75 92.38 : 
As coke: 

Pounds | Pounds 

ash C Gohvas 4) batcae 
0.0618 14.3 97,000 | 1.8 100 = 1.19% 

ao 12 14,350 


Total loss = 1.19 + 0.95 = 2.14%. 
2. The per cent heat loss due to CO in the stack gas. 


Atoms C} Mols 
in gas CO-| C.h-uy | B.t.u. 
0.0640 0.2 | 68,000 | 1.8 100 


| | = 1.0 
11.0 14,350 ae 


3. The per cent of the heating value required to vaporize the total 
water vapor formed on combustion. 
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B.t.u. 
1,050 


Pounds 
18 


Mol H.0 
0.0211 


———— 


100 
14,350 


4. The per cent heat loss as sensible heat in the stack gas. 


Basis.—100 mols dry stack gas. 

Water vapor (from net hydrogen, combined water and mois- 
ture) from combustion of coal, 11.0(2.11/6.40) = 3.62 mols. 

Water vapor from air (vapor pressure H.O at 74°F. = 0.84 in.; 
partial pressure at 65% saturation = 0.54 in.): 


Mols N2| Mols dry air 
.54 
EUR A Le 200 ee lee ee, 1.88 mols. 
79 (29.7 — 0.54) 


Total water vapor, 3.62 + 1.88 = 5.5 mols approximately. 


Heat content, 


B.t.u. Difference = Total 
Gas Mols | ————————_| heat loss per | heat loss, 
At At mol Betas 
(00>. | (428: 
COs ee es 2110585) 7 250e | S70 6,880 74,400 
(QLOPs uk eee ee eae 
OF lecnicte 6 eres a coor 89.2 | 5,100 290 4,810 429,000 
nye WP eateaite ciate Gheeaen eae 
FEO ee cote tee a 5.5 | 6,100 | 350 5,750 31,600 
‘Totals. te eee LOS= Se laos Sito milt+ bal elke Ss ieee 535,000 
Basis.—1 lb. coal. 
Atoms C| B.t.u. loss 
0.0640 | 535,000 100 =921.7 
11.0 14,350) ieee ¢ 


5. The per cent excess air used in combustion. -Based on the 
substance burnt. 


(9.0 — 0.1)100 , 
21.25 — one Orly 72% excess air. 


Based on the coal fired. 
Basis.—100 lb. coal. 


78.76/12 = 6.56 Os» required for C. 
(3.20/2.02)/2 = 0.79 O2 required for net Hy, 


7.35 O» required for combustion 
8.9(6.40/11.0) = 5.18 O2 used in excess 
(5.18/7.42)100 = 70.5% excess air. 
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6. The cubic feet of air used per minute for combustion. 


Atoms Mols Cubic At 
Pounds | Cin | Mols] dry Mols humid feet 29.7 re 
coal gas Ne air air 8.C, in, 
1200 6.40 80.0 100 29.7 359 29.92) 534 i 
60 100 | 11.0 | 79 | (29.7 — 0.54) oral ate ce. ok 


7. Cubic feet of gas entering stack per minute. A draft of 0.5 in. 
of water = (0.5/13.6) = 0.04 in. of Hg. The pressure of the 
stack gas is, therefore, 29.7 — 0.04 = 29.66 in. of Hg. 


Mols | Cubie At 
Pounds | Atoms C} wet feet 29.66 


coal in gas gas 8. C. in. 

1,200 | 6.40 | 105.5 | 359 | 29.92] 1,200 |, 4 

60 100 11.0 D066.) 40d) ee St Be 
PROBLEMS 


1. Hydrogen-free carbon‘in the form of coke is burnt (a) with complete 
combustion using theoretical air, (6) with complete combustion using 50% 
excess air and (c) using 50% excess air but with 10% of the carbon burning 
to CO only. In each case calculate the gas analysis which will be found by 
testing the flue gases with an Orsat apparatus. 

2. If dry hydrogen gas at atmospheric pressure is burnt completely 
in a furnace with 32% excess air, calculate the Orsat analysis of the flue — 
gas from this furnace. Ans. 6% Oz, 94% No. 

3. If moist hydrogen containing 4% of water by volume is burnt com- 
pletely in a furnace with 32% excess air, calculate the Orsat analysis of the 
resulting flue gas. Ans. 6% On, 94% No. 

4. If pure methane is burnt completely in a furnace with theoretical 
air, calculate the analysis of. the resulting flue gas. Ans. 11.7% COz, 
88.3% No. 

5. Repeat the preceding problem on the assumption that 32% excess 
air is employed. Ans. 8.6% COzs, 5.5% Oo, 85.9% No. 

6. Calculate the flue-gas analysis obtained upon burning pure methane 
with 20% excess air on the assumption that 8% of its carbon content is 
burnt to monoxide rather than to dioxide. Ans. 8.74% COs, 0.76% CO, 
4.2% Oc, 86.3% No. 

7. A steel-annealing furnace burns a fuel oil, the composition of which 
can be represented as (CH»),. It is planned to burn this fuel with 12% 
excess air. Assuming complete combustion, calculate the Orsat analysis 
of the flue gas. Repeat this problem on the assumption that 5% of the 
carbon in the fuel is burnt to CO only. Ans. (a) 13.3% CO2, 2.4% Oz, 
84.3% No; (b) 12.64% COz, 0.66% CO, 2.7% Ox, 84.0% No. 

8. An annealing furnace uses a fuel oil containing 16.4% H and 83.6% C. 
It is proposed to fire this furnace with 25% excess air. Calculate the flue- 
gas analysis, assuming complete combustion. Repeat the calculation 
assuming that 5% of the total carbon is burnt to CO only. Ans. (a) 11.38% 
CO,:, 4.5% O2, 84.2% N23; (b) 10.7% COz, 0.55% Co, 4.75% Oz, 84.0% No. 
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9. A coke-fired furnace uses a fuel containing 81% C, 0.8% H and the 
rest ash. This furnace is designed to operate with 60% excess air. Cal- 
culate the flue-gas analysis, assuming complete combustion and repeat, 
assuming that 5% of the carbon is burnt to CO only. Ans. (a) 12.8% COs, 
7.9% Ov, 79.3% No; (b) 12.1%’ CO2, 0.6% CO, 8.2% Ox, 79.1% Ne. 

10. A billet preheating furnace uses a coal containing 74% C, 4.8% H, 
9.4% ash and negligible S and N. This furnace is to be fired with 50% 
excess air. Calculate the fiue-gas analysis on the assumption of complete 
combustion and repeat on the assumption that 10% of the carbon burns to 
CO only. Ans. (a) 12.5% COs, 7.1% O2, 80.4% No; (b) 11.25% COr, 1.25% 
CO, 7.7% Ox, 79.8% No. 

11. In problems 4, 5 and 6 the flue gases go to the stack at 750°F., and 
latm. The fuel gas is measured at 70°F. The air used for cot DMEnen is 
dry and at 1 atm. What is the volume of flue gas in cubic feet per 100 
cu. ft. of fuel? What is the volume of air used, in cubic feet per 100 cu. ft. 
of fuel? 

12. In problems 7 to 10 the flue gases go to the stack at 750°F., and 1 
atm. The air used for combustion is at 70°F., and dry. What is the 
volume in cubic feet of stack gases per pound of fuel burnt? How many 
cubic feet of air per pound of fuel were used for combustion? 

13. The flue gases from a furnace fired with a hydrogen-free coke con- 
tain 14.2% COs and 6.7% Os. These gases enter the stack at 740°F. 
The air used for combustion is substantially dry and enters the furnace at 
70°F. Barometer = 760 mm. 

(a) What is the volume in cubic feet of the flue gases leaving this furnace 
for each pound of carbon burnt? Ans. 514 cu. ft. 

(b) What is the volume of air entering the furnace per pound of carbon 
burnt? Ans. 227.cu. ft. 

(c) What percentage excess air is used in this furnace? Ans. 47.2%. 

14. The flue gases from a furnace fired with hydrogen-free coke contain 
13.9% COs, 1.0% CO and 6.4% Oo. These gases enter the stack at 740°F. 
The air used for combustion is substantially dry and enters the furnace 
at 70°F. 

(a) What is the volume in cubic feet of the flue gases leaving this furnace 
for each pound of carbon burnt? Ans. 489 cu. ft. 

(b) What is the volume of air in cubic feet entering the furnace per pound 
of carbon burnt? Ans. 215 cu. ft. 

(c) What percentage excess air is used in this furnace? Ans. 39.6%. 

15. The hydrogen gas obtained as a by-product in the electrolytic decom- 
position of salt to produce caustic and chlorine is burnt in a gas-fired 
furnace. The flue gases from this furnace are collected in a sampling 
device and analyzed in an Orsat. They are found to contain 5.4% Os» 
and the rest N». The fuel enters the furnace dry, at 80°F., and 820 mm. 
absolute pressure. The barometer is 750 mm. The flue gases go to the 
stack at 650°F. 

(a) If the flue gases from this furnace were cooled to 80°F., dried and 
measured at the same pressure as the original hydrogen, what volume of 
dry flue gases would be obtained per 100 cu. ft. of fuel fed to the furnace? 
Ans. 255 cu. ft. 
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(b) What is the actual volume of flue gas going to stack per 100 cu. ft. 
of fuel fed to the furnace? Ams. 794.7 cu. ft. 

(c) What per cent excess air is used in burning this gas? Ans. 27.6%. 

16. Methane is burnt in a furnace and the Orsat analysis of the flue gas 
shows 8.75% COo, 5.25% O. and 86% No. The fuel is dry and fed to 
the furnace at 60°F., and 1 atm. The stack gases are at 800°F. 

(a) What is the volume of stack gases per 100 volumes of fuel? 

(b) What is the per cent excess air? 

(c) Check the flue-gas analysis against that of the fuel. 

17. The flue gases from a calcining furnace contain 11.1% COs, 5.7% 
Oz, 0.8% CO, 6.3% HO and the rest No. These gases go to the regenerator 
at 1700°C., entering the regenerator at the rate of 22,000 cu. ft. per minute. 
In the regenerator they are cooled to 200°C. From the following formulas 
for the molal heat capacities of the components, compute the B.t.u. per 
hour which must be abstracted from these gases in the regenerator. 


Le A a Sioa aa ee cera MC, = 6.50 + 0.00107; 


8.81 — 0.00197; + 0.00000222T2, 
= 7.0 + 0.00717; — 0.00000186T2, 


Qn 
29 
Ss 
aS 
[iat 
il 


18. Recompute the preceding problem, using Figs. 1 and 2 instead of the 
formulas there given. 

19. A coal contains 7% moisture, 22% volatile combustible matter, 63% 
fixed carbon and 8% ash and has a heating value of 14,900 B.t.u. per pound. 
The ash removed from a furnace using this coal contains 8% volatile com- 
bustible matter, 34% fixed carbon and 58% ash. Estimate the per cent of 
the heating value of this coal which is lost in this furnace as unburnt combus- 
tibleintheash. Ans. 6.5%. 

20. Assuming that the nitrogen of problem 17 comes wholly from the 
air entering the furnace, that this furnace is continous in operation and 
that 15% of the heat removed from the flue gases in the regenerator is 
lost by conduction and radiation through the regenerator walls, compute 
the temperature to which air is preheated in the regenerator. 

21. Compute the theoretical flame temperature of carbon burning with 
air to CO, and to CO. 

22. A boiler is fired with a coal containing 76% C and 8% ash, burnt 
under conditions such that elimination of combustible matter from the 
ash is complete. ‘The air enters the furnace at 20°F. and substantially dry. 
The sulfur and nitrogen in the coal are negligible. The flue gases go to the 
stack at 1 atm. and 640°F. The average flue-gas analysis shows 12.6% 
CO», 6.2% Oz and no CO. Calculate the following: 

(a) The ratio by weight of net hydrogen to carbon in the coal and from 
this the per cent of net hydrogen in the coal. 

(b) The per cent excess air used in the furnace. 

(c) The complete analysis of the original fuel. 

(d) The total volume of flue gases going to the stack for each pound of 
coal fired. 

(e) The volume of air entering the furnace per pound of fuel fired. 

23. A boiler is fired with a coal containing 76% C and 8% ash, burnt 
under conditions such that elimination of combustible matter from the 
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ash is complete. The air enters the furnace at 20°F., and substantially 
dry. The sulfur and nitrogen in the coal are negligible. The flue gases 
go to the stack at 1 atm. and 640°F. The average flue-gas analysis shows 
12.6% COs, 6.2% O2 and 1% CO. Calculate the following: 

(a) The ratio by weight of net hydrogen to carbon in the coal and from 
this the per cent of net hydrogen in the coal. 

(b) The per cent excess air used in the furnace. 

(c) The complete analysis of the original fuel. 

(d) The total volume of flue gases going to the stack for each pound of 
coal fired. 

(e) The volume of air entering the furnace per pound of fuel fired. 

24. Solve problem 22 on the assumption that the air enters 80% satu- 
rated at 90°F., at which temperature the partial pressure of water is 36 mm. 

25. Repeat problem 24 on the assumption that in firing this coal it is 
necessary to wet it down with a hose in order to prevent dusting as the 
coal is introduced into the furnace, the water added in this way amounting 
to 12% of the coal as analyzed, the sample for analysis having been taken 
as the coal enters the boiler house. 

26. A boiler is fired with a coal containing 69% C, 5% S, 11% ash and 
negligible nitrogen. The Orsat analysis of the flue gas gives 11.2% COz:, 
6.9% Os and 1.2% CO. The CO» thus reported, however, includes any 
SO: in the gas because that is also soluble in alkali. The air enters the grate 
dry at 40°F. and the stack gases are 700°F. The barometer is normal. 
Assuming the sulfur in the coal to be burnt to SOs, the SO; formation being 
negligible, compute the following: 

(a) Per cent excess air used in the furnace. 

(b) Complete analysis of the original fuel. 

(c) Total volume of flue gases going to the stack for each pound of coal 
fired. 

(d) Volume of air entering the furnace for each pound of coal fired. 

27. A boiler is fired with a coal containing 69% C,5% 8, 2% Nand 11% 
ash under such conditions that elimination of combustible matter from 
the ash is complete. The flue gas is sampled through a tube filled with dry 
PbO, to absorb SO». Its analysis shows 11.6% COs, 0.9% CO and 7.8% 
O.. The air enters the furnace 50% saturated at 75°F., at which tem- 
perature the vapor pressure of water is 22.2 mm. The stack temperature 
is 760°F. The barometer is 740 mm. On the eee that the sulfur 
all goes into the gas as SO. compute: 

(a) The per cent excess air used in the furnace. 

(b) The complete analysis of the fuel. 

(c) The per cent error introduced into items (a) and (b) by neglecting 
the nitrogen in the coal. 

(d) The B.t.u. lost up the stack per pound of fuel fired due to (1) unburnt 
CO, (2) latent heat of water, (3) sensible heat. 

28. A boiler is fired with a coal containing 78% C and 11% ash, burnt 
under conditions such that the dry ash removed from the furnace con- 
tains 23% of combustible matter, present as fuel which has been thoroughly 
coked but from which all the carbon has not been burnt out. The air 
enters the furnace at 22°F. and substantially dry. The sulfur and nitrogen 
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in the coal are negligible. The flue gases go to the stack at 1 atm. and 
640°F. The average flue-gas analysis shows 13% CO., 6.8% Oz and 1.1% 
CO. Calculate: 

(a) The ratio by weight of net hydrogen to carbon in the coal and from 
this the per cent of net hydrogen in the coal. 

(b) The per cent excess air used in the furnace. Ans, Based on fuel burnt, 
41.3%; on fuel fired, 25.7%. 

(c) The complete analysis of the original fuel. Ans. 2.31% total H, 
8.70% O. 

(d) The total volume of the gases going to the stack per pound of coal 
fired. 

(e) The B.t.u. lost up the stack per pound of fuel fired as (1) unburnt CO, 
(2) latent heat of water, (3) sensible heat. 

29. A furnace is fired with a fuel oil containing 83% C and substantially 
free from sulfur and nitrogen. The air used for combustion enters at 85°F., 
and with a partial pressure of water vapor of 26 mm. The flue gas con- 
tains 10.5% COs, 0.6% CO and 6.0% Os. The stack gases leave the furnace 
at a temperature of 840°F., and under a draft of 1.6 in. of water. The oil 
as fired has a heating value of 20,220 B.t.u. per pound. The barometer is 
748 mm. Per pound of fuel fired, compute the following: 

(a) Cubic feet of free air entering the furnace. Ans. 273.6. 

(b) Cubic feet of stack gases leaving the furnace. Ans. 691.5. 

(c) B.t.u. lost in the stack gases due to unburnt CO. Ans. 458. 

(d) B.t.u. lost in the stack gases due to sensible heat. Ans. 4,030. 

(e) B.t.u. lost in the stack gases due to failure to condense the water - 
formed upon combustion of the hydrogen in the fuel. Ans. 1,267. 

(f) B.t.u. recoverable from the stack gases by cooling them by means 
of a heat exchanger to 300°F. Ams. 2,920. 

(g) B.t.u. otherwise lost which would be recoverable by reducing the 
excess air to 10%, on the assumption that the percentage of the total 
carbon burnt which goes to CO remains the same as at present. Ans. 667. 

(h) Temperature to which the entering air would be preheated in such 
an exchanger if the wall and other losses (by conduction, radiation, etc.) 
amount to 22% of the heat given up by the stack gases in passing through 
the exchanger. Ans. 566°F. : 

30. Solve Illustration 7 by a non-algebraic method. ‘uggestion: Find 
the gas analysis by ‘“‘earmarking” the nitrogen corresponding to the excess 
oxygen and then proportion the remainder of the gas according to the fuel 
analysis. 

31. The heating value of the dry coal used in Illustration 7 is 14,5380 
B.t.u. per pound. How much cooling water at 25°C. is required per hour 
for cooling the gas? Assume that the gas after being used for heating 
purposes enters the water cooler at 950°F. and that the water leaves at 
82°C. 


CHAPTER III 
GAS PRODUCERS 


As with furnaces and kilns, more information as to the 
performance of a gas producer can be secured by analysis of the 
gas than from any other single source. A complete test on a 
producer set is time-consuming, and the equipment is usually 
so arranged as to make it difficult or impossible to secure all the 
data needed, particularly the volume of gas formed. This is 
hard to measure because of the large volume involved, the varia- 
tions in rate of production and the expense and inconvenience of 
meters of sufficient size and precision to handle the gas. The 
quantity of fuel used can, however, be easily and accurately 
determined. If one knows its carbon content and that of the 
gas, a carbon balance, corrected for soot, tar and any unburnt 
combustible in the refuse, will immediately give the quantity of 
gas. 

Estimation of the steam consumption and of the extent of its 
decomposition in the producer is also of great importance. This 
is likewise difficult to determine directly, but, allowing for water 
vapor in the air and for moisture and combined water in the fuel, 
it may readily be obtained from the gas analysis and its water 
content. 

Gas-producer computations are unique in that the manufacture 
of producer gas represents the combination of primary combus- 
tion with water-gas formation. A large fraction of the volatile 
matter of the fuel remains in the gas as CO, hydrocarbons and 
hydrogen. Hydrogen and oxygen (the latter combined as CO or 
COz) are also introduced into the gas by decomposition of the 
steam injected or of some of the combined water in the fuel. As 
in combustion in furnaces, the gas analysis of itself can be made 
to yield important quantitative information as to these reactions. 

Illustration 1.—The average analysis of a certain producer gas 
is: 
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Prr Crnr 

BLU ee Ea carts perenne ae 9.84 
OP ei are She eset 93 A Sea ne ae 0.04 
Ue cgh oe MSR oe th ron 0.18 
SOLO A Le eee rs a Ye nee ene a 18.28 
Els EME ees eine Oe He w Os Sots Sida madeehe 12.90 
POLEV ERG oe ne Ge EKA Semen ee ne ee 3.12 
IN nee Tare, Aycan ae ca camer 4 Ae a el Go aio, 55 .64 

RO Gel Rae ee tat ater ery Tne N 1. eins os whe NK 6 100.00 


What conclusions may be drawn from these figures alone? 

Solution.—As in combustion calculations, the figures are first 
tabulated so that the quantities of the individual elements are 
shown, taking as a basis 100 mols of dry gas. Assuming all the 
nitrogen comes from the air used, the corresponding oxygen is 
next computed. This is less than the total oxygen present in 
the gas (note the difference from ordinary combustion calcula- 
tions), the remainder of necessity being equivalent to water 
decomposed, since this is the only other possible source of oxygen. 
The mols of water decomposed and the hydrogen formed there- 
from are obviously twice the corresponding mols of oxygen. 
The hydrogen from the steam is, in turn, less than the total 
present; the difference between the two must be the net hydrogen 
from the fuel. All these calculations are indicated in the 
following table: 


Basis—100 mols of dry producer gas. 


Gas | Mols | Atoms C | Mols He Mols Oz 

CO 75 Ae ee ath ee: 9.84 On Satie Nie Renee 9.84 
O2 QOL MED Wes tearm (er eae 0.04 
(CASTER Soc. oeeeete 0.18 0.36 0.36 
(OKO PE AE 2er eat ae 18 .28 IPSEC So sal (oleae 9.14 
IEICE ee ear, agen 500 e™ |) eee 12.90 
GET ay Ptah it he Cok oe onle 3-12 6.24 
Nita tte ie. capone 55.64 

SRO PH ae ge Sot ee 100.00 | 31.60 19.50 19.02 
Opfrom air, 55.64(21/79) =....-..-.-...++-- aE Allh lp Patent 14.80 
O. from decomposition of water =..........---| +++: 4.22 
H, from decomposition of water, ADD (2) =o waes 8.44 
iepirGmnenetmilarlmiWelics aa4e a. sre Fat cleus efspenin,« 11.06 


ee ae 
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It will be noted that the oxygen in the gas comes from two 
separate sources, air and decomposition of water. By a nitrogen 
balance, that from the former source is earmarked and set aside, 
that from the latter being obtained by difference. This makes it 
possible to earmark similarly that fraction of the total hydrogen 
derived from water, since it must be equivalent to the oxygen 
from the same source. The remainder of the hydrogen must 
come from the fuel. 

By multiplying the atoms of carbon by its atomic weight the 
pounds of carbon per 100 mols of dry gas are found and similarly 
the net hydrogen and the water decomposed. 


Pounds Opin gas so GO WZ) y ae aro eyocis rete choterelotten: 379 .2 
Poundsinet. Elo im gashnd206(2/02) iss seen renee 2273 
Pounds H,O decomposed, 8.44(18) 


ll 
= 
on 
e 
[04] 


From these figures several ratios can be obtained which can be 
used to give other data. For example, per pound of carbon 
gasified there are: 


151.8/379.2 = 0.400 lb. HzO decomposed 
(100/379.2) 359 = 94.8 cu. ft. dry gas, S. C., produced and 
(55.64/379.2)(100/79)359 = 66.8 cu. ft. dry air, S. C., used. 


It is usual to assume that the water decomposed thus 
calculated is limited to that entering as steam with the air, 
but such probably is not the case. It is true that in an updraft 
producer the moisture of the coal is driven off and swept out of 
the producer at a temperature too low to react with carbon at an 
appreciable rate, but, on the other hand, that oxygen in the coal 
substance which is often described as ‘‘combined water” does 
not come off upon thermal decomposition solely as water, but 
partly as CO, CO, and perhaps to some degree as oxygen-contain- 
ing organic compounds. The latter almost certainly decompose 
into simpler molecules before leaving the producer. Consider- 
ation will show, however, that in so far as oxygen of the fuel reacts 
thus directly to yield CO and COs, an equivalent amount of 
hydrogen must be liberated so that stoichiometrically the result is 
the same as though the ‘‘combined water” of the fuel had first 
been set free as such and had then reacted with carbon. The 
data throw no light on the mechanism of these reactions, but 
fortunately it is entirely immaterial in the overall performance of 
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the producer. Similarly, of the net hydrogen in the coal some 
may burn to water and some distill off as hydrocarbons, but the 
exact equivalent of all of it must appear in some form in the 
product. The computations correctly represent the overall 
result, though the reaction mechanism may differ from that 
assumed in making them. 

In all updraft producers the thermal decomposition and 
distillation of the coal take place at high temperature in an 
atmosphere free of oxygen. In consequence, the cracking of the 
distillation products results in the formation of considerable 
quantities of tar and soot. Where the hot gas goes directly into 
a furnace beside the producer, substantially all of the tar is carried 
into the furnace, but where the gas is piped any considerable 
distance and cooled, the tar settles in the flues, separates out in 
the coolers, collects in the traps and develops a general nuisance. 
Because of these conditions it is impossible to determine tar 
formation with any precision in a test run of normal duration. 
It can, however, be measured satisfactorily over long time 
periods, and the evidence indicates that the tar formation per 
pound of coal gasified remains substantially constant for a given 
coal in a given equipment so long as operating conditions are not - 
too widely varied. The most satisfactory method of allowing 
for tar is, therefore, to secure data on tar formation over long 
periods of time and to use these figures in computing the results 
of a test rather than using the data on the tar obtained during 
the test itself. Since under normal conditions a large fraction 
of the tar separates out emulsified with water, it is imperative 
to have an analysis of the water content of the tar. 

To get carbon and hydrogen balances on the producer, one 
must have the ultimate analysis of the tar. On the other hand, 
while tar formation is in no wise negligible, it is always a minor 
factor compared with the total combustible in the fuel, so that no 
serious error is introduced if its composition is estimated, partic- 
ularly since it is known to be rich in-carbon. In the absence of 
direct analyses of the tar in question, the authors usually assume 
it to contain 90% carbon and the rest hydrogen, although it is well 
recognized that it does carry some oxygen, nitrogen and sulfur. 

Illustration 2.—The following data were obtained from a test 
cn a Morgan gas producer. The feed was automatic, insuring 
uniform rate of fuel supply and eliminating any serious varia- 
tions in rate of gas production. Using the same kind of coal 
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under similar conditions of operation over long periods of time, 
it has been found that the weight of dry tar produced is 3.9% of 
the weight of the coal fired. It is desired to determine the gas 
production, the steam decomposition and a heat balance on the 
producer itself. 


ABSTRACT OF TEST SHEET 


Duration of run, hours.... . 2.33 Combustible in refuse...... 9.99 
Steam, pounds per hour.... 338 Coal analysis, wet basis: 
Steam pressure, pounds gage 15 Moisture tress oer = ae LOG 
Coal, pounds per hour...... 866 Gxt act tastes a ontes Se 69.40 
Temperature of air, degrees 1 Pes ato renters ac 4.76 
Fahrenheit: Bi cios iacete eae oe eae 1.48 
lOaz ewilsee 8 Pence dee Game IN; A sgarest ter ccapesciensae ates Tepe 1.48 
Wietsbulllove ange mtetctot tyr 59.4 ORS ty Se ee eh oat eee 9.18 
Barometer, inches of Hg.... 29.43 ASHE ge ere he ae route 12.64 
Temperature of exit gas....1305°F. Heating value, B.t.u. per 
Average gas analysis, per DOUNG, Wry. ieee ees 12,520 
cent by’ volume: 
CO Sets Neeerencins oe eae UGE 
JNANOR S07) aokes ater ova 0.58 
COPS te cucacitcetintees cacteecicaet dere 0.38 
CO 20.76 
laheds cho tokcags oe topee IESG 
CE ure ii tome re 2.98 
Nia Meee eCsecers specie? eke nies 56.71 


Determination of the water content of the gas was made in 
the following manner: A sample was drawn through a steam- 
jacketed filter of glass wool to remove tar and dust, and thence 
through an absorption bulb containing P.O;. In this manner 
14.40 1. of the dried gas were collected at 32.0°C., and at 759 mm. 
pressure. The increase in the weight of the bulb was 0.8451 g. 

Solution.—The coal and gas analyses are tabulated and, by 
using the information regarding the refuse and tar, the distribu- 
tion of carbon and hydrogen is shown. 
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Basis.—100 lb. of coal as fired. 


| Pounds Molt or 

atoms 
IMOIStuKe ert va- Rete eee a me Sica tin to 1.06 0.06 
OM og S'S peok ES AEE Cath a eae ee 69 .40 5.78 
Ha Pench ote ates ats Me Bie (east GaIOPEE Gels Meee SIGS SR oie vig 4.76 2.36 
Big, €OVCIONC IG. CIE CRDFOIG Ruch nO SRRS® Croat AeA an 1.48 
IN eserace os of oe lnc NLS ee sco a 1.48 
Db. 8 Golgi Mn oR Nn oA 9.18 0.29 
PAS MRA OY diets Fe? aM eyes igs cieyeuhenent 12.64 
Bee Fis GND. 25) ce don ace aner te 1.78 
Combined water, 2(0.29) =..........:...... 59 0.58 
C in refuse, 12.64(9.99/90.01).=............. 1.40 0.12 
Oeran her 3.0 (0:9) =e Otay. aie ciclecls. ac Sh 3.51 0.29 
Ginn gas 5278) — O72" = 0129: =. et ew oe 5.37 
Netmbita nin ar et O) n= samek. Atanas aectale 0.39 0.19 
Net Hen gas; 1/78) 0819 = 60. Fo ee 1.59 

Basis.—100 mols of dry gas. 
Gas | Mols | Atoms C | Mols H» | Mols Oz 

COLA alee va est APE te ae aE (eee VED An leeteoe 7.23 
IN (GAs PU an Gene eae 0.58 1.16 1.16 
8 coe 8 Cie he Se 2 ee O2SR- Besa peenatece 0.38 
CO ee ee N od, ches 20.76 20), 7G miedl|ta: ope 10.38 
Bla ee 2B or? ee Agee 1136 voll ete te ~ 11.36 
SETS cree rors Duyehn! stately 2.98 2.98 5.96 
UN erage Ses cree on oh eh ov diese seein 56.71 


Wh Ase Ore Slee ea 100 .00 | 32.13 18.48 eo 


These two tabulated analyses of the coal and gas show, each on 
its own basis, how much carbon is present in the gas. Using 
the amount of coal fired as given in the table of test data, the 
gas production can be estimated directly by a carbon balance. 


Pounds | Atoms Mols 


coal per} Cin dry 
hour gas gas 
: 1 35 
Bs call Ubi rattle 52,000 cu. ft. S. C. per hour 


100 32.13 


A diagrammatic representation of this problem is seen in Fig. 3. 
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A virtually independent check may be had on this figure by 
using a hydrogen balance. Hydrogen occurs in so many places 
that it is best to tabulate the separate items. 


Coal,866 Ib. Gas,52,000 cu.ft. 
Tar, 33.8 lb, 
| fe 
ict ees 


Steam, 338 Ib. Alr, 37400 cu. Ft. 


Fic. 3.—Material balance on gas producer. Basis.—1 hr.} 


Hydrogen Input.—Basis.—1 hr... 
a. From the coal. : 
Moisture + combined water + net H,. = 0.06 + 0.58 4+ 1.59 = 
2.23 mols per 100 lb. coal fired. 


(2.23/100)866 = 19.3 mols per hour. 
b. From the steam. 
338/18 = 18.78 mols per hour. 


c. From the air. This is obtained through the nitrogen in the 
producer gas, from which the air used can be computed. Let the 
quantity of dry producer gas be x mols per hour. From the wet- 
and dry-bulb temperatures of the air, the humidity is found to be 
70%.? The vapor pressure of water at 65.5°F. is 0.63 in. This 
gives as the partial pressure of the water 0.70(0.63) = 0.44 in. 
of Hg, and as the pressure of the dry air 29.43 — 0.44 = 29.0 in. 
Thus the hydrogen brought in by the air as water vapor is 


Mols of 
producer} Mols | Mols dry 
gas Ne air 
ae 56.71 100 0.44 


100m me ezQk 29.0. = 0.01092 mol H.0 vapor 
Hydrogen Output.—a. As water vapor in gas. The figures 
show that for every 14.40 1. of dry gas at 32.0°C. and 759 mm., 
there are 0.8451 g. of water vapor. This is equivalent to 


1In the diagrams used to illustrate problems figures in Roman Type (e.9., 
Coal, 866 lb.) refer to data given in the problem while those in Italics 
(e.g., Gas, 52,000 cu. ft.) refer to calculated values. 

* See any standard humidity tables. 
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760 122.4 7 0.575 g. mol dry gas 


0.8451/18 = 0.047 g. mol water. 


This is 0.047/0.575 = 0.0817 g. mol of water per g. mol of dry 
gas. ‘This number is, of course, identical with the ratio of pound 
mols of water per pound mol of dry gas. Therefore, the hydrogen 
output in this form is 0.08172. 

b. As Hz ingas, 0.18482 mol. 

The hydrogen balance is obtained by equating the input and 
output as calculated above. 


19.3 + 18.78 + 0.0109x = 0.0817x% + 0.18482 


This gives x = 149.0 or 149.0(359) = 53,500 cu. ft. S. C., per 
hour. 

The good agreement of this figure with that obtained from a 
carbon balance (52,000 cu. ft.) furnishes a check on the depend- 
ability of the data and the accuracy of the assumptions. 

Steam Decomposition.—This also may be calculated by either 
the carbon or the hydrogen balance. The steam actually used 
is 18.78 mols per hour. The steam decomposed is equal to the 
number of mols of hydrogen in the izes corrected for the net 
hydrogen in the coal. 


a. By carbon balance. 


Pounds | Atoms C 4 
coal in gas 
Seok 18.48 ; 
100 30.137 26.70 mols Hz in gas 


866(1.59/100) = 13.77 mols net H: from coal 


12.93 mols H, from steam 
(12.93/18.78)100 = 69% decomposed. 


b. By hydrogen balance. 


149(18.48/100) = 27.60 mols Hy, in gas 
13 77 mols net H, from coal 


13.83 mols H» from steam 
(13.83/18.78)100 = 74% decomposed, 
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Heat Balance.—The temperature of the surroundings (65.5°F.) 
will be taken as the reference point for all items of heat input 
and output, all final results being on an hourly basis. 

Heat Input.—The three sources of heat entering the system 
are (a) coal, (b)-steam, and (c) air. 

a. Coal. The heating value is given for dry coal: hence, the 
weight of dry coal must be used in computing the heat input. 
866(0.9894) (12,520) = 10,720,000 B.t.u. 


Nore: 12,520 B.t.u. per pound is the higher heating value of the coal, 
and cannot be realized unless all water formed in combustion is condensed. 

b. Steam. Fifteen-pounds gage pressure corresponds to 15 
(29.92/14.7) + 29.43 = 59.96 in. Hg. To have this pressure, 
the steam (assumed saturated) must have a temperature of 
249°F. The 338 lbs. of steam used per hour bring a quantity of 
heat into the system equal to the total heat content of the steam 
at 249°F., less the heat of the liquid at 65.5°F., z.e., 338(1,163.1 — 
33.6) = 382,000 B.t.u. 

c. Air. Although the air used is at the reference temperature 
and hence brings no heat, as sensible heat, to the system, the 
latent heat of its moisture content is a justifiable addition, 
although admittedly small in this case. H,O is air used = 
28.45 lb., equivalent to (28.45) (1,054) = 30,000 B.t.u. 

Heat Output.—Since the higher heating value of the fuel can 
be realized only when all water formed in combustion is con- 
densed, and since the latent heat of all water entering the system 
in the vapor stage has been considered as input, it is obvious that’ 
the latent heat of all uncondensed water leaving the system is an 
item in the heat output. 


a. Latent heat of waterin gas. 


Pounds | Atoms Mols | Pounds | B.t.u. 
coal Cc H:0 H;0 
per in in 
hour gas gas 
866 5.37 Sele 18 1,054 
oe eee = 225,000 B.t.u. 
100 32,13 as latent heat 
of H;0 in gas. 


Note: The latent heat at 65.5°F. is used since water is included with other 
gases in computing sensible heat. 
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b. Sensible heat in gas. 


Basis.—1 mol dry gas. 


| 


° Heat content, 
Cans Mols B.t.u. Difference,| Product, 
At At B.t.u. Bites 
1805°F. (65.528. 
COP Bee ee. oe 0.0723 13,800 300 13,500 976 
AO iG a ec Aenea eee 0.0038 
(ONO) a eRe een 0.2076 a a 
13 A et ee 0.1156 | eae EL Bate ee 
Ngee ene ae 0.£671 
(ONS D5 "8, rs een gt Nem a 0.0298 | 
ey ae CCDC SS ine Me aly hit cued ink oe tee 
HEA) he oa cs ee 0.0817 11,200 280 10,920 883 
1198 Rare Dee Eee eal ee, Stee gta. 10,333 


1This item is calculated from the equation for the mol.l heat capacity of methane, 
7.5 + 0.0057, by inserting for T its average wane in °R (1,305 + 66.5)/2 + 460 = 1,145, 
remembering that the constant 0.005 is divided by 1.8 when T isin °R. This gives as the 
average molul heat capacity 7.5 + (0.005/1.8) (1,145) = 10 The quantity of Uluminants 
is small and is included with the methane, giving (0.0298 ae 0. 0058) 10. 68) (1,305 — 65,5) = 
472 B.t.u. absorbed in heating up these gases. 


The heat retained by the hot gases is 


Pounds | Atoms Cj Mols uy 
in gas | dry gas 
5.37 100 10,333 
100 32.13 


= 1,498,000 B.t.u. 


c. Heat of combustion of the gas. 


Basis.—1 mol of dry gas. 


Higher heating | Product, 
hid | Mols | value, Chu. | Chu. 
C(O: by Rota Sit earns nee 0.0058 336, 000 1,950 
(IO) Bink Aakths DcpciOreucante ns CARCEOR eo aone 0.2076 68 , 000 14,100 
1B ene AAG 5 a eed OS Oo ae 0.1136 68 , 300 7,750 
(OS We re. pb Seale ROO De aC Stee ete 0.0298 212,000 6,320 
Higher heating FVLP Te INI) aeetetell ea roxay duossncnell oe) ocek-eRas fag av . 30,120 


ee es 
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Atoms C| Mols 
in gas | dry gas} C.h.u. 
5.37 100 30, 1208 es 


100 32.13 


d. Heat in tar. Assume the heat of combustion is equal to 
that of the component elements. 


Pounds 
coal 
866 


= 7,850,000 B.t.u. 


B.1.0. 
866(0.039) (0.10/2.02) (68,300) (1.8) aay Ne ae ts Aacae 207 , 000 
866(0.039) (0.90/12) (97,000) (1.8) =.............. 442 .000 
649 , 000 
Sensible heat: 
866(0.039) (1,305 — 65.5)(0.5)! =............... 21,000 
i Wagitsillial natok es nota Ashe eks SueNe RNG htt Aan seer a eran = tod ars. che mi hr 670,000 
1 Specific heat of tar assumed equal to 0.5. 
Sensthle, 1498000 


Gas } Potential, 7850000 


Coal 10720000 
| Tar,670Q000_. 


Radtationand 
unaccounted for {) To vaporize water 
153,000 403000 


Cin refuse 176.000 


A 
Steam, £8,200 | Air, 0 


Fria. 4.—Heat balance on gas producer, figures represent B.t.u. Basts.—1 hr. 


e. Heat of combustion of carbon in refuse. 


Pounds 
Cc Atoms C| C.h.u. 
1.40 97 ,000 


Pounds 
coal 


is 
SS NG B.t.u. 
12 ,000 B.t.u 


The heat balance may now be written (See also Fig. 4.): 


Heat input: 


B.1.0. 

a. Coal (higher heating value)............... 10,720,000 
b. Steam (total heat—heat of liquid at 65.5)... 382 ,000 
c. Latent heat at 65.5 of atmospheric moisture 30 ,000 

11,182,000 

Heat output: : 

a. Latent heat of water in the gas............ 225 ,000 
b. Sensible heat of hot gases................. 1,498,000 
c. Heat of combustion of gases............... 7,850,000 
d. Lotalsheathinstanke ran aioe eee ee 670 ,000 
e. Heat of combustion of C in refuse.......... 176 ,000 
f. Radiation and unaccounted-for losses ...... 713 ,000 


11,132,000 
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PROBLEMS 


1. A gas producer yields a gas containing 8% COs, 16.3% He, 20.6% CO, 
1% CH, and 54.1% Ne. The coal fired contains 70% C, 3.5% moisture, 
7.5% ash and negligible N and S.. Tar formation can be neglected. 
Calculate: 

Ai Cubic feet of gas produced (dry, 8. C.) per pound of coal fired. Ans. 
70.7. 

(b) Cubic feet of air used (dry, S. C.) per pound of coal fired. Ans. 48.4. 

(c) Pounds of steam decomposed per pound of coal fired. Ans. 0.278. 

(d) Ultimate analysis of the fuel. Ans. 6.22% H, 16.28% O. 

(e) Pounds of steam decomposed per pound of fuel fired, in excess of 
that brought in by the fuel itself. Ams. 0.094. 

2. The coal of the preceding problem has a heating value of 12,500 B.t.u. 
per pound. The air enters the producer at 70°F., with a pressure of 18 mm. 
of water vapor. The barometer is 748 mm. The gas leaves the producer 
at 600°C., and its dew point is 120°F. 

(a) What per cent of the heating value of the fuel appears as available 
heat of combustion in the gas, if the products of its combustion are cooled 
to room temperature? Ans. 77.4%. 

(6) Per pound of fuel fired, how many B.t.u. are supplied to the producer 
as steam (feed-water temperature = 70°F.). Assume steam dry and 
saturated at barometric pressure. Ans. 562. 

(c) What per cent of the steam supplied is decomposed in the producer, 
assuming all the water in the fuel to be driven off as such, and that the’ 
moisture in the entering air is decomposed in the same proportion as the 
steam? Ans. 49.3%. 

3. The gases from a gas producer average 13.0% COs, 16.2% CO, 3.2% 
CHa, 23% H2and 44.6% Ns. The coal fired contains 68% C, 4% moisture, 
9% ash, 15% N and 1.2% 8. The gas leaving the producer contains a 
suspension of tar, which is scrubbed out afterwards. Records over a 
long period indicate a tar formation of 180 Ib. per ton of fuel fired. The tar 
analysis is 90% Cand 10%H. The-coal fired has a heating value of 12,980 
B.t.u. per pound. The air enters at 75°F., and with a partial pressure of 
12 mm. water vapor. The producer gas leaves at 550°C., the partial pres- 
sure of water vapor in it being 145 mm. The barometer is 750 mm. The 
gas as analyzed was sampled through PbO». Assume all sulfur went into 
the gas as SO». Calculate: 

(a) Cubic feet of gas produced (dry, 8. C.) per pound of coal fired. Ans. 
55.4. 

(b) Per cent of steam supplied decomposed in the producer. Ans. 51.0%. 

(c) Per cent of the heating value of the fuel appearing as sensible heat 
in the producer gas. Ans. 11.0%. 

(d) Per cent of the heating value of the fuel lost in the tar, assuming the 
heating value of tar equal to that of its components. Ans. 13.3%. 


CHAPTER IV 
SULFUR COMPOUNDS 


The sulfur used in industry is derived either from the element 
itself or from some sulfide ore, such aspyrites. Before conversion 
into other compounds, these are generally burnt to give SOs. 
The operations are similar to the combustion of carbon com- 
pounds discussed in Chap. II, although special furnaces have to 
be employed. 

Combustion of Sulfur.— While the main product of the primary 
combustion of sulfur is the dioxide, it is apparently impossible to 
avoid the formation of some trioxide. Normally, from 2 to 10% 
of the sulfur burnt is oxidized to the hexavalent state.' The 
vapor pressure of SO; is too great to allow it to condense as such 
at atmospheric pressure and temperature when formed by 
atmospheric combustion,? but when combined with water to 
form H.SO, its condensation is quantitative. Since the usual gas 
analysis is carried out with saturated gas, the SO; is removed 
from the gas as H.SOx, before analysis starts. Hence, as in the 
analysis of combustion gases, water vapor is eliminated from the 
result, so in the analysis of sulfurous gases, any SO; formed-does 
pot appesr. As in the former case, however, the water formed 

y oxidation of hydrogen can be determined by the oxygen dis- 
appearance, so too, in this case, the SO; can be computed in the 
same way. In both cases, this is possible because the oxygen 
supply is determined by the nitrogen in the gas, since all the oxygen 
comes in as air with a fixed Oo:Ne ratio, and because all other 
products of oxidation appear in the gas analysis. Hence the 
oxidation product which disappears can be determined by 
difference. 


‘In the manufacture of bisulfites it is important to keep this percentage 
low, while in a sulfuric acid plant it may well be high. 

2 Were all the oxygen of air consumed to form SOs, there would be two- 
thirds of 21, or 14, mols of SO; which, with the 79 mols of N2, would give 
15% SO3. At a total pressure of 1 atm., the maximum possible partial 
pressure of SO; formed by atmospheric combustion of sulfur is, therefore, 
0.15 atm., or 114 mm. 

60 
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Assume that 10 atoms of S are burnt with 100 mols of air‘and 
that 90% of the S goes to SO, and the rest to SO3. Since the 
reactions involved are S + O2 = SOs and 28 + 30, = 2503, it 
is obvious that 9 mols O» are consumed to form 9 mols of SO, and 
1.5 mols Oz to yield 1 mol SO3. The remaining Oy is, therefore, 
21.0 — 10.5, or 10.5 mols. Since the SO; is condensed prior to 
analysis, the residual gas consists of 9 mols SOs, 10.5 mols O» 
and 79 mols No, or a total of 98.5 mols. Hence the gas analysis 
shows 9.14% SOx, 10.66 % O2 and 80.2% No. 

In practice, the gas analysis is determined experimentally 
and from this the per cent of sulfur burnt to SO; may be com- 
puted. The preceding computation must, therefore, be reversed. 
Assuming the same analysis, the method is as follows: 


Basis.—100 mols gas as analyzed. 


Gas | Mols | Mols O, 
Shi) A dan (ee ee oe ee 9.14 9.14 
he MC ie a ada, ceRicenve 10.66 10.66 
TUES Gat ics. cl Cio ne eae Oe $0.2 


19.80 = Os» accounted for 
ee C2 LO ne i eck 8 Shorea ake ie 21.32 = total O, from air 


1.52 = O» to SO; or 1.01 mols SO; 


Total S burnt = 9.14 + 1.01 = 10.15 
Per cent of S as trioxide = (1.01/10.15)100 = 9.95% 


The failure to check perfectly is due to the fact that the 
estimation of the SO; depends upon a small difference between 
relatively large quantities, and the cumulative error due to 
rounding off the second decimal place throws out the result. 
Careful gas analyses are essential if dependence is to be had upon 
the results, but the percentage error is serious only when the 
fraction of sulfur going to £O3; is small. 

In the important case of the use of SO: analyses of this type to 
determine SO; formation in individual units of a sulfuric acid 
plant, a valuable check is secured upon the results by using 
-ulfur disappearance and oxygen decrease independently in the 
computations. They should be in the ratio 02:15, and diver- 
gence from this ratio is an indication of error. Thus, the average 
composition of the gas entering a contact unit over a 12-hr. test 
period is found by analysis to be 7.2% SOz, 13.2% Oz and 79.6% 
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Ny, and leaving the unit 2.8% SOs, 11.7% Os and 85.5% No. 
Of the SO, entering this unit, what per cent is oxidized to SO3 
in it? 

Since the nitrogen goes through this operation unchanged, it 
should be used as the basis of the computation. The following 
tabulation is self-explanatory: 


Basis.—100 mols No. 


; Mols in Mols in Equivalent 
Gas : : Decrease 
entering gas exit gas SO; 
SOs apa eek 9.05 3.28 Helles OG 
Oe eset ates bere 16.58 13 .69 2.89 5.78 


Hence, of the entering 9.05 mols of SQ, (5.77/9.05)100 = 
63.8% is oxidized to SO3. Furthermore, the ratio of SO2 
decrease to oxygen decrease checks within 0.2%, giving inde- 
pendent confirmation of the dependability of the data. 

When this method of testing and control is applied to 
chambers, the nitrogen oxides must be eliminated. This is 
easily done by collecting the gas samples through bubblers 
containing H,SO, to absorb these oxides. Prior to taking the 
sample itself, enough gas should be drawn through the absorption 
train to saturate the absorbing acid with SO, at its partial pres- 
sure in the gas, in order to avoid loss of SO2 before analysis. This 
is easily done and, at the same time, an average sample assured 
by drawing continuously an excess of gas through the absorbers 
by means of an aspirator and withdrawing only a fraction of this . 
washed gas for analysis. The excess may be returned to the 
chamber, but at a point sufficiently removed so as not to contam- 


+< imate the sample. The decrease in the ratio of SO2:N2 may 


then be taken as a quantitative measure of the acid formation 
between the sampling points. The oxygen decrease should not, 
however, check this unless the O.:Ne ratio in the eliminated 
nitrogen oxides as dissolved in the absorbing acid is the same at 
each sampling point, but since the amount of these oxides is not 
excessive and the ratio does not vary greatly, the error is usually 
negligible. This statement does not apply if the computation is 
carried back to the original air, since the nitrogen oxides as 
absorbed in H.SO, do not normally have the same O»:Nz ratio 
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as the materials added to make up nitrogen losses. Errors due 
to N2O formation and to any possible reduction of active nitrogen 
to the element are also usually negligible. 

Combustion of Pyrites.—In the production of SO, by burning 
pyrites, oxygen disappears from the gas due not only to any SO; 
formation which may occur but also to the oxygen consumption 
necessary to give Fe.O3, which is a product of the combustion. 
In so far as the cinder is completely roasted to trivalent iron, this 
can be allowed for quantitatively by the relationships implied in 
the reactions: 


4FeS, + 110, = 2Fe.O3 + 850, 
4F eS, + 150, = 2Fe.03 + 8803. 


Unburnt sulfide and lower oxides of iron can be determined by 
analysis of a representative sample of the cinder and allowed for. 
From a furnace well designed and operated, however, they should 
be small in amount. Allowance for sulfides of other metals can 
be based on the analysis of the pyrites. While the cinder usually 
holds relatively large quantities of sulfur, it should be in the form 
of adsorbed SO; (7.e., basic sulfate). Since this is stoichiometri- 
cally equivalent to direct addition of SO; to the cinder, it does not ' 
affect the gas analyses or their quantitative interpretation, 
except that such SO; does not leave the furnace in the gas, and 
hence, to compute the SO; in the burner gas, this adsorbed SO; 
in the cinder must be subtracted from the total formed in the 
furnace, as indicated by the burner-gas analysis. 

Thus, with 6.2% SO. and 12.1% O» in the average burner gas 
from a well-roasted pyrites, what percentage of the sulfur is 
oxidized to SO; in the burner? From the preceding equations, 
on the basis of 100 mols of gas as analyzed, the oxygen consumed 
to form SO; is evidently 11/8 of 6.2, or 8.53 mols. Since the Ne 
is 81.7, the O, from the air is 21.72 mols. Hence, O2 unac- 
counted for is 21.72 — 12.1 — 8.53 = 1.09, which is equivalent 
to 8/15 of 1.09 = 0.58 mol SO;. Hence, the total sulfur burnt is 
6.2 + 0.58 = 6.78 mols and the per cent oxidized to SO; is 
100(0.58/6.78) = 8.6%. An analysis of the cinder would make 
it possible to tell how much of this left the burner in the gases. 

Each of these steps in computation is simple. Difficulty 
arises solely from the fact that in plant problems it is usually 
necessary to deal with an interrelated series of such steps, and the 
mere amount of numerical work is sometimes confusing. ‘The 


a 
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following illustrations are intended to show the method of attack 
of the larger problems, but the elements involved remain 
unchanged. 

Illustration 1—A plant burns sulfur which is 99.4% pure at 
the rate of 680 lb. per hour. The average air temperature is 
60°F. The gases emerge from the burner at 760°C., and are 
found to contain 17.4% SO. and 2.7% Os» when analyzed! in the 
usual way. The gases then pass to a cooler, which reduces their 
temperature to 70°F. by means of water which rises from 58 to 
90°F. Calculate: 

1. The per cent of the sulfur burnt forming SOs. 

2. The amount of SO» leaving the burner in pounds per hour. 

3. The air consumption in cubic feet per minute. 

4. The volume of gas leaving the burner and the cooler in 
cubic feet per minute. 

5. The heat dissipated from the burner in B.t.u. per hour. 

6. The water used in the cooler in gallons per hour. 

Solution. 


Basis.—100 mols of gas as analyzed. 


Gas Mols Mols O2 
SOs eee oe eke. eee eee 17.4 17.4 
Ore pre Se eee een Nee 257i 2a 
Nip Ae eins pe tetneet or cbanert cer hax eee 79.9 
100.0 20.1 = Os accounted for 
TO. O(QAS-7 9) aerate We Cocks ee Oe eae 21.21 = Os from air 


1.11 = O: disappearance 


*, 8 to SOs = (2/3)1.11 = 0.74 atom S = 0.74 mol SO; 


1, Since for every 17.4 mols of SO» produced, 0.74 mol of SO; 
is formed, 100(0.74)/(17.4 + 0.74) = 4.1% of the S burnt goes 
to SO3, and 95.9% forms SOs. 

In order to secure the other information Be A it is 
convenient to adopt the time bases indicated in the questions 
themselves. 

* Mercury must be used on account of the marked solubility of SO. in 


water, but a single drop of water is kept above the mercury to saturate the 
gas. 
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2. Basis.—1 hr. of operation. 


Pounds | Pounds Mols 
S burnt} pure S |AtomsS| SO, 
680 0.994 0.959 | 64 
Rede cea ini ler 2 al 1,293 lb. SO» per hour 


3. Basis.—1 min. Assume dry air and normal barometer. 


Cubic 
feet 
Pounds | Mols | Mols | Mols at 
SO, SO. Na; Aree h or Ce 
e2os 79.9 | 100 359 | 520 


The results of these calculations are shown in Fig. 5. 
4, Basis——1 min. 
Mols_ | Cubic 
gas, feet 
Pounds | Mols jincluding| at 
SO. SO, SO; es Ks. 
1,293 100.74 359 |273 + 760 


60 | 64.1 | 17.4 | 973 


= 2,645 cu. ft. per minute 
leaving burner 


The volume of the gas leaving the cooler is found by correcting 
that leaving the burner for the temperature drop from 760°C. 
(1033°K.) to 70°F. (530°R.). 


Cubic feet | At 0°C., or 


at 760°C. 32°F. 
2.64 273 530 
mer sk sel D4 he emia = 753 cu. ft. 
1,033 492 
Water 4520galperhour Gas,753cu.ft.perminute 
Gas,2645 cu. Ft. “Heat removed per hour 
per minute, L203 000 Btu 


S 680 Ib. per hour 


leat loss perha 
T4 36 000B t.u. 


‘es 
Burner /,293lbperhour|, Cooler 


Abr, 743 cu. Ft, 
per minute 


Fria. 5.—Combustion of sulfur. 


5. Basis.—100 mols gas as analyzed = 100.74 mols total gas 
(including SOs). 

The heats of reaction may be taken from the data of Berthelot, 
in Landolt-Bornstein, as S + Oo = SOz + 69,300 cal. and S + 
1.502 = SO; + 91,900 cal. The heat evolved is, therefore, 
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17.4(69,300) + 0.74(91,900) = 1,273,000 C.h.u. = 2,290,000 B.t.u. 
The heat carried out by each gas is its number of mols times its 
total heat at 760°C. (1400°F.) less its total heat at 60°F., these 
values being read from Fig. 2 (p. 6), the total heat for SO2 being 
the same as for COs. The total heat of SO; is not available, 
but it can be shown that its molal heat capacity is approximately 


14 over the temperature range in question. 
Heat Content or Gas Leavinc BURNER 


Total heat, B.t-u. 
G Mol Difference,| Product (= mols X 
es Sg At At Betws difference), B.t.u. 

1400°F. | 60°F. 

SOcet ere r| pelvce 14,800 200 14,550 253 ,000 

DOs eee, ae 2 O(a aaa Sena 14(1,340) 14,000 

ING Oe 5 box 82.6 9 ,660 190 9,470 783 ,000 

No taleheaibere nial ge lines es epee rete newer nee | 1,059,000 


The heat dissipated in the burners is that evolved (2,290,000 
B.t.u.) less that carried out by the gases (1,050,000 B.t.u.) = 
1,240,000 B.t.u. per 100 mols of gas as analyzed, or per 17.4 + 
0.74 = 18.14 atoms of S burnt. Since the sulfur burnt per hour 
is 680 X 0.994/22.1 = 21.0 atoms, the heat dissipated per hour is 
(21.0/18.14) 1,240,000 = 1,436,000 B.t.u. per hour. 

6. Basis.—100 mols of gas as analyzed. 


Heat Content oF GAsES BETWEEN 1400 anv 70°F. 


Total heat, B.t.u. 
a Slane | WWifference, | Products (—smols< 
G Mol ’ 
= se At At B.t.u. difference), B.t.u. 
1400°F. | 70°F. 


Oe comet 17.4 14,800 | 349 14,469 250 , 000 
DOKSdo one OS 74S | Bares. age 14(1, 330) 14,000 
IN Ober oi BPG 9,660 | 260 9,400 776 ,000 
Total heat removed from gases.................... 1,040,000 


ERED ORE esi Se te 

As before, this quantity is on a basis of 18.14 atoms of S burnt. 
Converting to an hourly basis, which corresponds to 21.0 atoms of 
S, gives 1,040,000(21.0/18.14) = 1,203,000 B.t.u. as the heat 
removed from the gases or absorbed by the water. Since the 
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cooling water rises 32°F ., the hourly requirement is 1,203 000/32 
= 37,600 lb. or 4,520 gal., assuming all the heat thus removed. 

Illustration 2.—Pyrites fines are burnt in a Herreschoff burner 
to form SO, for conversion to SO; in a sulfuric acid plant. The 
pyrites used carry 48%.S. Analysis of the burner gas 
shows 9.32% SOs and 6.93% Os. The cinder carries 2.15% S. 
What per cent of the sulfur fired leaves the burner as SO; in the 
burner gas? 

Solution. 


Basis.—100 mols of burner gas. 


Gas Mols Mols O, 
Cha Reece See is hee ae 9.32 9.32 
Oo wee ane ee see 6.93 6.93 
Ne eee Meee oe tics es 0 Soe15 


| 100.00 16.25 


O2 to iron in cinder, = SO, formation, 
(GYD REF Se eerenes eee Se ea Od AO eee 3.50 
19.75 = O: accounted for 
NS BATT OA O77 AL) ae, ee deat ie ph ete On be rs: ee 22.27 = Oz from air 
2.52 = Os» disappearance 
SOs Ormens—iojl oy 2002 «ee ene eee 1.34 mols 


This gives as the per cent of the total sulfur oxidized to SOs, 
100(1.34)/(9.32 + 1.34) = 12.56%, leaving 87.44% as SOz. 

Some of the SO; remains in the cinder as adsorbed SO; and the 
remainder goes into the burner gas. The analysis shows the per- 
centage of sulfur in the cinder, and this can be converted to the 
equivalent percentage of SO;. First, however, the weight of 
the SO;-free cinder is computed. This is done as follows: 

Basis.—100 lb. pyrites. 

The sulfur fired is 48 lb. and the remainder, 52 lb., is gangue 
and iron together. The latter is all oxidized to Fe.O3 and the 
gangue is assumed to remain constant in weight. Whether the 
sulfur is oxidized to SOz2 or SOs3, the equations for combustion of 
pyrites show that for each 8 atoms of S burnt 3 mols of O2 com- 
bine with the iron. Therefore, the increase in weight of the 
gangue and the iron as they appear in the cinder is 
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Pounds S | Atoms S| Mols O» 
awed Mere Sen LEE reais Te) 
OVA IL 8 


Hence, the weight of the SO;-free cinder is 52 + 18 = 70 lb. 

The sulfur in the cinder as adsorbed SO; is 2.15% of the weight 
of the cinder. If x be the number of pounds of sulfur in the 
cinder, then (80/32)z is the corresponding weight of SO; in it and 
the total weight is 70 + (80/32)z. From the condition that the 
percentage of sulfur is 2.15, there is obtained the equation, 


100x 
70 + (80/32)x 


This gives for z, 1.59 lb. of S. Of the total of 48 Ib. of S fired, 
this sulfur which remains in the cinder as SO; is 3.31%. Since 
12.56 % of the S fired was oxidized to SOs, 12.56 — 3.31 = 9.25% 
left the burner as SOs. 

Bisulfites—The formation of SO; has been mentioned as one 
of the factors which interfere with bisulfite manufacture. This 
SO; formation may take place in the burners as illustrated above 
and thus be present in the gas entering the absorbing apparatus, 
or it may take place in the absorbers themselves. Another 
factor influencing the results is the kind of lime used. The 
amount of lime necessary to absorb a given amount of SOsz gas 
will be different for one containing a high percentage of magnesia 
than for one consisting of nearly pure CaO, since the equivalent 
weights of lime and magnesia are not the same. 

Illustration 3.—The cooled gas of Illustration 1 is absorbed in 
a milk of lime, to form bisulfites, in a tower in which the absorbing 
solution flows countercurrent to the gas. The gas leaves the 
tower at 76°F., containing 2.8% O2 and no SOs. The bisulfite 
liquor produced is 7.05% total SOs, of which 1.15% is “‘free,”’ the 
rest, 5.90%, being present as bisulfites. The dolomitic lime used 
is 82% CaO and 16% MgO. Calculate the following: 

1. The volume of gas leaving the absorbing tower per minute. 

2. The consumption of lime per hour and the water necessary 
to slake it. 

3. The amount of bisulfite liquor produced per hour. 

It is, of course, possible to answer items 2 and 3 by actually 
measuring the quantities involved. On the other hand, the 
measurement of large quantities of flowing liquids requires the 
use of equipment often unavailable in connection with such a 


= 2.15. 
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process. ‘The ratio of these different quantities to one another is, 
however, determined by the analytical data. Since these 
analyses are easily carried out, they are very useful in computing 
the amounts in the various streams when the size of one of them 
is known (in this case the sulfur fed to the burners was weighed 
directly). 


Summary or Oruer Data anp CaLcuLaTeD QUANTITIES 


Pounds S (99.4% pure) burnt per hour... ........ 680 
Percent of above’burning tovSOs................., 95.9 
Cubic feet of air at 60°F. used per minute......... 743 
Analysis of SO;-free burner gas: 

RIO ATR Ac Bapune SNS Ceti J,» catia on hi Mie aan aes? 17.4% 

ONS FG Siig SE a ee eee, Se 220% 
Cu. ft. of gas leaving cooler (entering absorber) permin. 753 
Temperature of gases leaving cooler............... 70°F. 


1. Basis.—1 min. 
Cubic feet | Nz at | Dry waste 
air at 60°F. | 60°F. gas 
eee eae Pics tll hs, Ra = 623 cu. ft. dry gas per minute 
100 (100 — 2.8) | 520 

It must, however, be remembered that this gas is practically 
saturated with water vapor since the vapor-pressure lowering of 
water in a saturated lime solution is negligible. The partial 
pressure of water vapor is, at 76°F., 0.87 in., whence the total 
volume is 

623(29.92) /(29.92 — 0.87) = 642 cu. ft. 

2. As a result of the absorption of the sulfurous gases, calcium 
and magnesium sulfates, bisulfites and free sulfurous acid will be 
formed. First, it must be shown qualitatively whether any 
oxidation of SOs has taken place in the absorbers, and second, 
the amount of this oxidation must be calculated; since for every 
mol of SO; (from oxidation of SO2) going to sulfate, 1 mol of 
lime or magnesia must be used, whereas only 1 mol of the basic 
oxides is required for every 2 mols of SO. forming bisulfites. 

There is available the analysis of the gas entering the tower 
and of that leaving it. The nitrogen in this gas is practically 
unchanged; it could disappear in no other way than by solution 
in the bisulfite liquor. Its solubility in water is so slight as to 
render this loss negligible, and it is not unlikely that the water 
employed is originally more or less saturated with it, thus render- 
‘ ing this error even smaller. The nitrogen is, therefore, a suitable 
basis for comparison of the gas entering and leaving the absorber. 
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Basis.—100 mols No». 


Ratio to 100 mols Nz 


Component 
At entrance At exit 
DO pterneae Seite IZ, AY AQ SA) = PAN 7s) None 
Os eee oe eee 2.7/0.799 = 3.38 2.8/0.972 = 2.88 


Granting no oxidation, the ratio of oxygen to nitrogen should 
be the same at exit and entrance. However, the analyses show 
an appreciable decrease.! This decrease of 3.38 — 2.88 = 0.50 
mol Oy, will oxidize twice that amount of SOs, or 1.00 mol. Of 
the total SO, entering the tower, therefore, 1.00/21.78, or 4.6%, 
is oxidized to SO3. Since only 95.9% of the S burnt enters the 
absorber as SOs, the oxidation in the absorber is 4.4% of the 
sulfur burnt. This makes a total of 8.5 % of all the sulfur burnt 
which goes to SOs3, since 4.1% had previously been oxidized to 
SO; in the burners. All this enters the absorber, since the air is 
dry, but had it contained moisture, some or all of the first 4.1% 
would have been condensed in the coolers as H2SQO4. 

The amount of oxides necessary to absorb the SO, and SO3, 
respectively, can now be computed. 


Basis.—1 hr. 
| Mols 
Pounds | Pounds | Pounds 8 in | SOs, in Mols 
crude S| pure 8 | liquor as SO, | liquor lime 
680 0.994 | (1.0 — 0.085) 5.90/2 : 
armen meee eee ing ees hr ae 8.06 mols CaO + 
MgO per hour for 
the combined 
SO, only 


Pounds | Pounds | S as Mols 
crude 8 | pureS SO; SO; 
680 0.994 0.085 


By sil 
Basis.—100 lb. lime. 
Mols of @a ©5382) Gi eer eee ee 1.463 
Molsiof Mig O7= 5116/4. 0:3 ae 0.397 
Molsof total oxides see crete eee eee 1.860 


1 Oxidation of SO, takes place appreciably in dilute solution. 
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Basis.—1 hr. 


Lime required = (8.06 + 1.79) (100/1.86) = 529 1b. per hour for combined 
SO, and SO; 


The amount of water used can be obtained by deducting from 
the total weight of the solution the weight of its components 
other than water. To compute the components in the liquor: 


Pounds | Pounds | Pounds S as 


crude S| pureS SO, 
680 0.994 1.0 — 0.085 64.1 
ee ee | elo ser ineno, 
oe 
Pounds 
Pounds | Pounds Sas 
crude S| pure § SO; 
Ss .994 O85 80.1 
oie ead We : Ee asihee0; 
SP eal 
Total weight of solids = 529 (lime) + 1,235(SO.) + 143(SO3) = 1,907 lb. 
Total weight liquor = 1,235/0.0705 =......................- 17,510 Ib. 


Waste gas 642 cu.ft perminute 


Lime S291b perhour Water 15,650 lb, per hour 


g 


Absorbin 


Gas,753 
¢u.ft.per mmute 


S0, 12355 lb.; SO,, 143 LO, 
Tia. 6.—Production of bisulfite liquor. 


By difference, water in liquor = 17,510 — 1,907 = 15,600 
lb. To this must be added the water picked up by the gas, 
certainly small, but calculated as follows: 

The pressure of water vapor at 76°F. is 0.87 in. 


Cubic | Cubic 
Cubic feet | feet feet Mols 
gas per H.O0 at H,0 


hour vapor | §. C. 
642 X 60_ 0.87 = ——$_—— ge = 51.5 lb. H.O vaporized per hour 


29.92 536 309 


The total water used is, therefore, 15,650 lb. per hour. See Fig. 6. 
3: The weight of bisulfite liquor produced per hour was 
calculated above to be 17,510 lb. 
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Sulfuric Acid.—Owing to the corrosive character of sulfuric 
acid, its measurement when in movement is difficult unless 
special equipment is already installed in the plant. It is 
measured directly only when necessary or where the measure- 
ment is a normal plant operation, such as the determination of 
production. 

The H.SO, made in the Glover tower is about 12 to 15% of 
the entire acid produced by the plant, and the fraction may even 
run as high as 20%. Besides the production of H2SOx, one of 
the important functions of the Glover tower is to concentrate 
the chamber acid by the evaporation of water from it. It is, 
therefore, important to be able to compute how much of the 
total H.SO, is actually produced in the Glover tower and how 
much water is actually evaporated there in a given plant. 

The performance of the Glover tower is so interwoven with 
the operation of the other units of a chamber plant that its 
calculation generally involves the calculation of the other factors 
at the same time. The problem below illustrates the method by 
which this information can be found. 

Illustration 4. 


TABULATED DaTA 


Burner gas: Nitrous vitriol: 
SOR chara Roseanne 7.90% N.O; content as per cent 
O2 45 OO OY Get tac oo Oyo Conte oie 127 159% NaNO; aiiet Oh =) Pater “op cite aikotemamerte 2.60 
IN ges rare tia Ee ae ee ter 79.35% Mixed nitrous vitriol and 
Gas leaving Glover tower: chamber acid fed to 
tei Oiam'ts cathe eed Eben icetc 6.90% Glover tower: 
Opa ae rcrsets en Perens 12.40% N20; content as per 
tie eave, en ee ee ema Dea 80.70% cent NaNOQs......... 1.64 
Glover tower acid: Air temperature’ 
ons pen dayne sae sere OeaD Drytbulbesnen eae 57°F 
Gravity. (Be )inee ene 60.5° Wetibulbissscccciaenee 51h 
Chamber acid: Barometersach cect 29.45 in. 
Ons! Perm Cayenne mR OU 
Gravitya(Bes) ee ete 52.6° 
Sulfur: 
Wons peridavawsea ee Ondo 
Purity. jee ohare ore OG sa Oe 


Calculate from these data: 
1. The sulfur efficiency. 
2. The per cent of the total acid made in the Glover tower. 


3. The per cent of the chamber acid returned to the Glover 
tower for concentration. 
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4, The water evaporated in the Glover tower. 

5. The water fed to the chambers, as steam or otherwise. 

6. The ratio of the acid circulated through the Gay-Lussac 
tower to the acid produced by the Glover tower. 

7. The NaNO; content of the nitrous vitriol, expressed as 
per cent of the sulfur burnt. 

Solution —1. As the compositions of the Glover and chamber 
acids are different, these cannot be added together directly to get 
the plant output, before first being converted to a common basis. 
Similarly, the sulfur input must also be upon the same basis 
before the efficiency can be figured. Accordingly, the amounts 
of these acids and the sulfur burnt will be converted to the equiva- 
lent of 100% H2SOx,, and all other amounts throughout the solu- 
tion of this problem will, in general, be expressed as or converted 
to 100% H2SOu, unless otherwise stated. 

The Glover acid (60.5°Bé. = 78.55%H.SO,) will be 
20.25(0.7855) = 15.90 tons and the chamber acid (52.6°Bé. = 
66.03% HSO.), 5.50(0.6603) = 3.63 tons, giving for the total 
production 15.90 + 3.63 = 19.53 tons of 100% H2SO, per day. 
If all the sulfur used in the burners were completely converted to 
H.SO,, the production would be 6.70(0.994)(98/32) = 20.40 
tons. Hence, the efficiency of the process is 100(19.53/20.40) = 
95.7%. See Fig. 7. 


2. Basis.—100 mols of burner gas as analyzed. 


Gas Mols Mols O, 
SOu ue ea as ix. ee | 7.90 7.90 
(0 Rae Rann eee: WG 12er5 
Nig ete Piece eka ners. 79.35 
100.00 


20.65 O2 accounted for 
EOP oy (22 Ui 70) gers eee acess cain cea 21.09 O» from air 


0.44 Oz to SO; 


SO; = (2/3)0.44 = 0.30 mol 
Total S burnt = 7.90 + 0.30 = 8.20 atoms 
S converted to H,SO, = 8.20(0.957) = 7.85 atoms 


The data which will show the amount of SO: converted to 
H.SO, in the Glover tower will be the compositions of the gases 
entering and leaving it. The analyses of the two gases show that 
they are entirely different with regard to each constituent; 
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therefore, they are not on the same basis. Actually, the gas 
leaving contains less SO. and O2 but the same amount of No, 
since the latter element passes through unchanged, and it can, 
consequently, be made the basis of comparison. Using the same 
basis as previously, z.e., 100 mols of burner gas or 79.35 mols of 
No, the percentage composition of the gas leaving the Glover 
tower can be changed to the molal composition on this basis by 
multiplying by the ratio of the nitrogen contents of the two gases, 
viz., by 79.35/80.70. Using this factor, the analysis of the gas 
leaving the Glover tower can be arranged as follows: 


Gas Leavina GuLoverR TowER 


Basis.—100 mols burner gas as analyzed. 


Gas Per cent Factor Mols 

SOM eee re aces 6.90 79 .35/80.70 6.78 
Op eee. ees noe od I 12.40 79 .35/80.70 12.19 
ING fal tee WS eee ene a 80.70 79 .35/80.70 79.35 
otal are teas cote LOOKOOL@ Seite, meee mene eee 98 .32 


Comparison of these results with the tabulation of the burner- 
gas data shows that the SOz2 decrease is 7.90 — 6.78 = 1.12 mols 


31,3tons (60.5 4037 ton No 03 
1,0, 9.30 tons 


S,670 tons 
2040 tons, 1007, HS Oy 


Burner 


Gay -Lussac | 


4,0in air, 0.50 ton 


Sia 
*) Product 


3.63 tons (100%) 


2.26 tors (100é\5.50tons(52.6 


Product 20.25tons (60.5° 
15.90 tons (700 Yo) 


Fia. 7.—Sulfuric acid problem. Basis.—24 hr. 


and the oxygen decrease, 12.75 — 12.19 = 0.56 mol. Of the 
total sulfur made into H2SO, (7.85 atoms) the conversion in the 
Glover tower amounts to (1.12/7.85)100 = 14.3%. However, 
any SO; in the burner gas condenses as H.SO, in the Glover 
tower. The amount of such SO; has been shown to ke 0.30 mol. 
The total SO; converted to acid in the Glover tower is, therefore, 
100(1.12 + 0.80)/7.85 = 18.1% of the entire plant production. 
This value will be used in later calculations. 
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3. The total production of the plant was calculated to be 19.53 
tons of 100% H.SOx,, giving 19.53(0.181) = 3.64 tons as the acid 
formed in the Glover tower. From the bottom of this tower 
15.90 tons are drawn off as product, and the difference, 15.90 — 
3.64 = 12.26, represents the chamber acid which is concen- 

12.26 
PEE ea 
77.1% of the total acid formed in the chambers which is 
returned to the Glover tower for concentration. 

4, The water evaporated in the Glover tower is determined by 
a water balance. The input consists of the water fed to the top 
of the tower in the form of mixed acid, made by mixing chamber 
acid with the nitrous vitriol from the Gay-Lussac tower, and of 
the water vapor in the air used for combustion. The water 
output of the tower includes the water in the acid issuing from the 
bottom and that evaporated, which leaves the top of the tower 
and passes to the first chamber along with the other gases. 

A simplification is made by assuming that no water is gained 
or lost by the H.SO;, circulated through the Gay-Lussac tower. 
A small quantity of acid mist and water is carried over into the 
Gay-Lussac tower by the gases leaving the last chamber, but this 
is negligible compared to the quantity of acid passing through the 
tower. The water input to the top of the Glover tower due to 
the nitrous vitriol is then equal to the water output in the acid 
from the bottom which is sent to the Gay-Lussac tower. Hence, 
the water input may be treated as the water brought in by the 
chamber acid plus the water vapor in the burner gas (originally 
from the air), and the water output as that in Glover acid drawn 
off as product plus the water evaporated. 

The dry-bulb temperature of the air is given as 57°F. and the 
wet-bulb temperature as 51°F. The humidity of the air 
under these conditions is found from humidity tables to be 66%. 
At 57°F. the vapor pressure of water is 0.47 in., so that its partial 
pressure in the air used is 0.31 in. The barometer is 29.45 in., 
whence the pressure of the dry air is 29.45 — 0.31 = 29.14 in. 

The water vapor entering the burners and hence the Glover 
tower due to the humidity of the air, expressed as tons per day, is 
as follows: 


-Tons 
crude S§ | atoms S |mols Nz |mols air {mols H,O 
6.70 0.994 | 79.35 


trated in the Glover tower. This is 


= 0.5 ton. 
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The chamber acid contains 66.03% H2SOu,, the rest being water, 
so that the amount of the latter entering the Glover tower from 
this source is 12.26(33.97/66.03) = 6.31 tons. The total input 
of water, exclusive of that contained in the nitrous vitriol, is the 
sum of these two quantities, 6.31 + 0.50 = 6.81 tons. 

The water output in the form of Glover acid, exclusive of that 
returned to the Gay-Lussac tower, is 


15.90 X 21.45/78.55 = 4.34 tons. 


Consequently, the rest of the output, or 6.81 — 4.34 = 2.47 
tons, is evaporated by the hot gases entering the Glover tower. 

5. With the exception of 0.50 ton of water entering with the 
air, the rest of the water in the product, both that combined 
with SO; to give H,SO, and that used to give dilute acid, is added 
to the chambers. 

The tons of water in the Glover and chamber acids above that 
necessary to make 100% H:SO. are 15.90(21.45/78.55) = 4.34 
tons and 3.63(383.97/66.03) = 1.87 tons, respectively. That 
combined with SO; to give H.SO, amounts to 19.53(18/98) = 
3.59 tons. The total, less 0.50 ton from the air, is that fed to the 
chambers: 4.34 + 1.87 + 3.59 — 0.50 = 9.380 tons. 

6. The analysis of the nitrous vitriol is given as equivalent to 
2.60% NaNO; and that of the acid formed by mixing it with 
chamber acid is given as equivalent to 1.64% NaNO3. Conse- 
quently, the weight of the nitrous vitriol will be to the weight of 
the mixed acid inversely as the ratio of the equivalent NaNO; 
contents, or as 1.64:2.60. The weight of the chamber acid in 
the mixed acid is 12.26/0.6603 = 18.55 tons, so that, calling the 
weight of the nitrous vitriol x, the above becomes 


x _ 1.64 
18.55 +2 2.60 


giving 31.7 tons as the weight of the nitrous vitriol. 

Part of this consists of the N20; content, 7.e., (31.7)(0.0260) 
(38/85) = 0.37 ton, leaving 31.7 — 0.37 = 31.8 tons, as the 
weight of 60.5° Bé. Glover acid circulated through the Gay- 
Lussac tower. This is 31.3/20.25 = 1.55 times the quantity of 
Glover acid drawn off as product. 

7. The equivalent NaNO; content of the nitrous vitriol is 
31.7(0.0260) = 0.825 ton, or, expressed as a percentage of the 
sulfur burnt, (0.825/6.70)100 = 12.3%. 
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PROBLEMS 


1. Sulfur is to be burnt at the rate of 400 lb. per hour to produce SO, 
for production of bisulfite liquor used in the manufacture of wood pulp. 
It is proposed to use 10% excess air. It is estimated that the gases will 
enter the flue leading to the coolers at 650°C. Furthermore, it is desired 
to have the linear velocity of the gases at this point 5 ft. per second. 

(a) What should be the diameter of the flue? Ans. 2.38 ft. 

(b) The gases leave the absorbing tower at 60°F. What must be the 
volumetric capacity of the suction blower in cubic feet per minute? Ans. 
340. 

2. A contact sulfuric-acid plant using sulfur as raw material uses a number 
of contact chambers with SO; absorbers after the first and last chambers. 
The gas leaving the absorber after the first chamber has 6.0% SO» and 
7.0% Ox. What per cent of the total sulfur burnt is oxidized to SO; pre- 
vious to this point? Ans. 52.9%. 

3. In a plant producing H.SO, by the contact process, sulfur is burnt to 
SO» in a suitable burner, and the SO: gases pass through a preliminary con- 
tact chamber in which partial oxidation to SO; occurs. This SO; is absorbed 
and the gases then pass to a final contact chamber and absorber. The 
gases leaving the first absorber are 3.85% SO» and 8.27% On». 

(a) Of the total sulfur burnt, what per cent is oxidized to SO; in the first 
contact chamber? 

(b) What per cent of excess air was used over that theoretically required 
for complete oxidation? Ans. 39.0%. 

(c) Assuming complete oxidation in the final chamber, followed by 
quantitative absorption of the SOs, what is the per cent of oxygen in the gas 
discharged from the system? Ans. 6.95%. 

4. A contact sulfuric acid plant pays 14.4 cts. per unit (7.e., price per ton 
divided by per cent of total sulfur), f.o.b. mine, and $1 freight per ton of 
ore of the following analysis: 


Prr Crunt 
Shier Ate ee a Ten ws Sees citrine 47 .40 
CB Tey Renn ees ee Sine eG Bee Sn Cn eRe eS Coenen 1.70 
TNE beng Bac Bd Rn ate ie dB, 29 BON Rea F 8, eon eR AS ny eee 0.39 
LS NR ny eh Ee ca Be Ee OYE Oo SY OREM ete ate 46 .20 
IP Dera eee ea Mere lope b choreasceee tele ome cists Se Areca 0.47 
PPT ey Mn ihe 7 SSNS SOONER PROMOTE CLO ROL On A Ca 0.12 
GEINTAUEGS cous ac DOO DO COOOUIL OU Magica d tect inmne ors 3.72 


The cinder is found to contain 5.2% S, and the arsenic, lead and zinc are 
largely volatilized. The gangue remains unaffected, except that lime and 
magnesia go to sulfates. The plant also recovers 80% of the copper by 
leaching the cinder, ata net profit of 9 cts. per pound of copper recovered. 
Of the total SO. gases going to the contact chamber, 4% pass through 
unoxidized. What is the net raw material cost (allowing for copper recov- 
ered) per ton of 100% H.SO, produced? Ans. $4.25. ; 

5. A plant is using pyrites A, paying 16.4 cts. per unit, f.o.b. mine, the 
freight rate being $1 per ton of ore. 
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| Pyrites A, per cent | Pyrites B, per cent 


Se eres Oh laren 49.70 49.40 
Cu eet ae ees. B12 0.46 
LE Deke RE tog rien 0.72 0.39 
Eee ed, eee eine. 44.00 46 .20 
Phe eee reins 0.86 0.47 
ae ee ee ee 0.38 0.12 


In the cinder from burning A as well as possible, there is 4.1% 8, but it is 
estimated that the cinder from B will have only 3.2%. This plant leaches 
the cinder from A, recovering 90% of the copper at a cost of 4 cts. per pound 
of copper recovered, its value (less selling costs, etc.) being 12 cts., leaving 
a net profit of 8 cts. per pound of copper. Per unit of sulfur, what can the 
plant afford to pay for B, f.o.b. mine, the freight rate being 50 cts. per ton? 
(See problem 4.) Ans. 9.85 cts. 

6. Pyrites fines are burnt ina Herreshoff burner to form SO, for conver- 
sion to SO; in a chamber sulfuric acid plant. The pyrites used carry 46.5% 
S. The cinder produced carries 2.03% 8. The burner gases contain 9.58% 
SO:2 and 7.51% Os. The gases are sampled after each chamber, the nitro- 
gen oxides removed from the sample and the residual sample analyzed over 
mercury. The following results are the averages of a number of analyses: 


After first After second After third 
chamber, per | chamber, per | chamber, per 


cent cent cent 
SOR ee hee ase ket eae 4.87 1.28 Trace 
Os eerean OE ie ears. 3 SZ 3.74 3.16 
N2 89.76 94.98 96.84 


(a) What per cent of the sulfur fired leaves the burner as SO» in the burner 
gas? Ans. 92.8%. 

(b) What per cent of the sulfur fired is converted into and condensed as 
H2SO, in each chamber, assuming no SO; passes from one chamber to the 
next? Ans. 49.2%, 32.8%, 10.8%. 

7. A plant burns sulfur of 99.6% purity at the rate of 720 lb. per hour. 
The average air temperature is 75°F., and the pressure of the water vapor in 
it is 18 mm. The barometer is normal. The gases leave the burner at 
700°C., and when analyzed over mercury contain 15.5% SOs, 4.5% O2 and 
the rest Ny. The gases pass through a cooler, and leave the cooler at 65°F. 
They then are passed through a coke tower, to remove from them any 
sulfuric acid mist which may be formed in the cooler. The gases pass from 
the coke tower to an absorbing tower, where they are brought into contact 
with milk of lime to form bisulfites. The gases leave the tower at TOPE. 
and contain 4.7% Oz and no SQ:. The bisulfite liquor produced containg 
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6.95% total SOs, of which 1.25% is “free,” the rest, 5.70 %, being present, 
as bisulfites. The lime used is 80% CaO and 16% MgO. Calculate the 
following: 

(a) Per cent of total sulfur burnt to SO; in the burner. Ans. OG. 

(b) The air consumption in cubic feet per minute. Ans. 927. 

(c) The heat dissipated from the burner in C.h.u. per hour. Ans. 880,000. 

(d) The volume of gas leaving the absorbing tower per minute. Ans. 
754 cu. ft. 

(e) The lime consumption, pounds per hour. Ans. 523. 

(f) The pounds of bisulfite liquor produced per hour. Ans. 18,120. 

8. In the making of wood pulp by the bisulfite process, crude sulfur 
containing 2% of non-volatile impurity is burnt, the gases are cooled and 
then mixed with ‘“‘recovered”’ gas from the digesters in which the wood pulp 
is cooked with the bisulfite liquor. The mixed gases are absorbed by milk 
of lime, thus giving the bisulfite liquor. The following data are the average 
results of a number of analyses. 


Gas leaving | Recovered gas, ee cea ne 
absorber, per 
cooler, per cent per cent 
cent 
SCR ae ne Se eee 19.20 50.00 21.45 
kG Fier in ie eee EA hae 1270 6.53 2.05 
ING tere a cies cece ee 79.10 43.47 76.50 


(a) Calculate the per cent excess air fed to the burner. Ans. 9.03%. 
Calculate per pound of crude sulfur fired: 

(b) Cubic feet of air to burner (dry, S.C.). Ans. 57.1. ' 

(c) Cubic feet of recovered gas (dry, 8.C.). Ans. 4.5. 

9. A gas works is removing H.S from impure gas from the ammonia 
scrubbers by the use of an iron ore containing on the average 34% FeO; 
and no S._ Air is admitted by a separate duct to the purifiers so that 
the revivification is continuous. When the purifying agent is rejected, the 
analysis is 16% Fe.0;and46%8. A ton of ore is required for each 1,200,000 
cu. ft. of purified gas measured at standard conditions. 

Calculate: 

(a) The volume of gas removed in the purifiers per 1,000 cu. ft. of purified 
gas. Ans. 18.3 cu. ft. 

(b) The volume of air theoretically required per 1,000 cu. ft. of impure 
gas entering the purifiers. Ans. 44.2 cu. ft. 

(c) The number of times the iron may be considered to have been reused, 
assuming an average of 75% conversion each time. Ans. 5.4. 

(d) The increase in the per cent of nitrogen in the final product due tc 
the admitting of the theoretical amount of air. Ans. About 3.4%. 


CHAPTER V 
LIME AND CEMENT 


In lime burning the fuel consumption is often expressed as 
the ‘‘fuel ratio,” z.e., the pounds of lime produced per pound of 
fuel used. The fuel ratio can easily be estimated from the 
analysis of the kiln gas, provided the compositions of fuel and 
limestone are known. 

Illustration 1.—Consider the burning of pure calcium carbon- 
ate with hydrogen-free coke containing 83% carbon producing a 
gas of the composition 26.5% COs, 5.0% Os and 68.5% Ne. 
It is required to compute the ratio of lime produced to coke 
burnt, the per cent excess air used in combustion and the amount 
of stack gas per ton of lime. 

Solution.—This problem differs from one in simple combustion 
in that the gas contains not only the products of combustion 
of the fuel but also a reaction product from the charge, 7.e., 
the CO, from the limestone. In calculation, this must in some 
way be separated from the rest of the COs, which is a product 
of combustion. The nitrogen present in the gas comes wholly 
from the air used for combustion of the fuel and may be employed 
as the basis of an oxygen balance in the manner illustrated under 
combustion calculations. The free oxygen in the kiln gas is due 
to excess air and, allowing for this, the nitrogen will give the 
oxygen actually consumed in the combustion of the fuel. The 
following computation should be self-explanatory. 


£0 
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Basis.—100 mols of dry kiln gas. 
AAS oe SS a ae EE ee ee ee 


Component | Mols Mols O, | Atoms C 

COSTES ore eee ii Wee re 26.5 260 26.5 
(hy cco Rite Seo oe ete eee 5.0 50 
ING rte eer kein, cll te hee ene 68.5 

DRURY Be to ela ee ee a 100.0 Soleo 
Optromuvairy G8'5(20/, 79) = oooh pes vacles ae ees cers 18.2 
. . O2 from stone = CO, from stone =............ 116383 13563 
.. C from fuel = O2 for combustion =............ ee 1 


.’. weight CaO produced = 13.3(56.1) = 745 lb. 
.°. weight coke’ burnt = 13.2(12)/0.83 = 191 lb. 
.°. fuel ratio = lb. CaO/Ib. coke = 745/191 = 3.9. 
Per cent excess air = 100(5.0/13.2) = 37.9%. 
Mols kiln gas per ton CaO, 2,000(100/745) = 268. 


Illustration 2.—In practice, however, pure CaCO; is not used 
as the source of the lime nor coke as the fuel. For example, a 
limestone containing, on the dry basis, 42.5% CO: and no other 
volatile matter is burnt with coal containing 81.0% C, 4.7% H, 
0.5% 8, 1.8% N, 4.6% O and 7.4% ash. The analysis of the 
stack gas is 24.4% COs, 4.1% O2 and 71.5% Ne. Compute as 
in the previous case the fuel ratio, the excess air and the stack 
gas per ton of lime. 

Solution.—Since the coal contains hydrogen, all the oxygen 
consumed in burning the fuel will not be present in the dry gas, 
and the previous method must be modified. Preliminary calcu- 
lations on the coal analysis are necessary. 


Basis.—100 lb. coal. 


Constituent Pounds | Mols or atoms] O» required 
(CUES PAs so ce and oo 81.0 6.75 6.75 
18 fens, Weare oem aoe 4.7 2.33 
(ORs foie ial Rota raihor sneer 4.6 0.14 
IN Gb Else dna s ceoverePeuele ene. ate: 2.05 1.03 
OGL ce romee amici te wrsteue 7.78 
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This table shows that, whereas 100 lb. of coal contain 6.75 
atoms of C, to burn this coal 7.78 mols of atmospheric oxygen 
are required, of which 1.03 mols will not appear in the kiln-gas 
analysis, since it represents oxygen combining with net hydrogen 
to form water. “A 

Now consider the gas. Obviously, the oxygen present as 
such in the gas is due only to excess air. 


Basis.—100 mols dry gas. 


Ostromeaive (led (21/70 eee ee ee eee LO Oemols 
Os @xGess tite oe 5 ge eet ae ea ee AS mols 
O2 required for combustion................-.- 14.9 mols 
pRotala@s present. .-! a ee eet oe eee 24.4 atoms 
@eirornecoalee | cO(G2 ly iied Oe ae eta ten eee 12.9 atoms 
CiromalimestOme tem er ee anes es ree ee 11.5 atoms 
Pounds lime, 11.5(44)(100 — 42.5)/42.51 =.... 685 

Pounds coalvet2:9 GOO/G8( 5) te eee LO 

Pounds lime per pound of coal, 685/191 =..... 3.59 
Pweesseain pel OO (ih 429 Vigan On 2. ees eS PY BG 
Mols H2O from combustion, 14.9(2.383/7.78) = 4.46 
Total stack cas: LOO 446 =. egw 2 10446 
Mols gas per ton of lime, 2 000(104. 46/685) = = 1. 305 


It will be noted that this method involves earmarking and 
setting aside the excess oxygen, leaving 14.9 mols as the oxygen 
necessary for theoretical combustion. Since the analysis of the 
fuel gives the ratio of carbon in the fuel to oxygen required for 
theoretical combustion, it is now possible to earmark the carbon 
from the fuel and get the carbon from the stone by difference. 

The above examples serve to indicate the method of computa- 
tion. The ones which follow show how the method is applied to 
gas-fired kilns and kilns provided with gas-recirculation equipment. 

Illustration 3.—A gas producer supplies the fuel for several 
lime kilns. Although the composition of the gas varies, the 
average of a number of analyses gives 9.5% COs, 20.1% CO, 
11.3% He, 2.8% CH, and 56.3% Ne. Samples of the gas 
discharged by the kiln give 27.75 % COz, 2.25% O2 and 70.0% Ne. 
Find per pound of carbon burnt the number of pounds of lime pro- 
duced from a limestone of the composition 1.54% insoluble, 1.44% 

R2O3 (small iron), 50.07% CaO and 3.54% MgO. 

Solution = iaxnaeeta of the kiln-gas analysis shows that 
its carbon comes from the producer gas and the limestone, its 


1 The figure 44 is the molecular weight of CO.. 
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oxygen from three sources, fuel, limestone and air, and its nitro- 
gen from both air and fuel. Furthermore, the hydrogen in the 
fuel does not appear in the dry kiln gas. While the selection 
of a basis for calculation is somewhat arbitrary, there being no 
single factor connecting one stream with the others, nevertheless, 
as in the preceding cases, it will be found convenient to choose 
the kiln gas as the basis of computation. 


Basis.—100 mols of dry kiln gas. 


Gas Mols Atoms C Mols O, 
Oe tres eI EO at et eras) Diane PAT oT 5) 
CON 8 ead area, Hen a, OE eae PAD AT 9 dat Pee ae Let iene 2.25 
NES, Ss A, oe ee er 70.0 
ERO Cals ar ee ec ie oe ete 100.0 QD 30.00 


Now, since the quantities of the other three streams yielding 
this kiln gas are not determinable directly, let 


x = the mols of producer gas. 
y = the mols of air. 
= the mols of CO» from the limestone. 


Next the data from the analysis of the fuel are tabulated: 
Basis.—100 mols of dry producer gas. 


Gas | Mols | Atoms C | Mols H, | Mols O, 
Oe tele tae ae te 9.5 9.5 9.5 
(ND) 3 CS ONG REY Fe a ai Died. 20.1 10.05 
PELs Hep eer tn tia ore Po Seer, bess or ies 
EAT a Mie ae ee ees 2.8 D8 5.6 
INA en Sa ee 56.3 

Lo Cae y= cee ee ee 100.0 apes 16.9 19.55 


Three simultaneous equations can be written expressing C, Oz 
and N; balances, each on a basis of 100 mols dry kiln gas: 

C balance, 0.324” + 2 = 27.75 

Oz balance, (0.1955 — 0.169/2)% + 0.21ly + 2 = 30.00 

Ne balance, 0.5632 + 0.79y = 70.00 
The term, (0.1955 — 0.169/2)z, in the O, balance is the oxygen 
in the producer gas going into the dry kiln gas. It is obtained 
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by subtracting from the total oxygen in the fuel the oxygen 
equivalent of the hydrogen in it, because (0.169/2)x mols of 
oxygen will not show up in the dry kiln gas. These equations 
when solved give: 


x = 45.1 mols of producer gas. 
y = 56.5 mols of air. 
z = 13.13 mols of COz from the limestone. 


, Another solution to the proklem, not algebraic, follows: 

Basis —100 mols producer gas. The oxygen required for 
theoretical combustion is 32.4 + 16.9/2 — 19.55= 21.3 mols, 
the corresponding amount of nitrogen being 21.3(79/21) = 80.2 
mols. Adding this to the nitrogen already present in the fuel 
gives 136.5 mols as the total nitrogen produced by theoretical 
combustion. Hence, the ratio of carbon from the fuel to total 
theoretical nitrogen is 32.4/136.5. 

Basis.—100 mols dry kiln gas. Turning attention again to the 
kiln gas, it is seen that this contains 2.25 mols of Oe, the presence 
of which is due to excess air. The corresponding nitrogen is 
2.25(79/21) = 8.47 mols. The remaining nitrogen, 70.00 — 8.47 
= 61.53 mols, may be designated as the necessary nitrogen 
coming from the theoretical combustion of the fuel. Since the 
ratio of carbon in the fuel to the necessary nitrogen has been cal- 
culated to be 82.4/136.5, the actual amount of CO: from the fuel 
present in 100 mols of kiln gas must be (32.4/136.5)61.53 = 
14.62 mols. The remainder, 27.75 — 14.62 = 13.13 mols, comes 
from the limestone. To calculate the amount of producer gas 
used, it will be noted that it must be sufficient to give 14.62 
mols COs. Since 100 mols of producer gas will yield 32.4 mols 
- of COs, (100/32.4)14.62 = 45.1 mols of producer gas will be 
necessary. 

This solution involves earmarking and setting aside the 
nitrogen equivalent to excess air, the remaining nitrogen being 
that corresponding to theoretical combustion. Since the analysis 
of the fuel gives the ratio of the carbon in the fuel to the nitrogen 
for theoretical combustion, it is now possible to earmark the 
carbon from the fuel and get that from the stone by difference. 
This illustrates the fact that earmarking frequently makes it 
possible to simplify computation by using arithmetric methods 
rather than algebraic. Algebraic methods, however, though 
sometimes more cumbersome, are more generally applicable. 
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The above results show that 45.1 mols of producer gas are 
required for 13.13 mols of CO. produced from the stone. This 
gas is equivalent to 45.1(32.4/100)(12) = 175.5 Ib. of carbon con- 
sumed in the producer. If the per cent of carbon in the coal 
is known, this figure can be converted into the corresponding 
weight of the coal. Then, in order to calculate the final result, 
namely, the pounds of lime produced per pound of carbon con- 
sumed, the only remaining quantity to be determined is the 
pounds of lime produced, which will be obtained through the 
analysis of the limestone. 


- Basis.—100 lb. Limestone. 


Pounps 
NON-VOLATILE 
Isso lib] Gir er eh ie cate aie baie a ee nee. 1.54 
LEDS C) pr eae eM rt ae Neh oe ch Sia tis pene ans ecg ee eer a 1.44 
MBE Pes epee ees ee A ME LES >. ential Rac 50.07 
INTEC) ee treet geste Binge he va hast ON cha: eee 3.54 
Qbsl WON=VO LE til Cree okie oats, atten Maelo noice: see ects 56.59 


COs, by difference = 43.41 lb. = 0.985 mol. 


The figure, 43.41, obtained by difference from 100 of the sum 
of the other constituents may be checked against the CO» 
corresponding to the CaO and MgO present. Theoretically, 
the CO, should be 50.07(44/56.1) + 3.54(44/40.3) = 43.15%. 
The useful datum obtained from this analysis is the ratio, 
pounds of lime (non-volatile material):mols of CO2, which is 
56.59/0.985. 

Returning to the former basis of 100 mols of kiln gas, 175.5 
Ib. of carbon burnt in the producers are equivalent to 13.13 
mols of CO, from the limestone which produces (56.59/0.985) 
13.13 = 755 lb. of lime. The ratio, pounds of lime per pound of 
yey is 755/175.5 = 4.3. 

/Tilustration 4.—An externally fired shaft lime kiln uses a coal of 
14,160 B.t.u. per pound as fired, which contains 78.31% C, 5.26% 
H, 1.55% N, 0.90% S, 6.37% ash and 7.61% O. The kiln burns 
a limestone of high purity, producing on the average 2,000 Ib. per 
hour of burnt lime. The average stack-gas analysis is 19.1% 
CO2, 6.8% O. and 74.1% Ne. These gases leave the kiln at 
300°C., and the lime is discharged at 250°C., air temperature 
being 20°C. 

The heat of formation of CaCO; from CaO and CO, at 20°C. is 
42,500 cal. per gram mol. The specific heat of CaO may be 
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taken as 0.18, while that of CaCO; is 0.202 + 0.0001, where 
t is in degrees Centigrade. 
Compute the following: 


1. Fuel ratio, i.e., the pounds of lime per pound of coal. 
2. Excess air used for combustion. 
3. Heat distribution in the kiln. 


Solution.—In order to get the coal and gas analyses into more 
useful shape, they will be recalculated as follows: 


Basts.—100 lb. of coal. 


Pounds Molex Oo H,0 
atoms required 
CRI enor earn (hese! 6.52 6.52 
sy ieites are, skp etatoees nce 5.26 2.61 2268 
fle, Sit mieceas ove iewtien as Cheer oe 0.90 0.03 
Obtt hoot oe uta otter eG 0.24 
IS 1 gi Better ce Re ae See 2.22 iba 
7.63 


Sulfur will be converted to SO; in this kiln, being absorbed 
by the lime as CaSO,. Deducting the amount of oxygen 


Stone,3570 Lb, Gas, 460Omols 


Coal, 7456, Atr, 4l4mols 


Fic. 8.—Lime kiln. Basis.—1 hr. 


required for this from the oxygen present gives for the net 
oxygen, 0.24 — (3/2) (0.03) = 0.195 and for the net hydrogen, 2.61 
— 2(0.195) = 2.22 mols. 
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Basis.—100 mols of stack gas. 


Gas , Mols Atoms C Mols O; 
CLO ne BG te oor ead, Ket i ce ne eee LORE VOR 19.1 
(Oh BincGid Oh Ree eee ee ee 6.8 S eee 6.8 
Se eee asta rela) hol n amaekny con Nvauscala apc ete o a 
4 Kol staal Cn Le a, oe ee 100.0 19.1 25).9 


——————eeEEEEEEeEeEeEe 


From this table the following can also be computed (See Fig. 8): 


Osiiventering airs 74.1(2 1/79). ue eon eee 19.7 
Ce OX CESS ee Ntmestrcer rete revert rae eae RA a ae 6.8 
O, required for complete combustion............... 12.9 
RotaliGr presente caper cranes cc einen cen, Oe er ig) al 
Citronmconinel2:9(6.52/11-035) beeen ene onan LEO) 
Coiror SOM Girceaec oe seme rane ae eae et eee 8.1 
Time produced ys: (OGul) a — seen eed a eee eee 454 lb. 
Coalfused ALTO G00/G:52)ieer ates. es aa la es 169 lb. 
Pounds lime per pound coal, 454/169 =............ 2.68 
Per ‘cent of ‘excess air, 100(6:8/12:9) =". ease O25 7% 
Mols H,0 from combustion, 2.61(12.9/7.63) =.... 4.4 mols 
Mols gas passing through shaft per pound of lime 
produced; L044 /454 =o oi. espaustects «cree ue 0.23 mol 
On an hourly basis: 
Pounds:of lnneiproduced 2 45--es ere aera 2,000 Ib. 
Pounds of coal used, 2,000(169/454) =............ 745 lb. 


In computing the heat distribution, since the temperatures 
are all given in Centigrade, it will be convenient to perform 
the calculations in C.h.u. rather than B.t.u. The heat of com- * 
bustion of the coal is 14,160/1.8 = 7,870 C.h.u. per pound, 
which is the higher heating value. Since the water formed on 
combustion will be vaporized, this should be lowered by the 
amount necessary to do this. Using 10,500 C.h.u. per mol of 
water as the heat of vaporization, this will give 7,870 — 10 500 
(2.61/100) = 7,595 C.h.u. Thus the heat input will be the 
number of pounds of coal times the lower heating value, 745 
(7,595) = 5,650,000 C.h.u. 


1 Exclusive of the SO; absorbed, 0.03(12.9/7.63)80 = 4 lb.” 
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The heat output is made up of the sensible heat in the stack 
gas, the sensible heat in the hot lime, the heat of decomposition 
and the radiation loss. 

The sensible heat in 100 mols of dry gas Soke 4.4 mols of water 
vapor at 300°C. above 20°C. is found by using Fig. 1 (p. 5). 


Basis.—100 mols of dry stack gas. 


Heat content, C.h.u. Differ Sensible 

Gas MO Sutil = eaenaae ea : cane heat, total 
At 300°C.) At 20°C. rae Chu. 
COvr ace 19.1 2,920 180 2,740 52,400 
IN 3 O peeaiateee sete 80.9 2,070 140 1,930 156 , 000 
WRIA OMS Sets 2 5 ou om 4.4 2,53 170 2,360 10, 400 
Total ates tee i ene Bite, Knick es ene 218,800 


This and the other items of heat output will be calculated 
per hour. 


Basis.—1 hr. 
C.h.u. Per cent 

Stack-gas loss per hour: 

(213°800)/454)) 21000 eed re eetnenoeta ee 964 , 000 

(9627000)/576501000) 1008 mrarer ssi cere lanier inion 17.0 
Heat in lime: 

HON OMS (CSO) = PONS casbocsscacsesee 82,800 

(CEO) COKE OOM CW) = tActeaacocmonanal) cfosaooce 15 
Heat of decomposition: 

(2000/5651) 42°50 Osler eras ieee erste 1,515,000 

GE 515;00075,650 000) L00k—e ere ee eeracieiee aetna 26.8 
MRotalphestraccounteds! Onesies r satan anae 2,562 ,000 45.3 
Heat loss by radiation, by difference......... 3,088 , 000 54.7 
Total heat output = heat input............ 5,650 , 000 100.0 


This kiln has an excessive fuel consumption, due to an inordi- 
nately large radiation loss. It should be examined to determine 
the cause of this loss and the defect remedied if practicable. 

Illustration 5.—It is proposed to provide the kiln of the pre- 
ceding problem with Eldred-Doherty recirculation to reduce 
fuel consumption and to protect the lime from overburning. To 
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accomplish this, the kiln will be operated with only 20% excess 
air and the recirculation and furnace operation so adjusted that 
the furnace gases enter the kiln at 1100°C. Furthermore, these 
furnace gases entering the kiln are to contain enough CO and 
hydrogen so that the heat of their combustion will furnish the total 
heat of decomposition of the stone at burning temperature. The 
lime is to be burnt at 900°C. All preheating of the stone will be 
done at the expense of the sensible heat of the kiln gases. No 
attempt will be made to increase kiln capacity. This being the 
case, the same temperatures may safely be assumed for stack 
gases and burnt lime as under present operating conditions, 7.e., 
300 and 250°C. respectively. Furthermore, wall losses by radia- 
tion and conduction will remain unchanged. It is estimated 
that, of these total wall losses, 5% occur in the cooling zone, 10% 
in the lime-burning zone, 15% from the external furnace and 70% 
from the charge-preheating zone in the upper part of the shaft 
and stack connections. 

These assumptions appear to imply a sharp demarcation 
between the zones of preheating and burning the stone, whereas, 
of course, these zones overlap decidedly. Such overlap, how- 
ever, does not affect the heat distribution on the assumptions 
as stated. Actually some residual CO and hydrogen may burn 
in the preheating zone, but in so far as this is the case the gases 
cool correspondingly in decomposing the stone. Effects of this 
sort must counterbalance completely and, therefore, need not 
be considered in computation. 

The molal ratio of CO:H, in the furnace gases may be taken 
as 4:1. Even if this ratio be greatly in error, it makes but 
little difference in the results, because the heats of combustion 
of the two are so nearly equal. 

To design the recirculating equipment, it is necessary to know 
the amount of gas to be handled and, to justify the installation, 
the saving in fuel. Therefore, the following should be computed: 

1. The percentage saving in fuel which may be anticipated 
from the modified equipment. 

2. The volume of stack gases which must be recirculated per 
hour. 

3. Percentage of the total air supply which enters the furnace 
and. percentage entering the bottom of the kiln as secondary 
air, — 

4, Analysis of the furnace gases entering the kiln. 
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Solution.—Examination of the problem shows that the data 
given are the coal analysis, the amount of lime produced, the per 
cent excess air, certain temperature requirements, certain 
physical characteristics of the materials, such as specific heats 
and heats of reaction, and the radiation loss. The problem then 
involves several unknown quantities. One of these is the fuel 
consumption which will be called x. Now the total air used is a 
function of x and so also is the quantity of stack gas. An overall 
heat balance will give the value for z. The fact that some gas is 
recirculated does not influence the gas analysis, for, as a certain 
amount of the gas enters the furnace at 300°C., a like amount js 
discharged from the top of the kiln. 

Therefore, consider a section around the whole kiln. The 
streams of materials entering this system are the coal, the air 
and the stone, while the streams leaving are the lime and the 
waste gas. 

Basis.—1 hr. The heat input to the system is 7,595x C.h.u. 
The heat output consists of the stack loss, the sensible heat in 
the lime, the heat of decomposition and the radiation loss. The 
last three items remain the same as in the previous case, but the 
stack loss is different. Upon formation of 2,000 lb. of lime, 
there will be evolved 2,000/56.1= 25.7 mols of COs. The 
tabulation of the coal analysis given in the solution of Illustration 
4 shows the amounts of CO. and H.O formed and of oxygen 
required for combustion. The combustion products may, 
therefore, be tabulated. 


Source COz Op» Ne H:20 
Stonei acs aeae Bis (i 
Coal noes eae se O06 5225») | ae deyg ee oe ete | eres ee ee ie 0.02612 
‘Pheoretical: ainze.ts|| sae cts cise meee || eRe te cee (0.07632) (79/21) 
XCGSS AIT sa catencs cel) erode (0.0763x)0.2 | (0.0763x)(0.2)(79/21) 
Rotate ccinse 35.7 + 0.06522 0.01532 0.34422 0.02612 


The heat contents of these gases between 20 and 300°C. have 
already been calculated (p. 88); therefore the stack loss is 


(35.7 + 0.06522) (2,740) + (0.3442 + 0.0153) (x)(1,093) + 
(0.02612) (2,360) = 97,900 + 934z. 


The heat balance may now be written, using the values for the 
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heat of decomposition, heating of lime and radiation loss as 
before (p. 88): 


7,595 = (97,900 + 9342) + 82,800 + 1,515,000 + 3,088,000, 
giving z = 718 lb. of coal. 


With the present installation the fuel consumption per hour is 
745 lb. This means a saving of 27 Ib. or of (27/745)(100) = 
3.6%. Consequently, if the installation be justified, it must be 
on other grounds than the saving in fuel. 

Since 718 lb. of fuel will be required, the amount of waste 
stack gas and its composition can now be found. See also Fig. 9. 


Function oe Fraction Per cent 
cra ¥ fake? 
(OO is Fer ee, orien a 35.7 + 0.06522 82.6 82 .6/340.6 24 .2 
(Oe sane Mee eTocs See 0.01532 len) 11 .0/340.6 Bee 
INGee ee ee ae 0.34422 247.0 247 .0/340.6 ARS 
S400 Ge |e aay ee 100.0 
ERG) ee cee Sue 0.0261z ales 76 
shotalistackorise= setmce ose se 359.3 


The composition of the recirculated gas is the same as the waste 
gas given in the last column. 

In the top of the kiln, this waste gas and the recirculated gas 
must lose enough heat in dropping in temperature from 1100°C. to 
300°C. to preheat the charge to 900°C. and furnish 70% of the 
total radiation loss. The following table shows the fraction of 
the heat supply contained in the waste gas. 


Heat content, C.h.u. Difer-.| Mola s< 


Gas Mols ence, _ |difference, 
At 1100°C.|At 300°C.} C-h.u. C.h.u. 


ee tl ee ee EE ee 


(0) OF Ses care .| 82.6 12,500 2,920 9,580 792 ,000 
Ove WIN Ges cen, nxn OR 227) 8 , 000 2,070 5,930 {1,529,000 
ELS Oyrrtseeaeuete cereus 18.7 9,850 2,530 7,320 137 ,000 

OUalee ae. SOULS et Cane |) wectee || thee 2,458 , 000 
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This is a heat loss of 2,458,000/359.3 = 6,840 C.h.u. per mol of 
gas. The remaining calculations may be indicated as follows: 


Average specific heat of limestone, 20 to 900°C., 
0.202 +°0.0001(900 + 20)/2 = 0.248. 


Heat required to preheat limestone, C.n.0. 
2,000(100.1/56.1)(0.248)(900 — 20) = ............. «2. 779 , 000 
Heat loss by radiation in preheating zone and connections (70% 
of total radiation loss), 0.70(3,088,000) =.............. 2,162,000 
Motaljheat requirementsan ean. oee ere Oe ee eee eae oe 2,941 , 000 
Kurnishedebywasse: Casters crac cic knee hol ieehea ane ar PD Se OOO 
Rurnishedsbyarecircul sted: casa meme ieee eerie eieeiele 483 , 000 


Mols recirculated gas, 359.3(483,000/2,458,000) = 70.6 


This is, of course, the total recirculated gas including water 
vapor. Its volume is found to be (70.6) (859) (573/273) =53,300 
cu. ft. per hour at 1 atm., and represents 


(70.6) (100) 

70.6 + 359.3 

The mols of gas passing through the charge per pound of lime 
produced = (70.6 + 359.3)/2,000 = 0.215. 

It is now required to find the distribution ratio between 

primary and secondary air. The total air is known to be 20% 


= 16.4% of the total stack gas. 


Store, 357016, 


Coal 718 Lb. 
Primary atrl48mols 


a i Waste gas 
70.6 mols 359.3 mols 
Lime,2000 Ib. 


Secondary air 165mols 


Fia. 9—Lime kiln with Eldred-Doherty recirculation. Basis.—1 hr. 


in excess of that theoretically required. Its amount was indi- 
cated when the fuel requirement was computed. There it was 
shown that 247 mols of Ne were used. This would mean (247) 
(100/79) = 313 mols of air. The calculation of the amount of 
either the primary or secondary air will obviously give the ratio 
of one to the other. Insufficient data are given concerning the 
secondary air entering the bottom of the kiln, but the amount of 
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primary air entering the furnace can be determined by using, a 
heat balance on the furnace itself, considered as dissociated fiom 
the rest of the kiln. 

The heat input is the heat content of the recirculated gas plus 
the heat of combustion of the coal, corrected for any carbon and 
hydrogen not burning to CO, and H,0O in the furnace. It has 
been shown that the heat content of the waste gas above 20°C. is 
97,900 + 934% for 359.3 mols, or, since x equals 718, is 767,900 
C.h.u. Therefore, the heat supply of 70.6 mols is 767,900 
(70.6/359.3) = 151,000 C.h.u. If the atoms of carbon burning 
to CO are represented by y, the mols of hydrogen present as such 
in the furnace gas will be y/4._ The lower heats of combustion of 
CO and Hz are 68,000 and 58,000, respectively. Consequently, 
the net heat of combustion of the coal is (7,595)(718) — 68,000y 
— 58,000(y/4). The total heat input to the furnace is 151,000 
+ (7,595)(718) — 68,000y — (58,000)(y/4) = 5,605,000 — 
82,500y. This heat is used to heat up the reaction products, 
CO, He, HO and N» (there being no O2), to 1100°C. and furnish 
15% of the radiation loss. To compute the sensible heat in the 
products of combustion their amounts must first be known. 
Their source is recirculated gas, coal and air. The following 
table is based on the coal analysis and the amount and 
composition of the recirculated gas, and should be self- 
explanatory. 


Total C in gas (CO + CO), Mo.us 
OODZ (TES)! 0106 (8210/93) eset ole ee oi mueseks 63.0 
Total H. in gas. (H.O0 + Hz), 
GO26L CTS TO.6 OSA 78a) Hs a - fee tones one ake 22.4 
GrasAG 0) ock ee 171 eke eI Sooner sie Tey nets cl y 
(OA ROO PR WAY Bree eo cc aA eee Ener a Oe Eee tea ree 63.0—y 
H. as H. i Ee ae <n WRN CF CAT RCRORT Ce SE ETT are Octet Mer OES y/4 
Hiyas sO, ss sence, os 2 tg Sa AN eras eg s Soe aE 22.4 — y/4 
O2 required, y/2 + (63.0 — y) + (22.4 — y/4)/2 =..... 74.2 — 0.625y 
O. from recirculated gas, (70.6/359.3)(82.6 + 11.0 + 
Ue A eae Oe Gey of Ue SOc caer een a oe 20 .2 
O, required from air (by difference)...........-..++.--. 54.0 — 0.625y 
N, from air, (54.0 — 0.625y)79/21 =...........0.00 05: 203.2 — 2.35y 
N, from recirculated gas, 70.6(247.0/359.3) =......... 48.5 
SINCy EDL MN gee epee ered cieutisy te! disks she avec. sie seususreie a5 -5.6 0 251.7 — 2.35y 


The sum of the diatomic gases is 


y + y/4 + 251.7 — 2.35y = 251.7 — 1.10y. 
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The sensible-heat contents of the gases are given below: 


ee 


Heat content, C.h.u.} Difference-= 
Gas —_______—_—— | sensible heat 
At 1100°C| At 20°C. per mol, C.h.u. 
SOpoe Can ate eek 12,500 180 12,320 
Ndi COme uae mieuce eae 8,000 140 7,860 
Fs Os ire tie ae che sehen 9,850 170 9,680 


Hence, the sensible heat of the gases is 


(63.0 — y)(12,320) + (251.7 — 1.10y)(7,860) + (22.4 — y/4) 
(9,680) = 2,971,000— 23,390y C.h.u. 

The radiation loss is 0.15(3,088,000) = 463,000 C.h.u. Equat- 

ing heat input to heat output gives an equation in y, namely, 


5,605,000 — 82,500y = 2,971,000 — 23,390y + 463,000, 


which, when solved, gives y = 36.7. 

If the oxygen required in the form of primary air is 54.0 — 
0.625y, then the primary air is (54.0 — 22.9)(100/21) = 148 
mols. This is 47.3% of the total of 313 mols required, whence 
the secondary air is 165 mols, or 52.7%. 

The heat liberated by combustion of the coal in the furnace 
= (7,595)(718) — (68,000) (36.7) — (58,000)(36.7/4) = 2,425,000 
C.h.u., which is (100)(2,425,000)/(7,595)(718) = 44.5% of the 
total heat of combustion of the fuel. 

Knowing y to be 36.7, the composition and the amount of the 
furnace gas can be found: 


Gas Function | Mols Fraction Per cent 
(CO sierra eee ra 63.0 — y 2623 PAN oy Pha, teat. 
COx. y 36.7 SOM LoTet ye: 
ls MRR etre: Bl ee. 3 y/4 9.2 OP PBI of) 33.0) 
ING dyn ated urieeerdl eee ewe ZO (22307) | LOO mOn LOOM 72 oisenl 69.6 
Totalv drying tee ae | OMe eee BY EAM lomtietioco Accs 100.0 
HO eis eee 22.4 — y/4 Bye 
Total wet, gas. 0.02.) ease bees 200.9 | » 


As a final check on the system, the temperature to which the 
secondary air is preheated should be calculated. The heat taken 
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up by the air is equal to that given up by 2,000 lb. of lime in 
cooling from 900 to 250°C., or 2,000 x 0.18 x (900 — 250) = 
234,000 C.h.u., less the radiation loss in this zone, which is 5% 
of 3,088,000, or 154,000 C.h.u. There are 165 mols of secondary 
air to pick up this heat, 80,000 C.h.u., corresponding to 485 
C.h.u. per mol. Since a mol of air has a heat content of 140 
C.h.u. at 20°C., it will be heated to the temperature at which 
its heat content is 625 C.h.u. per mol. From the heat chart 
this is found to be 93°C. 

The following table exhibits a comparison between the quanti- 
tative behavior of the kiln with and without the recirculation 
system. Compare also Figs. 8 and 9. 


Without With 
recirculation | recirculation 

Pounds lime produced per hour.............. 2,000 2,000 
Pounds lime per pound coal....~............ 2.68 2.78 
PermecentrexCess aires sumiiens suspect ccistne eee BAST ue 20% (fixed) 
WOR UISEU ante ete een Cole eet oe eer: at tence 745 lb. 718 lb. 
Mols gas through lime per pound lime........} 0.23 mol 0.215 mol 
Per cent stack gas recirculated............... 0% 16.4% 
Cubic feet stack gas recirculated per hour..... 0 53,300 cu. ft. 
Per cent total heat of coal lost up stack....... 17% 14, 
Per cent lower heating value of coal in sensible 

eRe OR MIMO seeks eee othe ee Se toca Lea 1 HEF 
Per cent lower heating value of coal used to 

decompose Lime s...c)teeve 5a eti nee cats 26.8% 27.8% 
Per cent lower heating value of coal to radia- 

LIOM NCL Cie tender eas ram eras hoes tye sh oto eset eye 54.7% 56.6% 
Per cent lower heating value of coal liberated 

ATIRDUPAR COR terre, pak tebetese sede, hat atone esraianck 100% 44.5% 


It can readily be seen from the results obtained that the advan- 
tages of the Eldred-Doherty recirculation system lie not in fuel 
saved nor in lower costs of operation, but in the higher qual- 
ity and greater uniformity of the product. 

Illustration, 6.—The following data were obtained from a test 
on a rotary cement kiln, 135 ft. in length and 76 in. in outside 
diameter. ‘The raw mix was fed from a storage bin through a 
cast-iron pipe set in the brick stack chamber. This dropped 
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the charge into the rear of the kiln, whence it passed down 
toward the fire end, the time in the kiln being about an hour 
and a quarter. The fuel was finely powdered coal, from 100 to 
200 mesh, blown in by compressed air under from 60 to 70 Ib. 
pressure. From the fire end of the kiln the clinker dropped into 
a cooler, a cylindrical steel shell lined with fire brick, similar to 
the kiln but smaller in size. The clinker was cooled by cold air 
from the room entering at the lower end of the cooler, flowing 
countercurrent to the clinker and feeding from the upper end 
into the kiln, furnishing the main air supply. 

The object of the test was to determine, first, the coal consump- 
tion and raw mix required per 100 Ib. of clinker produced and, 
second, the heat distribution. 

The only weight measurement it was practicable to take was 
that of the cement produced; this was corrected for the gypsum 
added in order to get the clinker. Although the coal was” 
weighed automatically for the entire plant of 25 kilns, some of 
these were 8 and some 10 ft. in diameter, with widely different 
production and fuel consumption, so that the amount of fuel 
used in the kiln in question could not be measured directly, 
but had to be calculated from other data obtained in the test. 

It should be noted that the temperature of the flue gas is 
probably somewhat in error. This was measured by a thermo- 
couple inserted in the gas, which radiated heat to the colder walls 
and therefore read lower than the true temperature of the gas. 


Data 

Duorahon'ob test... <<. 9 cee eee 8 hr. 
Cement produced (clinker plus gypsum)..... 41,260 Ib. 
Gypsum added............ Ae tee Re. Se 1,280 lb. 
Choker produced, net..................... 39,980 lb. 
Temperatures: 

Clinker falling from kiln. ............... 2424°F. 

Maximum kiln temperature............. 2767°F. 

Clinker leaving cooler................... 1100°F. 

Blue gases 2s. ove See ee ee 1411°F, 
Entering air: 

Wetibull- 3.32. eee eas 23 .6°F. 

Dry bulb: <5... [acts 2 ee ee 27 .6°F. 
Barometer... 2. <n can eee ee 29.9 in. 


Anemometer, point of air entrance to cooler. 244 ft. per min. 
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Average fiue-gas analysis: Per Cent 
0 Fae a eo rn Se ees 25 .39 
Osan SOE Oe eee aes eee 0.89 
B/W Tt ae A Ae fe Re oe 0.08 
te 28 ee Ai a ee, Se 73.64 

Clinker analysis: 

CaO Meee Pie ee EM Ge 8 63.42 
VEO) Pen Pome eee Na lak! Wed hia, 3.28 
Fe2QOs, Al.O; Creeseeteh noes ohm eirete cate Lae. s Meeps hes 11,42 
STAC Sore NG ede ees naa ne 20.80 
KO Ere, ceed eee i ek ane ie eted ee ea es 0.63 
Raw-roix analysis: 
COCR Re RE Bere irl. aay Syn he eee 33 .34 
CE) Rares Ro pre ccc eee. oath 41.97 
SO rasa estang zk SEE wie Ue Seen i ewe ye 13.00 
HesO sais O ey aero Sao se wae is Aes eee 7.00 
IVES) ree cin rire nC ES, ope Wael 2.50 
Grea Eber See Ake ct wrottastietanclane meine 0.65 
FeS, aE MENGES Tate) uta Rio woke aus Sue’ ols del «We ecu st ane ka ies 0.56 
1S Os eel een eee Meher eee ela Ae ee 2 Oni 
Coal analysis: 
CR aeeN oe ee Sere ec tat, cnake, Geer meee tiers 64.59 
Ee ade eat ota cane Tae cree, aA 5.07 
ic dacs eal s stu asuth eter caineh oboe tees oriee il 7A@) 
IN Nears ee Re 2 een Ca eMs Stee ee ot arated ily, 7All 
OEE ee Yo Okt. Sats ASP ane ge PRC 5.97 
Moistiresi.<-8 oc. ase am eee is ake mire 0.86 
ABTS te o Nott tot ee ates hese daon ace oe eens 20.04 


Heat of combustion, 12,160 B.t-u. 


Solution.—There are three streams of materials entering the 
kiln: air, coal and raw mix; and two leaving it: clinker and stack 
gas. Thus the problem involves the relation of these five quanti- 
ties. By a nitrogen balance, however, the air used is a direct 
function of the gas evolved, thus reducing the quantities to four. 
If one of these is made the basis of calculation, three are left as 
unknowns. Let the basis of calculation be 100 lb. of clinker and 
the unknowns: 


x = the pounds of coal per 100 lb. of clinker. 
y = the pounds of raw mix per 100 Ib. of clinker. 
z = the mols of dry stack gas per 100 lb. of clinker. 


Assume that all the ash from the coal enters the clinker and 
neglect the difference in composition between the clinker and the 
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burnt portion of the stack dust. It is true that the alkalies 
concentrate in the stack dust due to volatilization; but, as will 
immediately appear, the ratios of raw mix, coal and stack gas 
to clinker are computed by balances involving other elements 
than the alkalies and, since the amount of dust is not large and 
the percentages of these other elements in it do not differ greatly 
from those in the clinker, the error due to dust is sight. It 
does, however, follow that the term 100 Ib. of clinker used as a 
basis is the sum of the clinker actually discharged from the firing 
end of the kiln plus the corresponding amount of burnt clinker 
going up the stack as dust. Any unburnt raw mix going up the 
stack as part of the total dust does not appear in the computations 
or affect them in any way. 

To determine these three values, three equations will be neces- 
sary. The first of these will be an oxygen balance, the second 
a carbon balance and the third an equation of input to output of 
non-volatile oxides. 

Before setting up the actual equations, the various analyses 
should be reevaluated in order to arrive more readily at the proper 
figures to be used. 


Basis.—100 mols of dry stack gas. 


Gas Mols Atoms C Mols O2 
COs. 
ny - 25.39 25.39 25.39 
Ogee tae in a Gres 
EO: sae sai none oe ook 
YPN eee ah et ad ae wane 
Totals, cue ee nace 
oe 100.00 25.47 26 .32 


Pounps 
CaO. select a She ceo eRe ee ee eee 63 .42 
MgO. kit c:s.dua ate cte-spcentey ee eas eee 3.28 
Fe.Os, Al,O3 Sif: je va, [ei igite ye tia Ye, \enlaj\er (oi teriteties a elkktteimer 6" @)/c lla ce Mal Pai creme eWeare one 11 r 42 
SiO, POC eae Ones C Orn Gin Or On. osm OU Oo Shoe 20. 80 
Non-volatile’oxidess..ccnqun son Com eee 98 .92 
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Basis.—100 lb. raw mix. 
oe ee 


| Pounds Non-volatile Atoms C 
oxides 

(CLO. ie er ee On Sow seep 0.758 
CaO EM ROS oh eye en , ecto 41.97 41.97 
i Quwwaeere = aw een ee ort 13 .00 13.00 
Fe20s3, Al,O3 SOC ie Te ey ee Te ree 00 7.00 
IM EO are de ie oak crs 2.50 eo 
Cre DINGO dee sty Weta ue esc OOS iceer |e ats 0.054 
IHS ger eee eon rs eS 0.56 0 .37(Fe.0;) 
TSU O) 5, dict ahe tind at ee ae ee Oral 

AVC RAE hs Le Ci ten COM ne 8 | ee 64.84 0.812 

Basis.—100 Ib. coal. 

Pounds Mols or atoms 

ee ee ee rae cee iss. ie os 64.59 5.38 
ales cy Ae eee, Seek kore Sonat Beye 5.07 20 
SEO Pear eee Te til. = dagen OL. ae 0.05 
ot gt a eel a, Ae ne Oe ae i Al 
BB g ee Bia ies ae eat ae es 5.97 O37 
Moisture..... 0.86 0.05 
NG Sewn eat ALLA stag 9 ae ete 20 .04 
INetHss 225) 2 OCS ee ee es ee Bee 2.14 


Although there is some sulfur in both the coal and the raw mix, 
it is assumed that the stack gases contained none, since it is 
largely absorbed as sulfate by the lime and alkalies in the clinker 
and stack dust. Since the analysis of the clinker shows that over 
half the sulfur from the pyrites was converted to SO; and since 
the amount of FeS, present is small, little error will be introduced 
by assuming complete combustion to SO; by the reaction, 

AFeSs <b 1502 = 2ieoO3 + 8503. 
Therefore, 15 mols of oxygen are required for every 4 mols of FeSs. 
Likewise, the sulfur in the coal will be considered as oxidized to 
S03. 

For the oxygen balance, the following equality must hold: 
(O2 from air) + (O2 from raw mix) = (Oz in stack gas) + (Oz 
for net Hz in coal)+ (Os for S in coal) + (Oz for FeS2 in raw 
mix). In this equation O, means only that oxygen which affects 
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or is affected by the dry stack gas. Thus, combined water and 
moisture in the coal do not enter into account, nor does the 
oxygen in the form of the non-volatile oxides, such as CaO, 
MgO, Al.Os, etc., come into consideration; yet the oxygen in the 
form of CO, in the carbonates in the raw mix must be allowed 
for, since it passes into the stack gases. Using the values ob- 
tained in the tabulated analyses and employing mols throughout, 
the oxygen balance becomes 


0.73642(21/79) + 0.00758y = 0.26322 + 0.02142/2 + 
| 0.00052(3/2) + (0.0056 /120)(15/4)y. 


Upon simplification this reduces to 
0.00740y — 0.01152 = 0.06742. 

Similarly, setting up the carbon balance—(C from coal) + 
(C from raw mix) = (C in stack gas)—gives the following 
equation: 

0.05382 + 0.00812y = 0.25472. 


The equation for the non-volatile oxides is: Oxides from raw 
mix + Ash from coal = Oxides in clinker, giving 


0.6484y + 0.20042 = 98.92. 02208 
Solution of these three equations gives the following values: 


x = 29.3 lb. of coal. 
y = 148.5 lb. of raw mix. 
z = 10.75 mols of stack gas. 


Based upon the original analyses and the assumptions regard- 
ing the combustion of sulfur and pyrites in the raw materials, 
the above values represent a rigidly correct solution of the prob- 
‘em. The use of an equation involving the sum of all the non- 
volatile oxides is new, since heretofore balances containing only 
a single element or oxide rather than a group of elements have 
been employed. Furthermore, a direct solution based on any 
one non-volatile component is impossible, since the analysis of 
the coal ash was not made. It will be noted, however, that, in 
the non-volatile oxide balance, the term “‘ash from coal’ is 
small compared with the other two terms. Hence, although an 
error in the ash or its composition will produce the same numerical 
error in the other terms, the percentage error will be very much 
less. If, now, the composition of this ash can be assumed to 
be 10% CaO, 45% SiO», and 45% AlzO3 + TesOs, lime, silica and 
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alumina plus iron balances can be written for the kiln. Kquat- 
ing the lime input in the coal and raw mix to the output in the 
clinker, 


(0.10) (0.2004)x + 0.4197y = 63.42. (1) 
Similarly for the Sis, 


(0.45) (0.2004)x + 0.1300y = 20.80, (2) 
and for Al,O3 oa Fe.Os3, 
(0.45) (0.2004)x + 0.0700y = 11.42. (3) 


Combining and solving, Eqs. (1) and (2) give for y, 150; Eqs. 
(2) and (8) give for y, 156; and Eqs. (1) and (3), 150. The 
solutions involving a lime balance are probably most accurate, 
whence, using this approximate method, the value 150 would 
be assumed correct. This differs by 4.5% from the value 143.5 
previously found. 

The value of x must not be determined from these last three 
equations, since the quantities containing x as a factor have been 
estimated. As before, the relation between the coal on the one 
hand and the clinker and the raw mix on the other can _ be 
determined accurately only through the stack gas. Using the 
equations for oxygen and carbon balances already worked out 

“and inserting the value 150 for y, the following result is obtained: 


0.00740(150) — 0.01152 = 0.0674z, and 
0.05382 + 0.00812(150) = 0.25472. 


Solution of this pair of equations gives 30.7 for « and 11.25 for z. 

This approximate solution serves to indicate with what pre- 
cision values may be obtained when based upon an assumption 
such as the above. In the following calculations on the heat 
balance, the results obtained by the more rigid method will be 
used. 

Heat BALANCE 

Normally, a heat balance is based upon the temperature of 
the surroundings, but in this case 32°F. will be taken as a base 
line, partly for convenience (since the heat chart available is 
based on this temperature and does not go below it) and partly 
to emphasize the fact that any reference point desired may be 
employed. Furthermore, although in furnace practice the heat 
balance is most frequently based on the higher heating value 
of the fuel as directly determined in a bomb or Junker’s calori- 
meter (therefore including the heat of condensation of all water 
resulting from the combustion of the fuel), in this case the lower 
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heating value will be employed. The use of the higher heating 
value is, in a very definite sense, illogical, because industrial 
furnaces are almost never in a position to recover this heat of 
vaporization of the water from the fuel, and hence to charge 
them with it in reporting their efficiency tends to give a distorted 
impression of their performance. . 

The heat balance will be that of the cooler and kiln combined. 
Here also the basis of calculation will be 100 lb. of clinker. 

Heat Input.—Heat of combustion of coal, 


29.3(12,160) = 356,000 B.t.u. 
Heat of vaporization of water formed on combustion, 
29.3(0.0251 + 0.0005) (18) (1,073) = 14,500 B.t.u. 


The value 1,073, taken from the steam tables, is the heat of 
vaporization of water at 32°F. in B.t.u. per pound. 

Net heat input from coal, 356,000 — 14,500 = 341,500 B.t.u. 

Graphite has a heat of combustion of 94,800 C.h.u. per atom 
of carbon, and the heat of combustion of FeS., when burning to 
Fe.O3 and SOsz, is 246,100 C.h.u. per mol. The heat input due to 
the presence of these two substances in the raw mix would, there- 
fore, be 
143.5[0.00054 (94,800) + (0.0056/120)246,100]1.8 = 

16,300 B.t.u. 


Adding this to the 341,500 B.t.u. already calculated gives 357,800 
B.t.u. as the total heat input. 
Heat Output.—1. Heat of reaction. Among the reactions which 
may take place in the kiln are the following: 
CaCO; = CaO + CO,2 — 42,500 C.h.u. 
MgCO; = MgO + COsz — 28,900 C.h.u. 
CaO + SiO, = CaSiO; + 17,400 C.h.u. 
2CaO + SiOz = Ca2SiO. + 28,400 C.h.u. 
Al.O; + Si02 = Al,SiO; — 12,000 C.h.u. 
AisOs -f- 28102 => AlsSisO7 + 14,900 Cahn 
CaO + Al.O3 = CaAl,04 + 3,400 C.h.u. 
Regarding these reactions and the analyses of the raw mix 
and clinker, the following assumptions will be made: 
All the MgO in the raw mix is in the form of MgCO3. 
The rest of the carbonate in the raw mix is CaCOs. 
Any CaO not present as carbonate is present as CaSiOs. 
The CaO in the ash from the coal is in the form of CaSi0; 
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The amount of the ash is small and this last assumption is of 
relatively little importance. 

Part of the CaO in the clinker is present as Ca2SiOu, part as 
Ca;SiO; and the rest as CacAl,0; and Ca3Al,05. The thermo- 
chemical equations show that the addition of 1 mol of CaO to 1 
mol of SiO, evolves 17,400 C.h.u. and of 2 mols of CaO to 1 mol 
of SiOz an additional 11,000 C.h.u., or a total of 28,400 C.h.u. 
It is well known that successive additions of base to a polybasic 
acid generate progressively decreasing amounts of heat for each 
equivalent of base added, and where three equivalents may be 
added the heat effect corresponding to the third is nearly negli- 
gible. Thus, it may be assumed that the heat of formation of 
tricalcium silicate is also 28,400 C.h.u., 7.e., the heat of addition 
of lime to CaSiO; may be taken as 11,000 C.h.u. per mol of sili- 
cate, independently of the amount of lime added. 

In the analysis of both the clinker and raw mix, the Al.0; 
is reported with the Fe,0;. Although this is largely Al.Os, it is 
not known whether it is combined with 1 or 2 mols of SiOz per 
mol of Al,O3. In any case the heat of one reaction is positive 
and of the other negative, so that the heat of decomposition of 
the aluminum silicatesis small. Likewise, the amounts finally 
present as Ca.Al,O; or as Ca3Al,0, cannot be determined, but 
here again the data indicate that the heat of formation of calcium 
aluminates is also small. It will be assumed that these two offset 
each other, z.e., the net heat effect of the two is practically zero. 


Basis —100 lb. clinker. 


From raw mix: 


NOLS Ope S (less) eeveeys ccc teats Nes eareeel olen iere 1.088 
MolssVie O*— 0:0G2(4435) sr cana retearn ote euelieusys oie 0.089 
Miolatea@) ace al Oger xe haar try ric steele sorte ree 0.999 
Motal mols CaO-= 0:750(1.4385) = 05 was correc oe 6 ss 1.076 
IN POTS, REM ORIS KO ye ee ee cores ae Se AC acne 0.077 
(Andy SiO), SO WOANG GIGS) |e graces ol aeeD clo Cieico 0.310 

0.233 

From clinker: 

Aa ORK e eR By ale) 5 ec on on Cp np OCD tection 1 UBM 
Total SiOz, 20.80/60.1 =..........0..ceeee nee 0.346 
GaO miro coal wie lode) LO7Gr =e ner cle. cece = 0.055 
Si@naromncoal,.0.346 — 0.310 =... 0... jw ans 0.036 


The values of CaO and SiO, from the coal are obtained by 
differences of relatively large quantities, but are near enough to 
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justify the original assumption that the lime and silica were © 
combined as CaSiO; in the coal ash. Of the total S102, 0.346 
mol, 0.077 + 0.036 = 0.113 mol is already combined as CaSi03;; 
the rest, 0.233 mol, is either as free silica or combined with 
alumina. Using these figures and the heats of formation, the 
heats of reaction may be calculated. 

1. Heat absorbed. 


C.x.0v. 
Decomposition of MgCO;: 0.089(28,900) =........ PA BYAY, 
Decomposition of CaCO;: 0.999(42,500) =......... 42 , 460 
TO tal aMOSORDCU 4=ecies este ie oe neers eee ce ase eet 45 ,030 
2. Heat evolved. 

Addition of CaO to CaSiO;: 0.113(11,000) =........ 1,240 
Reaction of SiO. with CaO: 0.233(28,400) =........ 6,620 
Lo talwevolvedke— mre avercevee. else eine ois enn oe kee 7,860 

3. Heat of reaction. 
CL oP 2b 45, O50 end SOO = JAG) i als tee Oe Leo 
SIZ: OES tre ene ou ae rh sy Rte EWS. SINE tug 66,900 B.t.u. 


It is recognized that this result is somewhat arbitrary. In the 
absence of complete analyses and adequate thermochemical 
data, this must necessarily be so. However, the heats of reac- 
tion of those substances present in large amount have been 
calculated and the final figure is reasonably accurate. 

2. Sensible heat content of gases. 

Basis.—100 mols dry stack gas. 

Water vapor from air (pressure H2O = 2 mm.): 


Mols N.| Mols air 
73.64 100 i 2 ote 1 HO 
FORAY TBSt a tee aa 


Water vapor from charge: 


Pounds | Pounds 
Mols gas | charge H;0 
100 14355 0.0071 


ees 0.526 mol H,O 


Water vapor from combustion of coal: 


Pounds 
coal 
29.3 


Mols gas 
100 


(2.51 + 0.05) 


= 6.99 mols H.O 


Total water vapor, 0.246 + 0.526 + 6.99 = 7.76 mols. 
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Sensible heat content above 32°F.: 
ES ES a ee ee ee 
Heat conte 
eat content, Wale erren 


Gas Mols Bt. ab h 
1411°R. eat content 
$$$ 
COR ane 25.39 15,000 381,000 
CO, O2, N» 74.61 10,000 746 , 000 
1a TKO) ar Reedy eee Tat6 12,200 95 ,000 
1,222,000 


Basis.—100 lb. clinker. 
10.75(1,222,000/100) = 131,500 B.t.u. 
3. Potential heat in gas due to CO. 
10.75(0.0008) (68,000)1.8 = 1,052 B.t.u. 
4. Sensible heat in clinker —Assume 0.25 as its average specific 
heat. 
100(0.25)(1,100 — 32) = 26,700 B.t.u. 


5. Heat required to bring charge, coal and air to 32°F.—Assume 
0.20 as the specific heat of the solids and use 6.7 as the molal heat 
capacity of air. 


6. Heat of vaporization at 32°F. of water in charge. 
(143.5) (0.0071) (1,073) = 1,093 B.t.u. 


Summary or Heat DistrinuTiIon 


B.t.u. Per cent 
TOR OHIN PUL ae ge ih te ae ore itare ei siepatetale 357,800 100.0 
Heat output: 
GATOR TCACEHOM fumes slaieicts. waite ence re 4 66 , 900 18.7 
Sen siblennea te im Paget a ate olerse eieyatel-ters 131,500 36.7 
Pobeuiieal ented Cass o-, cysts che 00 aoe 1,052 0.3 
Sensible meaueim ClmK Cie. aces soe: 26 , 700 7.5 
Heatirequired for Charge... 0.0. .0..4--.: 449 0.1 
Heat to vaporize water in charge........ 1,093 0.3 
Heat. loss, by difference. ............... 130,106 36.4 
Heat output = Heat input.............. 357 , 800 100.0 
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PROBLEMS 


1. A limestone containing, on the dry basis, 45% CO. and no other vola- 
tile matter is burnt with a coal containing 74.8% C, 5.7% II, 9.8% ash, 
1% N, negligible S and 8.7% O. ‘The analysis of the stack gas is 25.8% 
COz, 3.8% Oz and.70.9% Ne. The stack gases leave at 500°F. and 760 
mm. Theairis dry. Calculate: 

(a) Pounds of lime produced per pound of coal. Ans. 3.30. 

(b) Per cent of excess air. Ans. 25.2%. 

(c) Cubic feet of stack gas per ton of lime. Ans. 220,000. 

2. The gases from a shaft lime kiln externally fired are 20% CQ, 5.2% 
O. and 74.8% No, and leave the kiln at 390°F. The coal used has a heating 
value of 13,060 B.t.u. per pound, and its analysis is 77% C, 6% H, 1.2% N, 
1.1% S, 7.5% ash and 7.2% O. The limestone contains 81% CaCOs, 
6% MgCOs, 10.5% inert and 2.5% moisture. The air enters at 70°F. with 
a vapor pressure of water of 12.2 mm., the barometric pressure being 758 
mm. The lime leaves the kiln at 508°F. 

The heat of formation of MgCO; from MgO and CO, at 70°F. is 26,300 
g. cal. pergrammol. Thespecific heat of the burnt limeis 0.18. Calculate: 

(a) The fuel ratio, 7.e., the pounds of burnt lime produced per pound of 
coal, © Ans. 2.67. 

(b) Per cent of excess air. Ans. 35.4%. 

The heat distribution in the kiln, expressed as per cent of the heating 
value of the coal burnt, composed of the following items: 

(c) Sensible heat in the waste gases. Ans. 10.45%. 

(d) Latent heat in the waste gases. Ans. 6.43%. 

(e) Heat of decomposition of lime. Ans. 23.19%. 

(f) Sensible heat in the lime. Ans. 1.67%. 

(g) ‘Radiation and unaccounted-for” loss. Ans. 58.26%. 

3. An Eldred-Doherty lime kiln, burning a very pure limestone con- 
taining on the dry basis 2.0% SiO», AlsO3, FeoOs, etc. and only a trace of 
magnesia, uses a coal of the following ultimate analysis: 3.8% moisture, 
67.2% C, 5.3% H, 3.2% S (mainly as pyrites), 0.8% N and 11.4% ash. 
The gases going to the stack are 26.9% COs, 2.8% Os and no CO. It is 
desired to determine what per cent of the total gases leaving the top of the 
kiln are recirculated. This is done by carefully sampling and analyzing the 
gases passing over the fire-bridge wall from the furnace, and they are found to 
contain 0.4% SOs, 14.2% COs, 13.9% CO, no Os, 1.1% illuminants (C:H,), 
0.7% CH, and 3.7% He. Calculate: 

(a) The per cent of the kiln gases recirculated. Ans. 21.9%. 

(b) Pounds of lime produced in this kiln per pound of fuelburnt. Ans. 
3.50. 

(c) The per cent of the total air used which was admitted to the fire box. 
Ans. 34.2%. 

4. It is desired to determine the fuel consumption per barrcl (380 Ib.) 
of cement clinker discharged from a certain rotary kiln, neglecting any 
dust going up the flue. The powdered coal employed comes, however, from 
grinding equipment which also serves several other kilns, and on account of 
this difficulty and fire risk it is deemed inadvisable to attempt to isolate the 
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fuel of this kiln for weighing. Calculate the desired figure from the follow- 
ing analytical data, the first three analyses coming from the control labor- 
atory, and the rest of the data being obtained for this particular purpose: 


Cement rock Per cent Coal Per cent 


Per cent | Limestone 


Gp eS Sees 22.22 51) eer cecal 9% 79.77 
AUS Olneerete sae sys 7.25 | Als 48 4.65 
FeO; Sore th) aiea’ Svein 0.92 Pe ys Erte Hee et 0.52 
Ca Owaeys aces 35.53 ! ae 1.83 
RIB cicim cnc 2.19 4.59 
(LOY cen ehey arene 30.29 | Alkalies, etc...] Trace 8.64 


Alkalies, etc...] 1.60 


The cement rock and limestone are mixed and ground in the ratio of 100:32 
by weight. The air for combustion is at 16°C., and 37% saturated. The 
barometer is 750 mm. The analysis of the flue gases is 27.4% COs, 0.4% 
CO, 1.2% O2and71.0% No. The flue gases have a dew point of 35°C. Ans. 
By carbon balance, 80.1 assuming no loss of alkalies or 81.5 assuming 
complete volatilization; by hydrogen balance, 78.2 or 79.7. 


CHAPTER VI 
STOICHIOMETRY OF FURNACE AND KILN DESIGN 


This is obviously not the place for a detailed discussion of 
furnace design, involving as that does the chemistry of combus- 
tion, flow of fluids, transmission of heat by both radiation and 
conduction, the complicated chemical relationships of the par- 
ticular reactions for which the furnace is built, the choice of suit- 
able refractories, proper mechanical construction, provision for 
insulation, ease and accuracy of operating control, labor-saving 
devices and the like. For any such design, however, the first 
step which must be taken is the solution of the stoichiometric 
problems involved. 

In every problem of design certain conditions are fixed by the 
very nature of the case. Thus, in designing a furnace for the 
production of nitric acid, it is necessary to give the capacity 
which the furnace must have, the allowable excess of decomposing 
acid which may be used, but must not be exceeded, the maximum 
allowable rate of evolution of the gases and the like. On the 
other hand, the designing engineer himself would make certain 
assumptions. These assumptions are frequently equivalent to 
setting up an ideal which may or may not be possible of actual 
realization. The designer must base his computations on both 
fixed conditions and assumptions, checking his quantitative con- 
clusions with the greatest care to make sure that the final design 
is a consistent one. In the solution of complicated problems of 
this sort, one or more of the assumptions are almost always found 
incompatible with the others. In such cases the assumptions 
must be revised and the design modified accordingly. The 
methods of stoichiometry are invaluable for the elimination of 
errors by cross-checking of this sort. 

It is obvious that, to a greater or less degree, such computations 
involve methods of trial and successive approximations. Gen- 
eral rules of procedure are difficult to give. It will probably be 
most helpful to discuss a specific case. 

Assume that it be required to design a gas-fired tunnel kiln, 
operated continuously, for the burning of a ceramic material 
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which passes through the tunnel in a direction countercurrent to 
that of the gases. The stock enters one end of the tunnel and 
in passing toward the middle is preheated by the sensible heat of 
the hot products of combustion flowing in the opposite direction, 
This end will be called the preheating zone. These combustion 
products go to the stack at that end of the tunnel where the stock 
enters. Combustion itself takes place in the middle of the tunnel 
(combustion zone) where the stock is heated to the maximum 
temperature of burning. The stock now passes out the opposite 
end of the tunnel (cooling zone), in which it is cooled partly by 
means of the air necessary for combustion and partly by conduc- 
tion and radiation through and from the walls. This air is pre- 
heated, thereby conserving heat in the operation of the furnace. 
The stock goes through the tunnel on cars, the lower part con- 
structed of steel and cast iron and the upper of refractory. On 
these cars is placed the charge. One of these cars is pushed into 
the furnace every 4 hr., pushing out a similar car at the other 
end. The firing of the furnace is continuous. The number of 
cars in the furnace is so large that no serious error will be made in 
assuming that the movement of the stock is also continuous. 
The metal of each car weighs 1,000 lb., the refractory 2,000 lb. 
and the charge 6,000 lb. The stock has been carefully dried 
before it comes to the furnace. The specific heat of the refrac- 
tory may be taken as 0.20 + 0.0001¢ and that of the charge as 
0.22 + 0.00012t, t being in degrees Centigrade. In the range 
from 600 to 700°C., the charge loses its combined water, of which 
it contains 6.2%. The heat of decomposition of the clay with 
evolution of this water, expressed per gram mol of water lost, is 
estimated to be 15 kg.-cal. After this decomposition the specific 
heat of the charge may be taken as that of the refractory given 
above. Stock, air and gas enter the furnace at 20°C. The 
stock must be burnt to 1210°C., and the temperature rise and fall 
must be substantially uniform. 

The burning schedule demanded by the characteristics of the 
stock involves 200 hr. in the kiln. Since the cars are 6 ft. long, 
this requires a furnace length of 300 ft., of which 150 ft. must be 
in the preheating zone, 15 ft. in the combustion and 135 ft. in 
the cooling zone. 

The. preceding may be taken as the fixed conditions which, in 
any case, the furnace must be designed to meet. These are not 
subject to alteration. On the other hand, it is very desirable to 
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cool the stock to at least 160°C., before it leaves the furnace and 
to preheat it before it enters the combustion zone to 1110°C. 
Furthermore, while such a furnace will be carefully insulated 
against loss of heat, its surface area is so large that the heat lost 
by conduction and radiation through the walls is sure to be 
considerable. Obviously, the insulation should be more or less 
proportioned to the temperature of the furnace at the point in 
question, 7.e., in a well-designed furnace the heat loss per unit 
length will be substantially constant. For the conditions under 
which this furnace is to operate, it is claimed that it will not pay 
to try to insulate sufficiently to reduce the heat loss per foot of 
length below 9,000 B.t.u. per hour in the preheating and com- 
bustion zones and 80% of this in the cooling zone. Theloss inthe 
latter is less because the gases and hence also the kiln walls are 
cooler than the stock, rather than hotter as in the rest of the 
furnace. It will probably be inadvisable to try to cool the stack 
gases below 240°C., or to preheat the air above 1000°C. The metal 
of the cars and the lower part of the refractory base are protected 
from the full heat of the kiln. Failure of the refractory to come 
up to temperature is more or less counterbalanced by heat picked 
up by the metal. Consider this counterbalancing exact, 7.e., 
assume all the refractory brought to full temperature but the 
metal not heated at all. These figures represent the tentative 
assumptions on which to attempt a furnace design. 

It is required to design such a kiln, using as fuel a natural 
gas, which may be assumed substantially CHy. It is further 
desired to modify the design so that the furnace can replace 
this fuel with producer gas of the following composition: 7% 
COz, 21% CO, 15% He, 1% CH,z and 56% Ne. Finally, the fuel 
saving which can be realized by an increase in insulation suffi- 
cient to halve the heat loss by conduction and radiation is to be 
estimated. 

Solution.—Since in the preheating zone the stock must rise 
in temperature at a substantially uniform rate, (1,110 — 20)/150 
= 7.27° per foot of travel, and since the heat capacity of the 
stock does not change greatly with the temperature, it follows 
that the B.t.u. consumption per foot of length of kiln for heating 
the stock is nearly constant throughout this zone, although this 
neglects the temperature effect of dehydration. As has already 
been explained, the kiln is to be constructed so that the same is 
true of the heat loss by conduction and radiation. Since the 
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heat supply of any particular foot of length of the preheating 
zone comes solely from cooling the gases, and since the gases 
passing any particular section per unit of time are the same as 
those at any other section, neglecting the slight change of heat 
capacity with the temperature, it follows that the fall in tem- 
perature of the gases per unit length is constant throughout this 
zone. Since the rate of heating of the stock must be uniform and 
this rate of heating is proportional to temperature difference 
between gas and stock, this latter should be kept substantially 
constant. Therefore, assume that the temperature difference 
between the gas and stock at the two ends of the preheating zone 
is the same, 7.e., 220°C. 

Study of the problem shows that this furnace consists of three 
separate sections, namely, the preheating, combustion and 
cooling zones. Obviously, a heat balance can be set up for each 
of these zones and such a heat balance will give information 
regarding the operation of the furnace which is absolutely 
dependable. The relationships existing in the cooling zone are 
less complicated than those in the other two. It is, therefore, 
advisable to set up first a heat balance for this zone. 

The heat supply to this part of the furnace comes solely from 
the sensible heat of the burnt stock which enters this zone at 
1210°C. and cools to 160°C. The average temperature of the 
stock in this zone is, therefore, (1,210 + 160)/2 = 685°C. At 
this temperature the specific heat of the stock from the formula, 
0.20 + 0.0001#, is 0.2685. This figure is the average specific 
heat of the stock between the temperature limits quoted because 
its specific heat is linear with the temperature. The heat given 
up by the stock is, therefore, its weight times its temperature 
drop times this specific heat. In burning, the 6,000 Ib. of stock 
on each ear lose 6.2% of water, leaving a burnt stock weight of 
5,630 lb. Adding the weight of the refractory base of the car 
gives a car weight of 7,630 lb. Therefore, the heat supplied to 
this zone is (7,630)(1,210 — 160)(0.2685) = 2,150,000 C.h.u. 
per car or one-fourth of this, namely, 537,500 C.h.u. per hour. 

The radiation loss is 9,000(0.8)(135)/1.8 = 540,000 C.h.u. per 
hour. This shows the heat loss by radiation to be greater than 
the heat supplied to the cooling zone, absolutely no heat being 
available for preheating the air. There is obviously something 
wrong with the assumptions. The error lies in the fact that the 
radiation loss assumed is excessive. If a kiln were to be con- 
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structed with this radiation loss, the stock would be cooled by 
radiation alone in less than 135 ft. Since the firing schedule 
demands that the stock be not cooled more quickly than this, it 
of necessity follows that the radiation loss must be reduced, at 
least in the cooling zone. 

The difference between the radiation loss and the sensible heat 
in the stock is so small that such a kiln could be built and oper- 
ated successfully by the use of a very slightly increased amount 
of insulation, provided no air whatever be drawn through the 
cooling zone but only cold air be supplied at the burners. 
However, it seems scarcely wise to construct the kiln in this 
way. Itjis, therefore, better to increase the insulation somewhat 
more and reduce the heat loss through the walls, so that the air 
passing through the cooling zone will pick up and usefully recover 
the excess heat. In order to get a line on the extent to which it 
is advisable to carry this increased insulation, the problem will 
be solved, assuming first a heat loss in the preheating and com- 
bustion zones of 8,000 B.t.u. per hour per foot of length and, second, 
a figure of 4,000. The loss in the cooling zone will, as before, be 
80% of that in the other two zones. Repeating the computation 
just made, based on the heat balance in the cooling zone, for a 
heat loss of 8,000 B.t.u. per hour per foot of length, the heat lost 
through the walls is 480,000 C.h.u. per hour and the heat usefully 
picked up by the incoming air is 57,500 C.h.u. per hour, while 
for one-half this wall loss (4,000 B.t.u. per foot of length per hour) 
the total wall loss in the cooling zone is 240,000 C.h.u. per hour 
and the heat picked up by the incoming air is 297,500 C.h.u. 
Multiplied by 1.8 the figures would be in B.t.u. per hour. 

When an attempt is made to set up a heat balance on either 
the combustion zone or the preheating zone, the fact must be 
faced that there are two unknown quantities: the amount of 
gas used by the kiln and the amount of excess air employed. 
Since, however, two heat balances can be set up, it is possible to 
formulate two independent equations, one for each zone, and 
therefore to solve for the two unknowns. Call the mols of gas 
per hour 2, and the mols of excess air y, and take 20°C. as the 
reference temperature. The equation for the heat balance in 
the combustion zone may be worded as follows: 

Sensible heat recovered by preheating air in cooling zone + 
heat of combustion of x mols of natural gas = sensible-heat con- 
tent of theoretical products of combustion above 20°C. + sensi- 
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ble-heat content of excess air above 20°C. + heat consumed in 
heating stock and car from 1110 to 1210°C. + wall loss in this 
section. Using the lower heating value for methane (see p. 14), 
the heat input is, therefore, 57,500 + 191,000x, assuming for 
the time being that the radiation loss in this zone is 8,000 B.t.u. 
per foot of length per hour. 

If, as stated above, the gas and stock maintain a substantially 
constant temperature difference of 220°C., the gas leaving the 
combustion zone must have a temperature of 1330°C., since 
the stock has been preheated at this point to 1110°C. From 
the equation, CH, + 202 = CO, + 2H,0, there will be x mols 
COs, 2x mols H2,O and 22 (79/21) = 7.52% mols N» as the theoreti- 
eal products of combustion of z mols of methane, and to this 
must be added y mols of excess air. The sensible-heat content 
of these gases above 20°C. is most easily calculated by using the 
heat chart (Tig. 1, p. 5). 


Ileat content, C.h.u. Difference = 


ee — } heat gained per 
At 1330°C. At 20°C. mol, C.h.u. 


CORE Sct tatctn erence avis 15,400 180 15,220 
EPCs «8 ae Morte ue foot tease 12,100 170 11,930 
IN Oa dawnt erode casvs eke ce 10,000 140 9,860 


The sensible heat in the theoretical gases of combustion is the 
product of the number of mols of each gas into the difference in 
heat content of that gas between the two temperatures, viz., 


15,2202 + 11,930(2x) + 9,860(7.52x) = 113,250a, 


and similarly for the excess air, 9,860 y. 

As above, the average specific heat of the stock and car between 
1110 and 1210°C. is 0.20 + 0.0001(1,110 + 1,210)/2 = 0.316 
and the heat supplied to the material, 


(7,630/4) (1,210 — 1,110)0.316 = 60,250 C.h.u. per hour. 


The remaining item in the heat output in the combustion zone 
is the radiation loss, 


(8,000/1.8)15 = 66,700 C.h.u. per hour. 
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Now setting up the equation for the heat balance in this zone, 
there is obtained the following expression: 


57,500 + 191,0002 = 113,250r + 9,860y + 60,250 + 66,700. 


When the radiation loss is assumed to be only 4,000 B.t.u. per 
hour per foot length, the heat recovered per hour in the cooling 
zone is 297,500 instead of 57,500 C.h.u., and the heat loss by radi- 
ation in the combustion zone is only one-half of 66,700, or 33,350 
C.h.u. Hence, another equation may be written for this case, 
using x’ as the number of mols of gas burnt and y’ the mols of 
excess air used per hour, giving 
297,500 + 191,000x’ = 113,2502’ + 9,860y’ + 60,250 + 33,350. 

In order to solve these equations, a second set is obtained 
from the the preheating zone. In this zone the sole source of 
heat supply is that contained as sensible heat in the hot gases. 
These are cooled from 1330 to 240°C. The number of mols of the 
individual gases has already been calculated, and the heat 
contents are again obtained from Fig. 1. 


Heat content, C.h.u. Difference = 
| heat loss per 
At 1330°C. At 240°C. mol, C.h.u. 
COLON. ae ade see Ree one a 15,400 2,300 13,100 
b BO ss orrint onerarrre ey 12,100 2,080 10,020 
aN ote @) one i eaPens or ot She ee 10,000 1,640 8,360 


This gives as the heat input 


13,100x + 10,020(2x) + 8,360(7.52x7) + 8,360y = 
96,0002 + 8,360y 
The heat output consists of that necessary to heat the stock and 
car from 20 to 1110°C. and the radiation loss. Although the 
stock loses its combined water over the range from 600 to 700°C., 
it is assumed for the purpose of calculating the heat utilized in 
this zone that this occurs at 650°C. The original stock must be 
heated to this temperature, decomposition taking place at this 
point and the dehydrated material then heating up to 1110°C. 
Average specific heat of stock, 20 to 650°C., 
0.22 + 0.00012(650 + 20)/2 = 0.26. 
Heat absorbed by stock (1,500 lb.) per hour, 20 to 650°C. 
1,500(650 — 20)0.26 = 246,000 C.h.u. 
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Heat of decomposition: This is estimated to be 15 kg.-cal. 
(15,000 g.-cal.) per gram mol of water contained, which is 
equivalent to 15,000 C.h.u. per pound mol of water. 


combined| Mols 


= 77,500 C.h.u. 


Average specific heat of stock, 650 to 1110°C., 
0.20 + 0.0001(1,110 + 650)/2 = 0.288, 
Heat absorbed by dehydrated stock, 650 to 1110°C., 
0.938(1,500) (1,110 — 650)0.288 = 186,500 C.h.u. 


There is also a small amount of heat recovered. The com- 
bined water, which is evolved at 650°C., mixes with the gases of 
combustion and is cooled with them to 240°C. Its heat content 
at 650°C. per mol is 4,640 C.h.u. and at 240°C., 2,080 C.h.u., the 
heat recovered being 


Pounds 
stock 


(4,640 — 2,080) 


= 13,200 C.h.u. 


Average specific heat of refractory, 20 to 1110°C., 
0.20 + 0.0001(1,110 + 20)/2 = 0.2565. 


Heat absorbed by refractory (500 lb.) per hour, 20 to 1110°C., 
500(1,110 — 20)0.2565 = 139,700 C.h.u. 


C.H.0. 
Heat absorbed by stock, 20 to 650°C.............. 246 , 000 
Hest ofidecomposition s.02...00 o-.. 8 art cie seine ee ere 77,500 
Heat absorbed by stock, 650 to 1110°C............ 186 , 500 
Heat absorbed by refractory, 20 to 1110°C......... 139,700 
Totalsestawsorbed as see ett ocae lah eiweces 8c, Ga ats 649 , 700 
Heat recovered by cooling water vapor............ 13 ,200 
Net heat absorbed by stock and car............... 686,500 


The radiation loss in this zone, using 8,000 B.t.u. as the loss per 
hour per foot length, is 
(8,000/1.8)150 = 666,700 C.h.u. 


and 333,300 when the loss is half this value. 
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The equation for the heat balance in this zone may now be 
written 
96,0002 + 8,360y = 636,500 + 666,700, 
for the first case (8,000 B.+t.u. loss per hour per foot of length) and 
96,000z’ + 8,360y’ = 636,500 + 333,300, 
for the second case (4,000 B.t.u. loss per hour per foot of length). 
Solving the simultaneous equations, 

57,500 + 191,000x = 113,250x + 9,860y + 60,250 + 66, 700 and 
96,0002 + 8,360y = 636,500 + 666,700, the result will be: 
x = 8.42, y = 59.3. 

For the equations, 
297,500 + 191,000x’ = 113,2502’ + 9,860y’ + 60,250 +- 33,350 
and 96,000z’ + 8,360y’ = 636,500 + 333,300, 
= 4.98, y’ = 58.9. 
In order to interpret these results, consider the first case with 
high radiation loss. To burn 8.42 mols of CH, requires twice 


Natural gas, 842mols, 1608 000Ch.t. 
Radiation loss, 1213, 700Ch.u. or 75.6 %o 
a. 8,000 B.t.u. loss per foot Length per hour 


Natural gas 4.98 mols, 951,000 Ch.t. 
Atr, 1064 mols Vas, N6,.5mots 
Peiation loss,606,700Ch.u. or 63.8 % 
b.4,000 B.t.u. loss per foot length per hour 


Fria. 10.—Tunnel kiln fired with natural gas. Basis.—1 hr. 


as many mols of oxygen, or (8.42)(2)(100/21) = 80.3 mols of air. 
The per cent of excess air in this case is (59.3/80.3)100 = 73.9%. 
With half the radiation loss, the fuel consumption is reduced 
nearly in proportion, actually to (4.98/8.42)100 or 59.1% of its 
value in the former case. However, 4.98 mols of gas require 
4.98 X 2 X 100/21, or 47.5 mols of air for combustion, showing 
that the per cent of excess air is increased to (58.9/47.5)100 = 
124%, 7.e., nearly doubled. Actually the absolute number of 
mols of excess air remains substantially constant (59.3 versus 
58.9), This must be so, for in the preheating zone, of the total 
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heat required, 1,303,000 and 969,800 C.h.u., in the two eases 
respectively, 636,500 C.h.u. must be absorbed by the stock 
whatever the heat loss. This is from 48 to 65% of the total. 
This heat requirement necessitates the presence of a large 
amount of gas to throw the heat forward in the kiln and this in 
turn means the use of a large (absolute) number of mols of excess 
air. See Fig. 10 a and b. 

Returning to the cooling zone, further information may be 
obtained from the figures. In the case of high radiation loss, 
only 57,500 C.h.u. were recovered from cooling the stock. 
Since there must be used a total of 80.3 + 59.3, or 139.6, mols 
of air in the combustion, if all the air used were passed through the 
cooling end before going to the burners, it would absorb only 
57,500/139.6, or 412 C.h.u. per mol. As the heat content of air 
(Ne or Oz) at 20°C. is 140 C.h.u., it would be heated to a tem- 
perature at which its heat content is 562 C.h.u. This tempera- 
ture (Fig. 1) is about 80°C. When the radiation loss is now 
halved, the heat recovered is 297,500 C.h.u. and the mols of air 
used, 47.5 + 58.9 = 106.4. This gives a heat absorption of 
297,500/106.4 = 2,790 C.h.u. per mol. Its final temperature 
would be that at which its heat content is 2,930, which is about 
430°C. 

The conviction that to secure furnace efficiency excess air 
should be suppressed to the lowest point compatible with good 
combustion is so widespread that it is worth while to analyze 
the factors which play a part in the furnace the very design of 
which demands a large air excess. The first factor is the neces- 
sity of uniformity of rate of heating of the stock, requiring, as 
mentioned above, what is called ‘throwing the heat forward in 
the kiln.” The only thing which can carry heat to the stock 
before it reaches the combustion zone is hot gas, the heat avail- 
able depending on the quantity and temperature of that gas. 
The initial temperature of the gas should be kept down, however, 
as otherwise at the hot end of the preheating zone the tempera- 
ture differences between gas and stock will be excessive and the 
danger both of too rapid heating and of localized overheating 
correspondingly great. The difficulty due to such excessive and 
variable temperature differences can be met, as is sometimes 
done, by resort to indirect heating through flues, but where direct 
contact between combustion gases and the stock is allowable, 
it is cheaper and better to secure uniformity of heating by using 
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excess air. By this method it is easy to secure any desired ratio 
of the temperature differences at the two ends of the preheating 
zone and hence meet any required heating schedule, relatively 
fast at the start and slow at the end, or vice versa, or uniform 
throughout. 

There are whole ranges of operation of such a kiln, however, in 
which excess air is essential to secure even thermal efficiency, 
entirely irrespective of heating schedule. With a wall loss of 
8,000 B.t.u. per foot per hour, of the total heat supplied to this 
kiln in the fuel, 75% is lost through the walls. As already shown, 
this leaves almost no recoverable heat in the cooling zone. If, on 
the other hand, this loss be reduced by using more and better 
insulation, more recoverable heat is available, which must be 
picked up by the incoming air. Obviously, this air cannot be 
preheated above the temperature of the hot stock. If now the 


Natural gas 144 mols, 275,000 Ch.t. 
Atr, 73.4 mols Gas, 80.0mols. 
Product Veni sfecovered Stock 
No radiation loss 


Fia. 11.—Tunnel kiln fired with natural gas with no radiation loss. (Hypo- 
thetical case). Basis —1 hr. 


wall loss be thus reduced to about 60% of the total heat input, 
theoretical air is insufficient to absorb this recoverable heat, and 
if a proper excess air be not used to absorb it, thermal efficiency 
will go down. Furthermore, the percentage excess required 
gets larger the more efficient the kiln. This applies to all 
furnaces preheating air by recovering sensible heat from the 
charge. 

It is worth while to consider the hypothetical case of no 
radiation loss. The heat requirements for stock and car, of 
course, remain the same. If equations are set up similar to the 
above, solution shows 1.44 as the mols of gas required, and 59.7 
mols of excess air. This is equivalent to 436% excess air. If 
this air absorbed all the heat given up by the stock in the cooling 
zone, it would be preheated to 1015°C. Hence, in this extreme 
case it is obvious that theoretical air could not possibly absorb 
the efficiently recoverable heat. See Fig. 11. 

The second part of the design is the recalculation of the above 
figures so that flue requirements, etc. may be modified to take care 
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of the different gas volumes when a lower grade of fuel is used, 
namely, cold producer gas of the composition 7% COs, 21% CO, 
15% He, 1% CH4 and 56% Ne. The heat requirements of ae 
stock and radiation losses are the same as before, so these need 
not be recalculated. For this gas the heat of combustion per mol 
is different from that of methane and so also is the theoretical ait 
necessary for combustion. 

Consider 1 mol of this gas. Using the lower heating values for 
the combustible gases present, its heating value is 0.21(68,000) + 
0.15(58,000) + 0.01(191,000) = 24,900 C.h.u. 

For a mol there is required to burn the CO, Hy and CH,, 
(0.21/2) + (0.15/2) + (0.01)(2) = 0.20 mol Os. This brings 
in 0.20(79/21) = 0.752 mol Ns. Thus the products of combus- 
tion are shown in the subjoined table. 


Products of combustion 


Original gas 
COs Nz | H,O 

CO... 0.07 
(COMM Se on ke ee ora ok eee 0.21 
ET te Pes Mert. Seep ee erie os ade FE eee et eae 0.15 
(ONS Fie. SSS > Se ce eet 0.01 ee 0.02 
ING ee ee ee ea ares mit one See 0.56 
AITOr COMMUSION Gs ieee 0.752 

Ota be eee aes oe ing tee eee et 0.29 1S 0.17 


In the combustion zone, on burning x mols of gas with y mols 
of excess air, the heat input (case I, 8,000 B.t.u. loss by radiation 
per hour per foot length) is 57,500 + 24,900z and the heat output 
to the stock 60,250 and for radiation, 66,700 C.h.u. The sensible 
heat in the gases is a different function of x and y from the former 
case. Using the difference in heat contents between 1330 and 
20°C. and the mols of gas obtained, this becomes 


(0.29x)(15,220) + (0.172) (11,930) + (1.3122)9,860 


for the theoretical products of combustion and 9,860y for the 
excess air. Upon addition and simplification these reduce to 
19,500x + 9,860y. 
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Thus the heat balance for this zone is 
57,500 + 24,9002 = 19,500z + 9,860y+ 60,250 + 66,700 
for case I, and 

297,500+ 24,900zx’ = 19,500x’ + 9,860y’+ 60,250 + 33,350 
for case II (4,000 B.t.u. unit loss). 

In the preheating zone, the heat input is 
13,100(0.29x)+ 10,020(0.17x)+ 8,360(1.312x)+ 8,360y = 

16,480x + 8,360y. 
This is obtained by multiplying the quantities of the different 
gases by the differences in their heat contents between 1330 and 
240°C. 

The output in this zone is the heat to the stock plus radiation 
loss. These are constants and will be the same for the 
combustion of any fuel. The heat balance for case I may be 
written as 

16,4802+ 8,360y = 636,500 + 666,700 
and for case II 
16,4802’ + 8,360y’ = 636,500 + 333,300. 
Solution of the first pair of equations, 
57,500 + 24,900% = 19,500x + 9,860y + 60,250 + 66,700 and 
16,4802 + 8,360y = 636,500 + 666,700, 
gives x = 64.7 and y = 28.4 and for the second pair, 
297,500 + 24,9002’ = 19,500x’ + 9,860y’ + 60,250 + 33,350 and 
16,4802’ + 8,360y’ = 636,500 + 333,300, 
x’ is 38.3, and y’, 40.6. 

The required air for 64.7 mols is 64.7(0.20)(100/21) = 61.6 
and 38.3 mols of producer gas need 35.5 mols of air. The first 
corresponds to 46% and the second to 114% excess air; 61.6 + 
28.4 mols of air are preheated by 57,500 C.h.u. to 124°C. and 35.5 
+ 40.6 mols are heated to 575°C. by 297,500 C.h.u. 

For completeness in comparison, it can similarly be shown that, 
when the radiation loss is reduced to zero, 11.0 mols of gas must 
be burnt, requiring 10.5 of air and using 54.5 in excess. This 
excess is 520 % of the required. 

The recoverable heat available in the stock would preheat 
even this air to approximately 1260°C. This temperature, 
being greater. than that of the stock, cannot, of course, be reached, 
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but the heat can be recovered by preheating the producer gas 
by passing it through separate flues in the cooling zone. It is 
interesting to note that in this kiln natural gas has no advantage, 
thermal or otherwise, over producer gas. It would, of course. 
give more risk of localized overheating. 

It is perhaps worth while to compute the heat consumption of 
an ideal kiln, 7.e., one in which there are no radiation or conduc- 
tion losses and the stock and stack gases are completely cooled to 
the original temperature of stock and air. The total heat 
required to burn the stock has already been computed, namely, 


C.H.v. 
Heat absorbed. .20lt0: Go0 Canc eur sence. akon soe 246 , 000 
Heat ondecginpositianina: (ec san = a sao es oe 77,500 
Heat absoroed, 650 to TIMO0tGls 35. suka seen coe 186 , 500 
Heat absorbed, L110 to 1210°@. ccc he x ase trier 60,250 
570,250 


In the ideal kiln, however, both burnt stock and water vapor 
formed by decomposition of the stock are cooled to 20°C., the 
former from 1210°C. yielding 438,000 C.h.u. and the latter 23,100 
C.h.u. Subtracting these two quantities from the above total 
leaves 109,150 C.h.u. as the minimum possible heat consumption of 
an ideal furnace. On this basis, the thermal efficiency of the kiln 
can be computed. Ina kiln with no wall loss, the heat efficiency is 
nearly 40%, with a loss of 4,000 B.t.u. per foot per hour less than 
12% and with a loss of 8,000 B.t.u. per foot per hour less than 7%. 

The following table brings together for comparison the results 
in the various cases. 


| Natural gas | Producer gas 

B.t.u. loss per foot per hour...... 8,000} 4,000 0 8,000} 4,000 0 
Mols' gas required 5 scc05.c<6% sro 8.42 4.98 1.44 64.7 38.3 11.0 
Mols theoretical air.............- 80.3 47.5 Bley 6 61.6 35.5 10.5 
INT OIS CX CORBY OID oi cieysuy s/clele oe leet vies 6 59.3 58.9 59.7 28.4 40.6 54.5 
PPC EVO GS HRIE 5 oa) ete ote eh vinienelsfeypein'« 139.6 106.4 73.4 90.0 76.1 65.0 
Per centiexcess Gir. a. ote sis «ee 73.9 124 436 46.0 114 520 
Total mols stack gas!............ 152.3 116.5 80.0 148.3 |113.7 79.2 
Heat recovered in cooling zone, 

Ce tiles a ate thes 3. Rrieta:t he oetone, «5.4 57 , 500/297 , 500537 , 500 57 , 500}297 , 500/537 , 500 
Temperature preheated air, °C... 80 430} 1,015 124 575} 1,260 
Total heat supplied,? C.h.u.......|1,608 000/951 ,000}275, 000}1, 611, 000)955, 000)274, 000 
Heat loss by radiation, C.h.u.....}]1,213, 700/606, 700 0/1, 213, 700/606, 700 0 
Per cent radiation loss..........- 75.6 63.8 0 75 63.6 0 
Thermal efficiency, per cent...... 6.8 1155 39.7 6.8 11.4 39.9 


1 Including 5.2 mols of water vapor due to loss of combined water by the stock. 
2 191,000z for natural gas and 24,9002 for producer gas. 
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PROBLEM 


The kiln discussed in this chapter is to be modified by adding a drying 
section, the purpose of which is to make it possible to charge the kiln with 
partially dried stock, dry this in the new section and then complete the burn- 
ing in the rest of the kiln, which remains as described. The stock will 
enter the drying section at the present temperature of 20°C.; will be heated 
to 80°C., without appreciable evaporation of moisture; the moisture will 
then evaporate at a substantially constant temperature of 80°C.; and the 
stock will then go on into the present preheating zone of the kiln, entering 
this zone at 80°C. The moisture content of the stock as charged will be 
12%. The temperature of the gas leaving the preheating zone will be 
260°C., and the temperature difference between the stock and gas through- 
out this zone is to be constant, as in the original kiln. Assuming a wall 
loss per foot of length per hour of 4,000 B.t.u. for all sections except the new 
drying section, a negligible loss through the walls of this section because 
of the low temperatures there prevailing, and assuming the use of the present 
natural gas as fuel, estimate the mols of this gas required per hour to handle 
the same weight of material on the dry basis as before. 


CHAPTER VII 
METALLURGY 


In metallurgy, the roasting of sulfide ores is one of the impor- 
tant problems which may be solved by stoichiometric methods. 
However, the roasting of FeS. has already been covered in the 
chapter on Sulfur (p. 63), and it seems unnecessary to discuss 
the differences, stoichiometrically minor, between the roasting 
of the sulfides of the various metals. This chapter will be 
restricted to the reduction and refining operations in the metal- 
lurgy of iron. The applicability of the methods of computation 
to similar reactions in the treatment of other metals should be 
obvious. 

Illustration 1.—The following figures are abstracted from the 
data sheet of a test on a blast furnace using hematite ore: 


Buiast FURNACE 


Data.—Reduced to 24-hr. basis. 


Burden: 
Ore Fee oo oe nie sere See oe is Wee eerie ese 2,150,000 Ib. 
COkelen Aix o:,: Ce eRe OSE EL eee 1,048 , 500 lb. 
Saile- ete eeitaaien ctor ee cua Sree rete 151,800 lb 
StONC emt een ena sb cehe tga ee ecest 414,000 lb 
Bilwexctusts(dirys basis)eeeewsii cries: solere: ss 120,000 lb. 
1 BT Sessa Ma Oe CRI OR SOO RCS HOO cirae 1,203,600 lb. 
BST OMmeter ere ee ne aoe aie ere emilenel ne, sec 29.84 in. 
Ate CEMpeRa burr. <ci.tectegutt acrel Pecmeys soso - 72°F. 
Relative humidity «seen eee ee wo cre 82% 
AVGragG Dash PLESSULe.) yo icteceo chs atejelel som ee 14.1 Ib. per sq. in. 
Average blast temperature...............-.. 960°F. 
Average top-gas temperature......++++++++-- 330°F. 
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Analyses 
Per Cent 
Ore Scale 
Bon acy Anke arcite cree 51.6 Hen a eee eee ee 
NIT tea ircine © toe serene 0.83 Mayans ahs eects 
Sue aor canoe Recor onsen 0.032 Pig: 
H.O Fuse ev elisceltsbatelinl =) lajralie’siletel ita 10.6 Fe aialice auatiayrsnal atts Mai \eieetve nalts 
SiO, slevenetatiereuelionispelisiiereire ree) enetrs 8.78 Si Bad GLO Ore, oA 
Coke: Minas d.niar ancient 
nixedicarbOnwmmry. errs 80.7 Sie Rn ee, oe 
Vol. comb. matter....... PP Cae irc ae arenes 
MIQIEMMICE: Gooden bn colons 4.4 Flue dust: 
JAN) edie rece e s eeearm ata IPA bes rig Behn des arate 
BRUNE, Alben cestey oc eeea ben eve 12,130 CE Pee ee Cae 
Total C (combined)...... 82.14 Gas: 
Total H (combined) ..... 0.83 COgsa Rie ee 
Limestone: COM AB Nato tes ae 
(CAO Faia catia ee 54.55 On ceatenks + ae ee 
Si Ope are Coke ee gets 0.80 He ere ee 
Moisturemamiar te ee ceie 0.70 Ngee cisuecee, pe en iene 
Ignition lossa...sasee ues: 43 .30 


ONHOHE 


Solution.—From the data it is immediately possible to set up 
an iron balance and a carbon balance. The first is a complete 


balance and gives a check on the accuracy of the data. 


second gives the carbon in the gas by difference. 


The 
The elements 


which tie together the gas analysis with the analyses of the 
components in the charge and product are carbon and oxygen. 
Therefore, the next step is to recompute the analyses of coke, 
pig and gas in terms of these two elements. The amount of gas 
leaving the furnace may now be computed by two independent 
means, 2.e., by a carbon balance and by an oxygen balance. 


This is the method of solution followed below. 


Tron BaLaNncE 


Input: 
Ore} 2 1.50000 (01516) tere ae ee 1,109,000 
pcaleyslol S00 (0.(268) nee eee a eee 110,000 
otal eee eee parent ee cis Cae 1,219,000 
Output: 
Pig, 1,203,600(0,9212) =) 0) dente van ns oe S109 000 
Dust 120000 (0:44) ae eee eee 50,000 
Deficienty 2. a5 he Sc; rant ogee ee eee 60,000 


LOtal jc. gi, cae ay SR Soe eee 1,219,000 
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The table shows that the output of iron is about 5% less than 
the input. This may be due partly to iron in the slag, largely 
as emulsified nodules of pig. There is also the likelihood that 
the pig withdrawn from the furnace did not quantitatively cor- 
respond to the charge fed at the top. On a blast furnace it is 
nécessary to have a long test period in order to make this error 
negligible. 


CARBON BALANCE 


Input: Pounps 
Gokewi048 500(0'8214)) = seca cere case ee 861,000 
Stone, 414,000(0.4330)(12/44) =.............0.. 49,000 

PRO Un epereeen es Mee Cate oy age hact act ecner dee Pee Noite 910,000 

Output: 

Eee sZ03 G0 0060405) eee mee Sete oc see 56,000 
Dusty.020000(0:07 9) =" an as eee ae ome 9,500 
(Gass byrGitlerences en fiw cotuxactet acl ae cian ander ae 844 , 500 

LEO GL eed can es See ey oh ee Ee eecee atts 910,000 


Ratio of C in stone to C in gas, 49,000/844,500 =.. 0.0580 


Basis.—100 |b. coke. 


IMolsitoteldlss— 0:83 0lOb=—— eee ice ee 0.411 
Mol ree 44 fiiien. No Cate note ee 0.244 
IM Rel Giseri a Sh hoon ee RRR Me aes Ode wise mclshb correc 0.167 
PA op etts dh OS are An] Ro il ler cae icine NS a aren Ritenae 6.85 
Net Hs? from coke.—-0.167/6.85) ="ese- aor e 0.0244 


It is now necessary to compute the oxygen removed from the 
ore. The ratio of O:Fe in the hematite is 3:2. In the scale 
this ratio must be computed. The analysis shows that the scale 
contains 72.68% Fe and 0.57% Mn. No serious error will be 
introduced by calling the difference, 26.75%, oxygen. The 
composition of 100 lb. of scale is, therefore, as follows: 


Pounps ATOMS 


Lehre d Ca SUSE otk DOD OU SOD DAD Hoo Ori ae 72.68 = 1.301 
INE Tiereetere trent tayes wicterdies) citerekelete ’e 0 Giesl ars 4 0.57 = 0.010 
(OX 5 doe co roca ROOD cc Cn Igor 26.75 = 1.671 


Assuming manganese present as MnO, the ratio of O:Fe = 
1.661/1.301 = 1.276. With this figure available, it is perhaps 
best to compute the oxygen equivalent of the pig. 
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Basis.—100 lb. pig (computation of equivalent oxygen). 


Fe: Atoms O 
Ore, (92.12/55.84) (1,109,000/1,219,000) (3/2) =.... 2.251 
Seale, (92.12/55.84)(110,000/1,219,000) (1.276) =... 0.190 
Min) (124.9) 54593) 2s ease ees as eacaa eee rece ore terre Ren ten 0.054 
Si FURS 6728.1) 2 aos cr iteeete case ences eee eee eg es 0.097 
Si (O2027/ 82:07 oe ne yan tesco reer: 0.003 
Total: Omemoved byzreductions.- eee see cn eee 2299 
Total O removed by reduction per 24 hr., 
002595 C-203\600) =n serene ree ea Ie 31,200 
Basis.—100 mols dry gas. 
Gas Mols | Atoms C | Atoms O | Mols H,. 
CO A ens ctrl Pecans teat ee eee toh es 14.1 14.1 28.2 
CORI RON hat ie ees 24.6 24.6 24.6 
Ont eee ee ene: 0.1 On2 
ie Ry. congt Wane ua mae oe Oor ee 2) DR 
No Rar ee eae Pes Pte Nero 59.0 
Lo talaga erin rey: art! 100.0 38.7 53.0 I) 
® 
Ose sNG OO (42 HO) eran ein? serene olese: aera 31.35 
C from stone, 38.7 (49,000/844,500) =..... 225 
O}fnomistone,y 2, (2.25) kate nan etc ate ae ae 4.50 
Net H, from coke, 38.7(861,000/844,500)0.0244.. .. oot 0.97 
H; from decomposition of H,O, by difference..... Ais: 1.23 
Osfromrdecompositionon HoOe sane ee 1.23 
Lotali@yaccountedsions hres ert rte eae 37.08 
Oiromioresbyditterencow ne Meare ene: 15.92 
53.0 


Mols dry tunnel-head gas per 24 hr. 
By carbon balance: 


Atoms C 
844, 500 100 
12 38.7 


By oxygen balance: 


Atoms O 
31,200 100 


15.92 


* This assumes all Mn as MnOz. Were the amount large enough to justify 
it, the different forms present could be allowed for, as was done with iron. 


181,700 mols 


= 196,000 mols 
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While these two balances are based on analyses of the same 
materials, they are none the less independent except for the fact 
that in the oxygen balance the oxygen from the stone had to be 
computed from carbon data. The difference between the two 
values, about 8%, is a reasonable measure of the dependability 
of the data. The carbon balance, however, ought to be given 
more weight than the other, because on the gas basis oxygen 
from the ore represents a difference between relatively large 
quantities. Unless expensive equipment is available to measure 
the huge volume of gas leaving the furnace, balances of this sort 


Ore,2,150,0001b. Coke, 1,04:8.500 1b 
Stone, 414,000 Ib. Scale 151,800 Ib. 
Gas, 185, 000mols. 


Dust,120,0001b. 


Alr 136 000mols. Sla 
| J Pig, 1,203,600 Ib. 


Fia. 12.—Blast-furnace problem. Basis.—24 hrs. 


represent by far the easiest and most accurate method of deter- 
mining its amount. See Fig. 12 for a diagrammatic representa- 
tion of this problem. 

It is instructive to compute the following quantities: 

1. Volume of tunnel-head gas leaving the furnace per minute. 

2. Volume of free air per minute at the blower intake, neglect- 
ing any possible leakage between the blower and the furnace. 

3. B.t.u. as potential heat of combustion in the furnace gas, 
expressed as per cent of the heat of combustion of the fuel. 

4. Percentage of the carbon in the coke charged which is burnt 
at the tuyéres. 

1. Volume of tunnel-head gas. First compute the amount of 
water vapor in the air and that formed on combustion. 
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Mols of water vapor: 

a. From air, 72°F., 82% relative humidity; pressure H,O0 = 
0.82(0.79) = 0.65 in. Partial pressure of dry air = 29.84 — 
0.65 = 29.19 in. 

Basis.—24 hours. 


gas 
tec OO - = 3,020 mols H.O 
29.19 
b. From coke: 
1;0485500 (0.411/100)> = —2 5... . tae 4,310 mols I1,0 
7,300 mols II.0 
Mols leaving as He, 181,700(0.022) =... 4,000 
IMIS Oe Gey SIO) Son oe obbosmueboncuec 3,330 
Molsidirygs eas'59 see. eisle tere iets 6 oie arate ens 181,700 
Mols\totalicassnmre eiiiacese Wweteleraprecctets 185,000 


Mols gas 
per min. 
185,000 


(24) (60) 
2. Volume of free air per minute at the blowcr intake. 


= 37,450 cu. ft. per 
minute 


3. B.t.u. as potential heat of combustion in the furnace gas. 
Basis.—1 mol dry tunnel-head gas. 


Molal heat of 
G 
as Mols Re EO Product 
COS + ech ae ae eee 0.246 68 , 000 16,700 
Hig. eRe ta ee 0.022 68 , 300 1,500 
18,200 


(181,700) (18,200)(1.8) = 5,950,000,000 B.t.u. potential heat. 
Heat input: (1,048,500)(12,130) = 12,720,000,000 B.t.u. 


1 This is really the water equivalent of the hydrogen in the coke. 
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Potential heat of combustion as per cent of the heat input: 
(5,950,000,000/12,720,000,000)100 = 46.7%. 

Of every 100 heat units charged to the furnace as heat of com- 
bustion of the coke fuel, 46.7 units leave the furnace as potential 
heat of combustion in the gas. It must, however, be remembered 
that heat also enters the furnace as sensible heat in the blast. 

_ 4. Percentage of the carbon in the coke charged which is burnt 
at the tuyeres. At the very high temperature of the bottom of 
the blast.furnace, COs, which is the primary product of combus- 
tion of carbon in air, is reduced with extreme rapidity by contact 
with more carbon, substantially completely to CO. This must 
be the condition in the bottom of the furnace, since COz., if 
present in quantity, would reoxidize the iron to the oxide. It 
therefore follows that in the tuyére zone there must be consumed 
an amount of carbon substantially equivalent to quantitative 
conversion of the oxygen in air to CO. There is actually con- 
sumed an additional amount corresponding to the conversion 
of some of the nitrogen to cyanogen, but this will be neglected. 


Mols dry 
gas 
181,700 


jouasssid a we 

Illustration 2.—A blast furnace producing ferromanganese from 
a pyrolusite ore yields a product containing 77.1% Mn, 15.9% Fe 
and 5.7 % C. The dolomitic limestone consumption averages 2,500 
Ib. per long ton of ferromanganese produced. Thisstone contains 
43.7% COs. It is impossible to reduce all the manganese out of 
the slag and on the basis of plant experience it is found that the 
manganese left in the slag averages 20% of that in the product. 
The coke employed contains 87% C and 0.4% H, on a dry basis. 
The gasis 7.1% COs», 30.3 % CO, 3.2% H2and 59.4% Nz. Compute 
the coke consumption per long ton of ferromanganese produced. 

Solution.—From the gas analysis it is possible to compute the 
oxygen in the gas other than that coming from the air. This 
excess oxygen must come from the ore, the CO: from the lime- 
stone and any reduction of water vapor to hydrogen which may 
take place in the furnace. Similarly, from the analysis of the 
ferromanganese one can determine the equivalent amount of 
oxygen given up in the furnace. Furthermore, since the quanti- 
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ties of manganese in the slag and of limestone used for flux are 
given in terms of the product, this oxygen equivalent of the fer- 
romanganese can be corrected for the oxygen corresponding to 
partial reduction of that part of the manganese which goes into 
the slag and for the COz from the limestone. Therefore, the first 
thing to do is to recompute the analytical data in this way, simul- 
taneously expressing the analysis of the coke on a molal basis. 
Basis ——100 mols dry gas. 


| Mols | Atoms C | Atoms O 

COTES Cae Oe = TiAl bed 14.2 
COP eee taier eA ah cee Ss Pah Os 30.3 30.3 
ie eee ae te 
INGA ee eee eae. ei hace: 59.4 

FETS UL aad css gt cht OM 100.0 37.4 44.5 
ORS en CC yc) pe al ee ay we a 31.58 
O = ore + stone + H,O reduced (by difference) = ....... 12.82 

Basts.—100 lb. coke. 

| Pounds | 

Oe ete Ce een eens ae 87.0 7.25 atoms C 
H, btom OMe ad Soda. 6 oo aS 0.4 0.198 mol Hz 


Pounds | Atoms a uae 
equivalent 
Mncnagiel some sete 77.1 | 1.405 2.810 
DT as pia a Pergo er. ees Nonaka 15.9 0.285 0.428 
C. vette teste eee e tenes Bia 0.475 
Sle (difference) sen eee eee 1S 0.046 0.092 
Total nd cht eee LOO! O: Sit") eee eer, 3.330 
O = Mo in slags 0:2 (15405) =e eee 0.281 
C in stone, (2,500/22.4)(0.437/44) = 1.108 atoms......... 
O-=:.C instonet=< ay... cele 2.216 


‘Total O in’ gas fromore and stone —— see 5.827 
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Now let x = pounds coke consumed per 100 Ib. ferromanganese. 
.'. Cin gas = that in coke plus that in stone minus that in prod- 
uct = 0.07252 + 1.108 — 0.475 = 0.633 + 0.07252. Likewise, 
the hydrogen in the gas from the coke = 0.00198z. 

There are now exact expressions for the total carbon in the gas 
on two separate bases, 7.e., per 100 mols of dry gas and per 100 lb. 
of ferromanganese. Similarly, on the two same bases there 
are expressions for oxygen by difference. However, on the 
ferromanganese basis this figure, 5.827 atoms, is for oxygen from 
ore and stone alone, whereas on the gas basis the figure, 12.92 
atoms, is oxygen from ore, stone and water reduction. There- 
fore, it is not certain that these two figures are comparable. 

First, tentatively assume that the hydrogen in the gas comes 
solely from the net hydrogen in the coke and corresponds quanti- 
tatively thereto, there being no water reduction. If this be true, 
the oxygen by difference, 12.92 atoms, must come from ore and 
stone alone. Therefore the ratio of total carbon in the gas to 
total oxygen given up by ore and stone may be expressed, first, 
on a ferromanganese basis and, second, on a gas basis. By 
equating the two, the following expression is obtained: 


= ee = ea) whence x = 224 lb. of coke per 
? : 100 lb. of product. 


It is improbable, however, that no water reduction took place 
in the furnace. Suppose for the moment that the coke had con- 
tained no hydrogen whatever. In that case all the hydrogen in 
the gas must have come from water reduction. Since the hydro- 
gen is 3.2 mols, it follows that the oxygen going into the gas from 
reduction of water vapor would be 3.2 atoms, leaving 9.72 atoms 
from ore and stone. Therefore, again, the two expressions for the 
ratio of carbon to oxygen from ore and stone may be equated, 7.e., 


0.633 2A = olles whence z = 301 Ib. of coke per 
5. : 100 lb. of product. 


Both these assumptions are wrong. Part of the hydrogen 
comes from the coke and the rest from water reduction. There- 
fore, on the gas basis, the oxygen from ore and stone is less than 
12.92 -but more than 9.72 atoms. Consequently, the coke 
figured on the first assumption is too low a value and on the 
second too high. On the other hand, inspection of the two equa- 
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tions set up shows that the left-hand side is the same in both 
cases and truly represents the ratio of total carbon in the gas to 
total oxygen given up to the gas from ore and stone. Further- 
more, the numerator on the right-hand side of the equation, 37.4 
atoms of C, is exact. It only remains to correct the denominator 
of this fraction. Now, on the ferromanganese basis one has an 
exact expression for both total hydrogen from the coke and total 
carbon inthe gas. The ratioof these makes it possible to earmark 
that part of the hydrogen in the gas which comes from the coke. 
Subtracting this hydrogen from the total hydrogen in the gas 
gives the hydrogen formed by water reduction. This yields the 
equation, 


0.633 + 0.07252 _ 37.4 
Yea, 12.92 —(32 — 37.4 


0.001982 ) 
0.633 + 0.07252 


whence x = 272 |b. of coke per 100 lb. of product, the correct value 
for the coke consumption. This corresponds to 22.4 times this 
amount, or 6,090 lb. of coke per long ton of ferromanganese. 

This result is obtained by a comparison of the analyses of gas 
and product and, in so far as the data are dependable, the result 
is correct. This does not mean, however, that 6,090 lb. of coke 
were charged to the furnace per ton of ferromanganese drawn 
into the molds. For example, any product lost by emulsification 
in the slag, while not available to the plant, is none the less 
included in the 100 lb. of ferromanganese used as a basis in this 
problem. Similarly, the coke consumption figured is coke 
actually reacting in the furnace and would not include any coke 
dust blown out the top with the gas. It is necessary to keep such 
corrections clearly in mind when comparing a computed result 
with plant figures. 

Because the solution of this problem depends on the ratio of 
carbon to oxygen in ore and stone, and, in the case of the gas, 
this oxygen is obtained as a difference between relatively large 
quantities, the result is very sensitive to slight errors in the gas 
analysis, whether due to poor sampling or carelessness in the 
analysis itself. Thus, if the CO2 in the gas analysis as given 
above is assumed too low, and the CO too high, by 0.5% each, 
the coke consumption computed by the above method becomes 
6,200 lb. per ton of product, an error of 4.6%. Since the analysis 
of so simple a gaseous mixture should be accurate to at least a 
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quarter of 1%, the coke consumption computed in this way 
should be accurate roughly to 2 to 4%. Furthermore, it is 
obvious that the whole method depends on an accurate knowledge 
of the state of oxidation of the components of the ore, 

If the production rate of the furnace is known, it is then 
possible to compute the rate of air consumption, the gas produc- 
tion and similar values, as was done in the preceding problem. 

Illustration 3.—An open-hearth furnace is fired with a producer 
gas of the following analysis: 3.9% COx, 0.3% illuminants (C;H,), 
26.7% CO, 4.3% CH, 10.4% H» and 54.4% Ns. The coal used 
in the producer contains 78.8% C. At 4:40 am., the whole 
charge having been previously melted and brought up to 2820°F., 
oreisadded. Forty minutes later asample of the stack gas at the 
outlet of the checkers is taken and found to contain 14.0% COs, 
6.8% O2 and 79.2% Ne. At this time in the heat, the producers 
are being run at a coal consumption rate of 4,350 lb. per hour. 
The steel production of this furnace is 250,000 lb. per heat. 
Calculate the rate at which the carbon content of the steel is 
being reduced, expressed as per cent per hour at the time the 
stack-gas sample was taken, 7.e., at 5:20 a.m. 

Solution—The carbon is eliminated by interaction of the 
carbon in the molten steel with the iron oxide in the slag. At 
this temperature this reaction produces almost pure CO. The 
gas must, however, bubble out through slag containing FeO, the 
only oxide of iron likely to be present this long after the addition 
of ore. FeO will oxidize the CO to COs, but at this temperature 
the equilibrium of the reaction is only a little under 90% CO. 
Since the oxidation will not reach equilibrium, no appreciable 
error will be made by assuming that the gas leaves the bath 90% 
CO and 10% COs. 

Basis.—100 mols flue gas. 


Gas | Mols | Atoms C | Mols O, 
CO, Re RRM Ae gle ahurs S86 14.0 14.0 14.0 
Ooi he Pea retest asl aie. <i oft” 6.8 6.8 
TIN gp ee ie Saetievaarew 19.2 
Diaynk, ae, ogee cece eerao 100.0 14.0 20.8 
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Basis.—100 mols of producer gas. « 

ies) & ss eA 7 fen es ee 
Gas Mols Atoms C | Mols O, | Mols H2 

COsM eit tee case se eon 3.9 3.9 3.9 
TUN (Cpe) hereon porte 0.3 OF) Sly oe eae 0.9 
CORR tent rtikits alle: sale aoe 2056 26.7 13.35 
Cg deste socetatrel coe lede ex: 4.3 AO ee ||, suet 8.6 
| Pe hee Beara Leen aac er uC he LOO: Rel Ge aire Nek ons gar 10.4 
ING ete cea Sees Sere nea eas 54.4 

Ro talsges tpktestas ac sc al Oa 35.8 17.25 19.9 


O. required for combustion, 35.8 + 19.9/2 — 17.25 = 28.5 
N. = O, required for combustion, 28.5(79/21) = 107.2 


- Let x = mols excess air used in combustion 


y = atoms C brought in from bath. 
Total C in flue gas = 35.8 + y 
Total Os. in flue gas = 35.8 + 0.90y/2 + 0.10y + 0.212 
Total Ne in flue gas = 54.4 + 107.2 + 0.792 

35.8 + y _ 14.0 
54.4 + 107.2+0.79% 79.2 
35.8 + 0.55y + 0.212 _ 20.8 
54.4 + 107.24 0.79% 79.2 
Solving these equations simultaneously, 

Cea LOA el de, 


This means that for every 35.8 atoms of C from the fuel, 7.e., 
from the producer gas or ultimately from the coal, 11.5 atoms of 
C are evolved from the steel. 

Hence the rate of carbon removal from the bath is 


< (in flue gas) = 


Me (in flue gas) = 


Pounds C per 
hour 
4,350(0.788) 


C per hour 
from the steel 
Tal bs 


35.8 


100 
oen an = 0.44% reduction per hour in 
250 , 000 
0 the carbon content of the steel! 


The actual rate of reduction, as determined by direct analysis, 
of the metal was 0.47%. 


1 The weight of metal should be corrected for carbon and other elements 
removed, iron formed by reduction, etc., but the error is small. 
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The result computed in this way depends for its accuracy not 
only on proper sampling of the flue gas (easily done at the checker 
outlet) but also on an exact knowledge of the firing rate at the 
time the flue-gas sample is taken. If the producers are fired at 
uniform rate, the computation may be based on the ultimate 
analysis of the coal instead cf on that of the producer gas (see 
Chap. III). 


CHAPTER VIII 
STOICHIOMETRY OF PLANT DESIGN 


There are two ultimate functions of industrial stoichiometry. 
The first of these is to permit analysis of data representative of 
present plant operations, the calculation of quantities otherwise 
difficult of direct measurement and, in general, the securing of an 
accurate and quantitative vision of what is actually taking place 
within a process, thus providing information which, without the 
aid of this tool, would be entirely wanting or at best only empiri- 
cal and qualitative in nature. Hitherto, discussion has been 
devoted almost exclusively to illustrations of this important 
function. 

The second and no less important purpose is the interpretation 
of laboratory data in terms of large-scale production. One type 
of problem falling under this second head is the design of equip- 
ment for a process, having available as data the physical and 
chemical characteristics of the materials involved, and another 
is the design of large-scale units from data obtained by laboratory 
experimentation upon a process in the development stage. 

As an example of the first type, the tunnel kiln is widely used 
for burning brick and other ceramic ware. The design of such 
a kiln for the manufacture of a particular kind of brick for which, 
perhaps, it has not hitherto been employed, reduces itself to a 
question not of fundamental laboratory research, but of finding 
the heat requirements of the materials, of deciding upon the fuel 
to be used, of estimating radiation losses, etc. Given these 
estimates and certain characteristics of the materials involved 
in the construction, one may proceed with the actual design of 
the kiln itself. The methods by which the stoichiometric 
problems involved in such design are solved are illustrated in 
Chap. VI on the Stoichiometry of Furnace and Kiln Design. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to indicate the methods by 
which the other type of problem may be treated, viz., the caleu- 
lation from data obtained on a small scale in the laboratory, of 
plant and equipment for full-scale operation and the estimation 
of the performance to be anticipated from such equipment. 

136 
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In the development of any new proposition, whether it be 
based upon a newly discovered reaction, the utilization of an 
old reaction for a new purpose or the introduction of a process 
used elsewhere, data for which are not available, the inexperi- 
enced worker is prone to do his first experimentation upon entirely 
too large a scale. Such development should always be stepwise. 
The first stage is the thorough study of the proposition by the 
ordinary methods of the laboratory. The second stage should 
involve carrying out the process on the largest laboratory scale 
compatible with reasonable precision and dispatch, but duplicat- 
ing, so far as practicable, the concentrations, pressures, tempera- 
tures, times of reaction and other operating conditions which, so far 
as can be foreseen, will obtain in plant operation. The next step 
is the construction of a single full-scale unit. This is followed 
by development on a semicommercial scale which, if the process 
be successful, will grow into the full commercial plant. Attheend 
of each of these stages of development, it is imperative to subject 
the results obtained to critical analysis, in order to base thereon an 
intelligent decision as to the advisability of further development 
and, in case such development is justifiable, to design equipment 
for the next stage on the basis of the data already obtained. 

At the end of any one stage of development, however early 
in the series this may be, in order to form an intelligent opinion 
as to the ultimate practicability of the process, it is usually 
necessary to make tentative designs and estimates of the ulti- 
mate plant, even though the next stage in development may be 
on a much smaller scale. Otherwise, estimates as to commercial 
practicability may be very misleading. It is obvious that the 
methods of computation will be substantially parallel, whatever 
the proposed increase in scale of operation may be. The follow- 
ing illustrations will, therefore, be limited to the estimation of the 
ultimate plant from data obtained on large-scale laboratory 
experimentation. This does not imply that, in the process cf 
development, the full-scale plant is the next thing to construct. 

While the methods employed in such computations are broad in 
character and applicability, it is difficult to appreciate them fully 
when they are presented in general terms, and hence itis deemed best 
to develop them in connection with the solution of specific problems. 

Illustration 1.—It is proposed to manufacture iron-oxide red 
by the following process: Commercial ferrous sulfate is dissolved 
in water and precipitated with a solution of sodium carbonate. 
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The sludge thus obtained is very gelatinous, difficult to filter 
and practically impossible to wash free of sodium sulfate. It 
can, however, be drained on a filter to a reasonable consistency 
and, if then dried and heated to not less than 150°C., it is 
dehydrated and its colloidal character so completely destroyed that 
it can readily be washed. The washed precipitate must now be 
ignited in a stream of air to a temperature not less than 705 and 
not more than 725°C. If the temperature is too low, the red 
color of the product’ is not fully developed, but the oxide is of a 
yellowish hue. If heated too hot, the color becomes purplish 
and the product loses its covering power. 

In order to secure data upon which to base the design of equip- 
ment for the process and a decision as to its commercial practica- 
bility, the following experiment was conducted: 1,340 g. of soda 
ash containing 56.5% Na2O were dissolved in water to give a 
solution weighing 3,680 g. and having a specific gravity of 1.27. 
This was filtered from insoluble matter on a cloth filter. The 
solution covered 50 sq. in. of filter area and passed through in 
14 min. under a head averaging 1 in. of solution. A second 
solution weighing 5,400 g. (specific gravity, 1.38) was made by 
dissolving in water 3,000 g. of copperas containing 22.5% Fe. 
Upon mixing the two solutions at a reasonably uniform rate, 
frothing took place to the extent of 30% of the combined volume. 
The total time required for mixing was 40 min. 

Filtration of the resultant sludge on 200 sq. in. of cloth filter 
under a filtering head of 23 in. was accomplished at an average 
rate of 650 cc. per hour. The wet sludge thus obtained weighed 
2,700 g. and had a specific gravity of 1.6. After drying under 
heat, the weight was reduced to 1,260 g. and the specific gravity 
to 1.1. The sludge then being in condition to wash, 3,000 cc. of 
wash water were used on 80 sq. in. of filter under a head of 23 
in., the time required to pass through being 54 hr. The pre- 
cipitate was then heated to 715°C. for 40 min., the temperature 
being controlled to within 10° of this point. Before heating, 
the weight was 2,250 g. and after heating 987 g., the rouge so 
obtained containing 97.2% Fe2Os. 

Basing calculations upon the above data, it is proposed to 
make a preliminary estimate of the quantities of materials and 
sizes of equipment required to produce 5 tons of oxide per day, 
and also to calculate the efficiency of the process as carried out 
on the laboratory scale. 
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There are many ways of making the required conversion from 
metric to English units and from small to large scale, but the 
following is one of the easiest to visualize. This laboratory 
experiment employed 1,340 g. of soda ash and 3,000 g. of copperas 
and produced 987 g. of product. The corresponding figures are 
shown in the left-hand column of the subjoined table. Imagine 
a new experiment performed, using this same raw material and 
going through the same process, but starting with 1,340 lb. of 


Grams Material Pounds 
1,340 Soda ash taken 1,340 
3,680 Solution formed 3,680 
3,000 Copperas taken 3,000 
5,400 Solution formed 5,400 
2,700 Wet sludge obtained 2,700 
1,260 Dry sludge obtained 1,260 
2,250 Sludge after washing 2,250 

987 Final oxide 987 


soda ash and 3,000 lb. of copperas. It is obvious that the 
product would be 987 lb. of oxide and that the data could be 
tabulated as in the right-hand column of the same table, the 
figures being identical with those in the left-hand column but 
here signifying pounds instead of grams. It should, however, 
be clear that this identity of numerical values applies only to 
weight figures in the two cases, 7.e., in the actual experiment 
and the hypothetical one. In the second table, the data of the 
first are rearranged and expanded. The first column of figures 
gives the laboratory data. The second column gives the equiv- 
alent data for the hypothetical case of using pounds instead of 
grams. In this table, however, volumetric data are also included. 
The specific gravity of a material, being merely the ratio of its 
weight to that of an equal volume of water, is, obviously, numeri- 
cally the same in all systems of units. The density of a material, 
its weight per unit volume, is its specific gravity times the density 
of water. In metric units the density of water is nearly unity, 
its absolute value depending on the temperature. In this 
problem its deviation from unity is neglected. Similarly, the 
density of water in English units is taken as 62.4 Ib. per cubic 
foot. Hence, English density is obtained by multiplying metric 
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eee ————— ee 
Laboratory Equivalent data in | Plant data (10,000 


data English units Ib. product) 
Weight soda ash taken..... 1,340 g. 1,340 lb. 13,580 lb. 
Weight solution formed..... 3,680 g. 3,680 lb. 37 , 280 Ib. 
Density of this solution.....| 1.27 g. perce. | 79.25 lb. per cubic foot|79. 25 lb. per cubic foot 
Volume of this solution..... 2,898 cc. 46.45 cu. ft. 470.5 cu. ft. 
Weight copperas taken..... 3,000 g. 3,000 Ib. 30,390 lb. 
Weight solution formed..... 5,400 g. 5,400 lb. 54,720 lb. 
Density of this solution..... 1.38 g. per cc. | 86.1 1b. per cubic foot | 86.1 lb. per cubic foot 
Volume of this solution..... 3,913 ce. 62.75 cu. ft. 635.5 cu. ft. 
Weight of wet sludge....... 2,700 g. 2,700 lb. 27 , 350 lb. 
Density of wet sludge...... 1.6 g. per cc. | 99.8 lb. per cubic foot | 99.8 lb. per cubic foot 
Volume of wet sludge....... 1,687 cc. 27.05 eu. ft. 274 cu. ft. 
Weight of dry sludge....... 1,260 g. 1,260 lb. 12,770 lb. 
Density of dry sludge...... 1.1 g. per cc. |68.65 lb. per cubic foot| 68.65 lb. per cubic foot 
Volume of dry sludge....... 1,145 ce. 18.35 cu. ft. 186 cu. ft. 
Weight wash water......... 3,000 g. 3,000 lb. 30,300 lb. 
Weight wet oxide.......... 2,250 g. 2,250 lb. 22,800 lb 
Weight dry oxide (product). 987 gz. 987 Ib. 10,000 lb. 


density by this figure. In any units, volume is obtained by 
dividing weight by density. Further explanation of the first 
two columns of figures is unnecessary. 

The plant is, however, required to produce 10,000 lb. of oxide 
per day, 7.e., 10,000/987 = 10.13 times the output of the hypo- 
thetical scale of the second column. Hence, the scale of the 
plant, both in weight and volume, is 10.13 times as great.. The 
third column of figures represents the plant scale required and 
the quantity figures in it are obtained by multiplying the 
corresponding ones of the second column by 10.13. 

A little thought will make it clear that the middle column 
of figures can easily be discarded... Doing so is equivalent to 
making the conversion by the following sort of proportion: 
If 3,000 g. of copperas produce 987 g. of oxide, then z lb. cf 
copperas will produce 10,000 lb. of oxide, 7.e., 
3,000g./987g. = x lb./10,000 lb., or x = (10,000/987)3,000 = 

10.13(3,000) = 30,390 lb. 
This method of working the problem by proportion is entirely 
legitimate, but it is necessary to make sure that the units cancel. 
It is thus seen that the ratio 10,000/987 = 10.13 is a sort of 
conversion factor for weights only, directly from grams on an 
experimental scale to pounds on a plant scale. 

It is obvious that equipment must be provided of capacity 
ample to handle the volumes and quantities thus computed, 
including adequate allowance for factors such as frothing and the 
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like. The design of such equipment, other than this computa- 
tion of its capacity, is beyond the scope of this book. 
Illustration 2.—Assume that it be desired to produce a solution 
of NaOCl from one of CaOCl, by precipitation with soda ash. 
It is understood that the product is to be decanted from the 
precipitate and the precipitate washed three times by decanta- 
tion, using equal volumes of wash water each time, totaling 
sufficient to make up the next batch. The reason for this is the 
impracticability of concentrating dilute bleach solutions. The 
following data were taken from a laboratory experiment: 


Weight of bleaching powder taken............... 286 g. 
Weight of water for solution..................... 1,660 g. 
Werrhtofsoluttionaccemvtine; 65 Gots. eke. aos 1,946 g. 
Specluc.prTavityvsOL SOlmbiOn: et eeee ei oe ae ica 1.085 
Cubic centimeters of thiosulfate (0.1107N) for 2-ce. 

BAT De eer ne See eh eshte eee oct A ee ee 30.07 ce. 
WelrhinOr soGar ashi. @: tet ot ee ane ea ee 300 g. 
Weight of water to dissolve..................... 1,900 g. 
Wepghtor solntion-7en... cea Gt ee see eee ee 2OOIS. 
Hpeciic gravity OiMsOlu GON eee... cysts oer ies 1.118 g. 
Cubic centimeters of HCl (0.1856N) for 2-ce. 

BAM DIG eer cia eine Pcie tase es rere eae cic 26 .42 ce. 
Calculated soda ash solution required, assuming 

bleach = 45% CaO, using 10% excess.......... 2,060 g. 
xtracwater added. wes see ea ate ete aa ae 45 g. 
Totalsweirhtumixed solutions:.14-6 s\sacoee oe ee 4,050 g. 
‘Depthcorigmal solutions se aeeurite cence ek re oe 8.0 in. 
etsiqnibatien naa graye 1 Rn, he te perenne haes ann Me ieee 2ehirs 
TENtperabures 5. Recor rie rem cke tlye vie ncie Seen ste 25°C: 
Volimetdecanted 7s a.m snip te cictatrniyartic Marasaiet 2,760 cc. 
Wolume sludeeauns: me cor teead rd oldest nis cers oes 924 cc. 
Cubic centimeters thiosulfate for 2-cc. product.... 13.46 cc. 
Specisewraviby.Ob Products. «erie weet nel we 1.066 
Wash water No. 1: 

Specitrorrravicyercme red reir serol ays ioe cae 1.030 

(Wa lume Peres ote a sire ttn seeatea a cianalials. padi 8 1,330 ce 

EDnOsULEatesLOTe 2) Cnn eta sae rus eels © cs cle ose 6.03 ce 
Wash water No. 2: 

SSauL ae MAN soc bagd OFr goa moo ueO teousmoidaco 1.020 

SUGINING eee RIE crsplcus oa nares Seteatey et 1,340 ce 

ELKO SUMLEH bE LOL ET4CCe cee eters fe 66 nile airs ayeh ous ever ou 5.84 ce 
Wash water No. 3: 

SHG Pat \elinvon acos.c uo0 Cod OO co aon oie a 1.010 

WHE, Seotas Ohla a Ca OOO OUR ODE OD ar nOn Emer 1,335 ce 

FP avreySVLb RAKES Skene (MOne ole Geean a Sion OUI oan cera 5.08 cc 
Sludge: 

WGI KURT TE oie 5 So sarone hie! oic Citi cuca CR ORC 910 ce 
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In this problem, the complication arises from the fact that 
in the laboratory the solution was made up with water, whereas 
in the plant wash waters from a previous batch will be used. If 
such wash waters were available in the laboratory, plant condi- 
tions could be simulated. The experiment might be repeated 
in the laboratory, always maintaining the same concentration 
of available chlorine in the product in every experiment, until 
conditions paralleling plant operation are realized, but it is 
easier to compute this. If the experiment had been repeated 
in the laboratory, the second run would not have been compar- 
able with balanced plant operation, because in the first run an 
amount of bleach had to be used sufficient not only to supply 
the product but also to make up the hypochlorite carried in 
process in the wash waters. Hence, the amount of sludge was 
unduly large and the product correspondingly small. In the 
second operation, the sludge would be unduly small and the 
product large. Finally, however, after a sufficient number of 
repetitions, say n operations, these variations will iron out. 
Hence, the problem is to compute the conditions that will obtain 
upon the nth operation. 

Study of the data shows that the volumetric concentration 
of available chlorine in the sludge is somewhat higher than in 
the supernatant liquid, perhaps due to a slight adsorption on 
the sludge. Except for this, the proportion could be written: 

Available chlorine in sludge ¥ Volume of sludge 
Total available chlorine in solution Total volume of solution’ 


the solution being the sum of sludge and supernatant liquid. 
It is probably allowable to correct for the excess chlorine in the 
sludge by using a factor a, assumed constant, such that, 
Available Clin sludge _ _ Volume of sludge 
Available Clin solution “Volume of solution’ 
Assuming as a basis a definite, constant total volume of solu- 


tion,’ V, after precipitation but before decantation, use the 
following nomenclature: 


A = total weight of available chlorine in process. 


B = weight of available chlorine in product. 
C = weight of available chlorine in combined wash waters. 
D = weight of available chlorine left in sludge. 


I 


v = volume of sludge. 


1 This includes the volume of the precipitate. 
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Designate laboratory (7.e., first operation) conditions by the 
subscript 1; the absence of a subscript indicates final or nth 
operation conditions, still, however, assumed to be carried out ona 
laboratory scale and always under conditions chosen to produce the 
same concentration of available chlorine in the decanted product. 

After decantation of the product in the laboratory, the chlorine 
left behind was C; + D;. Since the volume of water required 
to make up a batch is V, the volume available for each wash is 
V/3. From the proportions given above, it follows that the 
chlorine left behind in the sludge after the first wash is 


(Cy, + Di) (Ser ; after the second, 
‘| 

(C1 + Ba yas *; and after the third, 
si 


QV, 


(Ci + Diya) which must equal Dj. 


Using this expression, a can be computed from the laboratory 
data, getting a = 1.2. 

The laboratory data show a loss of about 1.5%. Probably 
this is largely due to chemical decomposition. A constant 
chemical loss of this amount will be assumed under all conditions. 

For nth operation conditions the following equations can be 
written: 


B+C+0D+0.015A =A (1) 
C+ Da (2 
0.9854 ~ V ) 
av 3 
D=(C+ Ds 18 (3) 


The first of these is an available chlorine balance on the operation. 
The second is the distribution proportion discussed above, applied 
to the first decantation of product from sludge. The third is 
the same proportion applied to the washes. The fourth equates 
the ratio of the sludge in the nth operation to that in the first 
to the ratio of the bleach added in the nth to that used in the 
first. ‘The volume of sludge is certainly proportional to the lime 
added, granting constant conditions of precipitation and decan- 
tation. Algebraic transformation of these equations gives 

v Qv v 3 

y= 1— 0.985% [1 - (577775) | 


1 
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Since V = 4,005, a = 1.2 and »; = 910, it is possible to solve 
this equation for v by successive approximation. This givesv = 
729. In other words, if this laboratory experiment had been 
continued repeatedly until nth operation conditions were realized, 
the sludge would have been only 729 instead of 910 cc. and the 
product decreased to the difference between the total volume, 
4,005 cc., and this, or 3,276 cc.! The nth operation product, 
corresponding to this larger volume, is B = 86.55 g. Hence, 
from the distribution proportion between sludge and _ total 
liquid, Eq. (2), C + D = 24.2 and from Eq. (3), D = 1.84 g., 
as compared with a sludge loss of 3.58 g. in the first run. Simi- 
larly, A = 112.4. The chemical loss in each operation is assumed 
to be 1.5% of 112.4 = 1.7 g., and therefore the total loss is this 
plus 1.84 g., or 3.54 g. Hence, the chlorine required in each 
operation is the product plus this, or 90.1 g., and the total per- 
centage loss is 3.9%. The most essential data relative to nth 
operation on a laboratory scale may, therefore, be tabulated 
as follows: 


Lotaluchlormevymn’ processne....: eacias sieciae eee erie 112.4 g. 
Total volume of main-solution................... 4,005 ce. 
Volume oi producti ene iy aie ieee ies 3,276 cc. 
Volumenotcshiudeenn meratne ciate cee clecaceer eae 729 ce. 
Chlorine insproduct ear: aera ins eee 86.55 g. 
Chlorine returned from previous run............. 22.36 g. 
Chlorine loss)" aes incebose ete art Sere eae Seo) ee 


Were it required to carry out this process, using in each case 
the wash waters from the previous batch, operating to produce a 
2.82% product containing 1,000 lb. of available chlorine from 
each batch, the conversion of this table to English units can be 
made by the methods of the preceding problem, first assuming 
that the experiment had been carried out in pounds instead of 
grams and then increasing the scale in the ratio of 1,000/86.55. 
All weights are converted by this factor alone. The volume of 
the product may be found by getting its weight on a laboratory 
scale by multiplying its volume by its density, 4,005(1.066) = 
4,270 g., converting this to pounds on a plant scale by multiply- 

‘Note that in the laboratory experiment too much wash water was 
used, so that the total chlorine in process in the laboratory cannot be used 


at this point. The computations assume nth operation expanded to a total 
volume of 4,005 ce, 
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ing by the factor, 1,000/86.55 and then reducing this to cubic 
feet by dividing by English density, (1.066) (62.4), obtaining 
thus a total volume of 742 cu. ft. It will be noted, however, 
that in doing this the specific gravities cancel. Thies consider 
the sludge, the gravity of which is unknown. Call this gravity 
s> Hence, the laboratory weight of sludge was 729s and the 
plant weight is 729s(1,000/86.55) lb. Hence, the plant volume 
is this divided by English density, 62.48, or 
729 (1,000/86.55) /62.4 = 135 cu. ft. 

The factor converting weights from one scale to the other con- 
verts any volume on the first scale to the volume of an equal 
weight of water on the second. 


Basis.—1,000 lb. available chlorine produced each batch. 


ao tall chlormneavnsproGess Geeks oceans. oe niece 1,299 lb. 
otal volume of msinisoluton. 47s ies ne 742 cu. ft. 
Volume of product 14. o8 a... coer er eRsee ne ae 607 cu. ft. 
IWONTIMEsOL SUP ea cme teem fan mete Ramee 1S 5eCueatite 
Chionnesine product. hs. a2 eter eee ee cee 1,000 lb. 
Chlorine returned from previous run............. 258 lb. 
Chlorine sdoss: assur ies ote en Er aea ee: 41 lb. 

Per cent, of chlorine in product...<...2.../ 40 40: 2.82 


In the laboratory experiment, the input was 105.9 g. of avail- 
able chlorine. However, there were recovered in the wash 
waters 27.9 g., leaving, after crediting this, a net input of 78.0 g. 
The product was 72.9 g. and the loss, therefore, 5.1 g. Of this 
3.6 g. were accounted for in the sludge due to incomplete washing 
and the rest, 1.5 g., were caused by decomposition and other 
losses. The percentage loss was, therefore, 100(5.1/78.0) = 
6.54%, and the percentage chlorine efficiency 100 minus this, 
or 93.46%. On the other hand, it was shown above that under 
nth operation conditions the total percentage loss is 3.9%, only 
60% as great as the laboratory loss. The corresponding chemical 
efficiency of the nth operation is 96.1%. This higher efficiency 
is due to the fact that, when part of the chlorine in process is 
returned in the wash waters from the previous batch, the volume 
of sludge is lessened, since the wash waters contain no calcium 
to be precipitated. Since the amount of wash water available 
is fixed, the smaller sludge is washed more completely and the 
losses- oon reduced. It is essential to keep in mind the fact 
that, whenever material is recovered from a process for recycling, 
the efficiency realized in the laboratory does not represent that 
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to be anticipated in the plant, but must be corrected for this 
recycling effect. It will be shown in the next problem that 
recycling does not always result in an increase in efficiency over 
that of the laboratory. 

Illustration 3.—The following is the data sheet of a laboratory 
experiment on the production of sal soda by recrystallization of 
soda ash, with particular reference to the elimination of chloride 
from the product. 


Wieightrotssodarashier sem criener nent emer: 5.0 Ib. 
Bulksidensity of soda ashe s-s4- sees ee 0.673 g. per ce. 
PATS LEVOL Slip tres Sen macuns «sites sys = iokakone geese 43 deg. 
NEANE Or ees owes oneocecbcwecuaencs U2. eihoy 
MTimevoleSohwtlomas + craae se akeie ee stresses 34 min. 
Memperature ov solunon aera ree seer le oe 
Wiciz ht otisalwbioneen nde i 7 eee if 74 Moy 
Specitic pravity of sclution...--..¢a95-- oe 1.280 
Soda ash analysis: 

Na,O G IOC CO BOAT CLD men oe EPPA Ore hth fisC ce Puhr Onricy c oe cok % 

(OO igs ds Soe eet See ate BA cee one 42.1% 

COLDS acer cn ae ia ali Urn SAC rite Ree en, SAN, 0.40% 
AUS OMT. Se pceouea oabn ob cous Meo Gyr ealnnl 
NEN OVER OE A ces otachetae Ee ckdi ad ee nese he oie 126 sq. in. 
(Depthvolnltersenmioce aeeteaae ee 2.85 in. 
Wieirhtroiciltrates piace eens a eee ier unel Of oul: 
‘Eemperatureiof filirates.-noseee oe. oes eee OLeos ee 
Specific gravity of filtrate................. 1.289 
Wieightiot wash=watere naa sciss ieee OOo: 
Temperature of wash water................ 40 .9°C. 
Specific gravity of wash water............. 1.009 
Analysis of wash water: 

Na.O PO Ca Lice. cOs GeO Oro. co GR toc omnis. & 0 .66 

LG OE ce rns aire Ge OE ok oS ae CES 0.49 

CS Eh suid rine, Fe Re eae xc ee 0.009 
Time oferyetalliza tions ee 25 hr. 
Weightiof batch Qacce etn ae rte 16.1 |b. 
Temperature ofbatch.«. fee seuss tem ay ae 20 Ca 
Weight of mother liquor.................. 5.91 Ib. 
Temperature of mother liquor............. 22°C. 
Specific gravity of mother liquor........... 1.203 
Analysis of mother liquor: 

Na.O js eFeeidosa!6:70{4 01/016; Gutsy. roslentirel sites eleilaiie! aise Paw arrenene 10.83 % 

CO gaia ee GREK. ere ae 7.50% 

6] RM es EE TOPs Ale ON OLE Wikio U's 6% 0.29% 
Weight of wash water No. 2 (from washing 

crystals) cnt an ee an ee eet meee 3.39 lb. 
Temperature of wash water................ 20°C. 


Specific gravity of wash water............. 1.104 
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Analysis of wash water: 


Na.O Fe ee eM ER al uiPal a: fo. 4. Rie! ni ne.¥ 6 6% gE mx 71.06 % 

GO) Tt ved rae pal See ae a eee 5.24% 

Ces eR oo we, as fer oe e.g 0.155% 
WSIS OT MmOGUOE, «Adee Rok ves Law ccc. e ak INO) CO) Mey, 
Balke densiivee Gt S28 Got at sve. eee 0.901 g. per ec. 
TNT Calter iin ie Max chur ss owned rn cath 46.1 deg. 
Analysis of product 

"LADD os aii ak SC Sed i I a 20.89% 

COG Brie ARE. reese Mik iceaeic car 14.93% 

ol eR eee ee: rey Sy ee 0.009% 


Under plant conditions, it is obvious that the soda ash would 
be recrystallized from a solution made up partly with the wash 
waters and mother liquor from the previous batch and partly 
with fresh soda ash. The chloride would accumulate in the 
mother liquor. Assuming that each time a recrystallization is 
carried out a certain amount of mother liquor will be discarded 
sufficient to get rid of excess chloride, what fraction of the mother 
liquor must be thus discarded under conditions of nth operation 
in order to keep the percentage chloride content of the product 
down to one-tenth that of the soda ash? 

Chloride is found in the product due to included and entrapped 
mother liquor, to mother liquor left adhering to the surface of the 
crystals and perhaps to a certain degree to solid solution. In any 
case, for constant crystallizing conditions, 7.e., constant con- 
centration of initial solution, temperature of final solution and 
rate of formation of crystals, the ratio of chloride in the product 
to that in the mother liquor should be constant. It will, there- 
fore, be assumed that this ratio experimentally determined in 
the laboratory (0.009/0.29 = 0.031) will also apply to plant 
conditions. 


NoMENCLATURE—CONDITIONS OF nTH OPERATION 


Weight fraction|Weight fraction 


Total weight, 


pounds Cl Na.O 
ll ee eee eS 
Crystals, product........ C fe u 
Mother liquor........... M y v 
odatas nemeeteeevans ster « S 2 w 


a, 
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1— a = fraction of mother liquor discarded each time. 
From the assumption above, z = 0.1z. An alkali balance gives 


wS + avM = uC + oM }+ losses. 
A chloride balance gives (since y = 2, 0.031) 
zS + arM/0.031 = xC + 2M /0.031. 


It will be noted that in both balances the wash waters are 
ignored because the wash water from the preceding batch is 
identical in amount and composition with that discarded from 
the batch in question. An alkali balance on the laboratory 
data shows an output slightly greater than input. This is, of 
course, due to experimental inaccuracy. For plant conditions 
it will be assumed that fortuitous alkali losses are 1% of the 
daily product. Remembering that the crystallizing conditions 
are assumed constant and that, therefore, the value of M/C is 
identical with that in the laboratory experiment, 0.591, these 
equations can be solved, obtaining a = 0.842, showing that 
15.8% of the mother liquor is discarded each time. The soda- 
ash consumption per pound of crop is 0.401. This corresponds 
to a soda-ashloss of 8.8%. Inother words, the chemical efficiency 
under nth day conditions is 91.2%. 

From the data tabulated above, it will be instructive to com- 
pute the volumes of solutions to be handled and of raw materials 
‘and products obtained. From these it is possible to compute 
the volumes of tanks and cystallizing pans required, the dimen- 
sions of storage bins necessary to hold raw materials and product 
for any desired time of storage, and the like. 


CHAPTER IX 
CRYSTALLIZATION 


In approaching problems in crystallization it must be kept in 
mind that, where miscibility is not complete, at equilibrium any 
particular substance, whether gas, liquid or solid, will, at 4 
given temperature, dissolve in a specific liquid to a definite 
extent. This is called its solubility in the liquid in question, 
and in the case of solids and liquids is usually expressed as parts 
by weight of the substance dissolved per 100 parts by weight of 
solvent. For each substance and solvent, the solubility changes 
with the temperature and this temperature-solubility curve must 
be determined experimentally. Usually, solubility shifts rapidly 
with the temperature, and, since the change is approximately 
geometric, it is best to plot the experimental points on semi- 
logarithmic paper. In the case of two liquids, each usually 
dissolves in the other; both solubilities must be determined 
experimentally and are normally expressed as stated above. 

Each different form of the same substance has its own charac- 
teristic solubility curve, e.g., the solubilities of the various allo- 
tropic forms of sulfur in benzene, etc. This is likewise true 
where the substance forms chemical compounds with solvent of 
crystallization, each such compound having its own specific 
solubility. Where the solubility curves of two forms intersect, 
the two must obviously be in equilibrium, 7.e., a transition point 
is dealt with. At any specific temperature that form having 
the lowest solubility is most stable; hence, on opposite sides of 
a transition point the stability of the two forms is interchanged. 

Solvent of crystallization introduces certain confusion in 
expressing solubility. Although the saturated solution of a 
definite substance at a given temperature has a fixed composition, 
this may be quoted in different ways. Thus the solubility of 
Glauber’s salt (Na2SO4.10H,O) might be stated as the weight 
of this salt which, when dissolved in 100 parts by weight of 
water, will give a saturated solution. In this solution, however, 
it is impossible to distinguish between water of crystallization 
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and what might be called “dissolving”? water. Hence the 
composition of this same solution might be reported as parts of 
anhydrous salt per 100 of total water. Furthermore, this 
solution might have been made up by dissolving Na:SO..7H2O 
in water; hence, it might be convenient to have the solubility 
of the Glauber’s salt, 7.e., the composition of this same solution, 
expressed as parts of NasSO4.7H20 per 100 of water. Finally, 
since the anhydrous salt and that with seven waters of crystal- 
lization, as well as Glauber’s salt, have their own specific 
solubilities, each of which, except at transition points, will differ 
from that of the other two salts, and since each can be expressed 
in terms of the other two, it is possible to have at a given tem- 
perature nine numerically different solubility figures for the 
system, sodium sulfate and water. However, in three groups 
each containing three of these solubilities, the figures are quant:- 
tatively equivalent. The following table, giving seven of these 
nine possible solubilities at 20°C., is taken from a standard book 
of chemical tables. 


SOLUBILITY OF SODIUM SULPHATE aT 20°C. 


Anhydrous Salt | Crystals, Decahydrate Crystals, Heptahydrate 
Na2SOs |Na2SOs.10H20 Na2SO4 Na2S04.10H20 Na2sO4 Na2S04.7H20 eeontoHe 
52.76 361.5 19.40 58.35 44.73 140.0 | 243.4 


Computation shows that, in the last number, two of the digits 
are transposed. It will be instructive to compute, one from the 
other, the corresponding solubilities in each of the three groups. 

Because of the simplification, modern tables usually give all 
solubilities, as parts by weight of anhydrous salt per 100 parts 
by weight of solvent or of solution, at the same time stating 
clearly the nature and the composition of the solid phase. In 
older tables the practice is divergent. 

Under commercial conditions of crystallization, there are 
usually present in the form of dust sufficient nuclei so-that the 
most stable phase separates out. Furthermore, in pan crystal- 
lization with slow cooling, equilibrium is approached closely, 
the difference not infrequently amounting to less than a degree, 
because, if crystals form at the bottom of the pan, the solution 
from which they deposit becomes lighter, rises to the top and 
is replaced by heavier, while if the crystals form initially at the 
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top, as soon as they get heavy enough to fall, their downward 
motion stirs up the whole liquid, thus keeping the composition 
of the solution substantially uniform in any case. Computation 
may, therefore, safely be based on the assumption of equilibrium. 

During crystallization, in the absence of evaporation, the 
“dissolving”’ solvent, 7.e., that in the solution in excess of solvent 
of crystallization corresponding to that form of crystal which 
separates out, remains constant during the process and is, there- 
fore, a suitable basis for computation. Thus, if a solution con- 
sisting of 80 g. of Na2SO..10H.O dissolved in 100 g. of water be 
cooled to a temperature at which the solubility expressed as 
parts of Na2SO..10H.O per 100 of water is 20, 60 g. of this salt 
will separate out, leaving a mother liquor of 120 g. The rela- 
tions in other solutions falling between the same concentration 
limits are, of course, found by proportion. Where evaporation 
takes place it must be allowed for. 

The following problems require in solution the introduction 
of no principles other than those already explained. Unless 
otherwise stated, all solubilities are given as parts by weight of 
anhydrous salt per 100 of solvent. 


PROBLEMS 


1. One thousand two hundred pounds of Ba(NOs;). are dissolved in suffi- 
cient water to form a solution saturated at 90°C., at which temperature the 
solubility is 30.6. This solution is cooled without evaporation to 20°C., 
where the solubility is 8.6. What is the weight of water required for solu- 
tion and of the crop of crystalsobtained? Ans. 3,920 lb. water; 862 lb. crop. 

2. One thousand pounds of KCl are dissolved in sufficient water to make 
a saturated solution at 90°C., at which temperature its solubility is 53.8. 
This solution is cooled without evaporation to 20°C., at which temperature 
its solubility is 34.7. What is the weight of water required for solution, 
and what is the weight of the crop of crystals obtained? Ans. 1,857 lb. of 
water, 355 lb. of crop. 

3. One thousand six hundred pounds of a 16% solution of Ba(NOs)> 
are cooled from 90°C. without evaporation to 20°C. (see problem 1). What 
crop is obtained? Ans. 140.7 lb. 

4. One thousand pounds of a 30% solution of KCl are cooled from 90°C. 
without evaporation to 20°C. (see problem 2). What crop is obtained? 
Ans. 57.1 |b. 

5. Solve problem 1 on the assumption that 10% more water is to be 
used than that necessary to give a saturated solution. Ans. 829 lb. crop. 

6. Solve problem 2 on the assumption that 123% more water is to be 
used than that necessary to give a saturated solution. Ans. 2,090 Ib 
water, 274 lb. crop. 
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7. Solve problem 1 on the assumption that the solution is to be made up 
90% saturated at 90°C. Ans. 826 lb. crop; 3,920 lb. water. 

8. Solve problem 2 on the assumption that the solution is to be made up 
874% saturated at 90°C. Ans. 2,125 lb. of water, 263 lb. of crop. 

9. Solve problems 1 and 3 on the assumption that in each case 5% of 
the water in the original solution will evaporate on cooling. Ans. 880 and 
148.3 lb. 

10. Solve problems 2 and 4 on the assumption that in each case 74% of 
the water in the original solutions will evaporate during the cooling. Ans. 
1,857 lb. water, 403 lb. crop; 75.2 lb. crop. 

11. Solve problems 1 and 3 on the assumption that in each case, on 
cooling, the loss in weight of the original solution due to evaporation will be 
5%. Ans. 885 and 147 lb. 

12. Solve problems 2 and 4 on the assumption that in each case, on 
cooling, the loss in weight of the original solution due to evaporation will 
be 73%. 


CHAPTER X 
MISCELLANEOUS PROBLEMS 


The preceding chapters deal with problems in particular 
fields of industrial chemistry, developing, however, certain 
methods of calculation well adapted for general use. The 
principles underlying the calculations are in all cases the same, 
involving only the laws of conservation of matter and of energy 
and the law of combining weights. Applied chemistry is too 
broad to warrant, in such a book as this, separate treatment of 
each of its industries, but in this final chapter are given the 
solutions of a few problems of general interest and significance, 
from various sources. 

Measurement of Gases by Dilution.—In a certain plant, it is 
desired to determine the velocity of the gas flowing through an 
irregularly shaped duct in which no measuring devices are 
installed and in which they cannot well be used. Analysis 
shows that the gas contains 0.24% CO». It is decided to deter- 
mine the quantity flowing by bleeding into the gas stream CO, 
from a small, weighed cylinder. A constant rate is maintained 
by means of a flow meter and, after thorough mixing of the 
gases by passing around several bends, the average analysis of 
the mixture is found to be 1.41% CO». The loss in weight of the 
cylinder is 7.94 lb. in 5 min., measured by a stop watch. If the 
temperature of the gas is 120°F., what is its volume, in cubic feet 
per minute? 

Solution.—The ratio of CO. to COc-free gas in the original is 
0.24/99.76 = 0.0024, and the same ratio after mixing is1.41/ 
98.59 = 0.0143. The increase in this ratio, 0.0119, represents 
the mols of CO, bled in per mol of CO.-free gas. Using this 
figure and the data given in the problem, the volume is 


Mols 
Pounds CO.- Mols | Cubic 
CO: per| Mols free | original] feet 
minute | COs gas gas Sh oe 
ie a Fes ae il a ele 1,285 cu. ft. per minute. 
5.00 44 | 0.0119 | 99.76 492 
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Dilution of this sort is a method of measurement worthy 
of wider use. It is especially valuable for corrosive gases and 
liquids and in awkward mechanical situations. In using it for 
gases, it is important not to overlook the water vapor in the gas. 

Hydrogenation and Electrolysis——A fish oil with an iodine 
number of 150 is to be hydrogenated to an iodine number of 60. 
The hydrogen employed is produced by the electrolysis of a 
solution of caustic soda in a diaphragm cell. The hydrogen is 
then carefully washed with water to free it from entrained caustic, 
passed through a hot tube filled with copper gauze, cooled, dried 
and sent to the hydrogenator in which the efficiency of utiliza- 
tion of the hydrogen is approximately 90%. The hydrogen 
leaving the cell shrinks 1.6% when passed over phosphorus, and 
the oxygen leaving the anode compartment, when absorbed in 
pyrogallate, leaves a residue of 11%. The electrolysis is carried 
out at a voltage of 3.7 volts per cell, 80 cells being used in series. 
The power cost is 1.5 cts. per kilowatt-hour. 

1. What is the hydrogen consumption in cubic feet, 8. C., per 
100 Ib. of fish oil hydrogenated? 

2. What is the power cost of this hydrogen? 

3. What will be the current consumption for a hydrogenation 
unit with a capacity of 1,000 lb. of fish oil treated per hour? 

Solution.—1. As the iodine number represents the number of 
centigrams of iodine added per gram of oil, this may be converted 
into equivalents, giving 1.5/127 = 0.0118 equivalent per gram 
of original oil and 0.6/127 = 0.0047 equivalent per gram of 
hydrogenated oil. In terms of hydrogen, it is seen from these 
figures that, even if the oil were completely hydrogenated, the 
weight would not change greatly. It may, therefore, with little 
error be assumed that these two analyses are on the same basis.! 
The hydrogen used will be 0.0118 — 0.0047 = 0.0071 gram equiv- 
alent per gram of oil, or 0.0071 Ib. equivalent (or atom) per 
pound of oil. The efficiency of utilization being 90%, the 
number of equivalents of hydrogen employed in the hydro- 
genator will be (100)(0.0071)/0.90 = 0.789 per 100 lb. of oil 
and the volume of this gas is 0.789/2)359 = 142 cu. ft. at S. C. 

2. Owing to diffusion, oxygen also appears in the cathode 
compartment, the analysis showing that the cathode gas con- 


‘If the oil were adding some other element than hydrogen, this simplifica- 
tion could not be made, due to the relatively large change in weight of the 
oil before and after addition. 
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tains 1.6%. On passing this gas over hot copper, all the oxygen 
is consumed by combustion with the hydrogen. One hundred 
mols of this gas, containing 1.6 mols of O». and 98.4 mols of He, 
will, after the removal of the oxygen, leave 95.2 mols of Hp, 
owing to the disappearance of 3.2 mols to form water vapor. 
Consequently, 0.789(98.4/95.2) = 0.815 equivalent of hydrogen 
must be produced in the cathode compartment. 

Diffusion also carries hydrogen over into the oxygen side to 
the extent of 11%. The total number of equivalents of each of 
these gases generated must be the same, however, 7.e., the mols 
of hydrogen must be twice the number of mols of oxygen. To 
get the power cost, it is necessary to know the total number of 
equivalents of electricity passed through the cell. Hence, the 
equivalents of hydrogen which have diffused to the oxygen side 
must be determined and added to the 0.815 equivalent calcu- 
lated above. Let x represent the number of mols of hydrogen 
in the anode compartment. Then the total mols of hydrogen 
will be x + 0.815/2. The mols of oxygen in the anode compart- 
ment are obtained by multiplying the mols of hydrogen by the 
molal ratio as determined by the analysis. This equals (89/11)z. 
The mols of oxygen diffusing to the cathode side are also obtained 
by multiplying the mols of hydrogen produced there by the molal 
ratio of oxygen to hydrogen in that gas, and amount to (0.815/2) 
(1.6/98.4). The sum of these two quantities is 8.09z + 0.0066. 
Since the total hydrogen equals twice the total oxygen, x + 
0.815/2 = 2(8.09x + 0.0066), whence x is found to be 0.026 
mol. The total hydrogen made is, therefore, 0.815 + 0.026(2) = 
0.867 equivalent. 

As each gram equivalent requires 96,500 amp.-sec., each 
pound equivalent uses 454 times this quantity, since there are 
454 g.to the pound. Thus, the power cost is 


Pound 

equiv- Ampere- Ampere- | Watt- | Kilowatt- 
alents seconds hours hours hours 

0.867 | (454)(96, 500) 3.7 IL 


—— = 58.5 cts. 


3,600 ~~ 1,000 


This is figured on the basis of one cell. The fact that there are 
30 cells in series would not change the result, because, although 
the voltage drop across the entire system would be 30 times as 
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great, the amperage in each cell would be only one thirtieth as 
much. 

3. Sufficient data are now at hand to calculate the current . 
consumption for a hydrogenation unit with a capacity of 1,000 
lb. of fish oil per hour. Assume 30 cells in series as before. 


Basis.—1 sec. 


Equiv- 
Pounds | Equiva- | alents, 
oil lents of H} per cell 


a (454) (96, 500 
1,000 | 0.867 AEE) (O8 OOS 10 amine 


The last step in the above calculation consists in multiplying 
the number of equivalents per cell per second by the number of 
ampere-seconds required per equivalent to get the number of 
amperes per cell, which, if the cells are in series, is the current 
consumption of the unit. 

Absorption of Hydrochloric Acid.—HCl gas is absorbed from 
air in water in a countercurrent system of three towers, filled with . 
coke, over which the water trickles and through which the gas 
rises. The gas enters the bottom of each tower and is led from 
its top to the bottom of the next through an unglazed earthen- 
ware pipe. The towers themselves are of dense, glazed tile, 
each tower in a single piece, carefully painted on the outside with 
multiple coats of asphalt paint. The gas is drawn through the 
towers by an exhauster attached to the gas discharge of the third 
tower, the whole system being under slight suction. The HCl 
solution is pumped from the bottom of each tower to the top of 
the next preceding one in the series. The production is 2,640 lb. 
per hour of 36.2% HCl, 1.18 sp. gr. The tower temperatures 
average 28°C.; the barometer is 29.1 in. 


Liquor ANALYSES 


Sample taken at liquor exit from each tower 


| Tower 1 | Tower 2 


Per cent HCle. 2.5.2... | 36.2 | 29.9 | lee 
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Gas ANALYSES 


First three samples taken at bottom of each tower 
ae ee 


Tower 1 Tower 2 Tower 3 Leaving 
tower 3 
Ber cent HG stis.< oy chet « | 43.1 | 26.0 | 19.0 | ORZ 


1. Calculate the per cent of the total acid absorbed which is 
dissolved in each of the three towers. 

(a) Using the liquor analyses only. 

(b) Using the gas analyses only. 

2. Calculate the quantity of air (HCl-free) entering both the 
first and second towers. 

3. Calculate the volume of gas leaving the third tower per 
minute. 


Solution. 1a. Basis.—100 lb. of entering water. 
Pounds HCl leaving tower 1, (36.2/63.8)100 = 56.75 
Pounds HCl leaving tower 2, (29.9/70.1)100 = 42.65 
Pounds HCl leaving tower 3, (21.3/78.7)100 = 27.05 
Per cent absorbed in tower 1, (100)(56.75 — 42.65) /56.75 = 24.85 
Per cent absorbed in tower 2, (100)(42.65 — 27.05)/56.75 = 27.5 
Per cent absorbed in tower 3, (100)(27.05)/56.75 = 47.65 
1b. Basis —100 mols HCl-free gas. 
Mols HCl entering tower 1, (438.1/56.9)100 = 75.8 
Mols HCl entering tower 2, (26.0/74.0)100 = 35.15 
Mols HCl entering tower 3, (19.0/81.0)100 = 23.45 
Mols HCl leaving tower 3, (0.2/99.8)100 = 0.2 
Mols absorbed, 75.8 — 0.2 = 75.6 
Per cent absorbed in tower 1, (100)(75.8 — 35.15)/75.6 = 53.8 
Per cent absorbed in tower 2, (100)(35.15 — 23.45)/75.6 =15.45 
Per cent absorbed in tower 3, (100)(23.45 — 0.2)/75.6 = 30.75 


If continuity of operation is assumed, the wide divergence 
between the per cent HCl absorbed in each of the towers, calcu- 
lated from the two sets of data, must be due to one or more of the 
following reasons: 

1. Error in the liquor or gas analyses, or both. 


2. Water leaks. 
3. Air leaks. 
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The analytical data are assumed to be reliable; if not, it is 
useless to attempt any further solution of the problem. The 
trouble is evidently not due to the second cause, since water 
leaks would have been noticed during the test. Gas leaks could 
not be detected, however, as such leaks would have been into 
the system because it was under suction. 

2. If the discrepancy between the two sets of results is due to 
air leakage, the percentages absorbed as calculated from the 
gas analyses are in error, whereas those from the liquor analyses 
are accepted as representing the facts. 

From these true percentages and from the gas analyses, which 
correctly represent the conditions at the points taken, the 
amounts of air, or HCl-free gas, entering each tower can be 
calculated. In order to do this, a basis of calculation must be 
chosen such that the quantities of gas can be compared on a 
common basis. Ordinarily, if there were no air leaks, the calcu- 
lations shown under paragraph 1b would suffice, but because of 
leaks they are not on a common basis. The gas analyses on the 
third tower may be used, however, because that was the only 
one of the three on which both gas analyses were taken within 
the tower itself. These two analyses can safely be placed on a 
common basis since, owing to the tower construction, air leaks 
in it seem impossible. The hydrochloric acid absorbed can be 
made a basis for the solution of this part of the problem. 

Basis.—100 mols of HCl absorbed. 

From the percentages of the total acid absorbed in each of 
the towers as calculated from the liquor analyses, the mols 
absorbed in each tower will be as follows: in tower’1, 24.85 mols; 
in tower 2, 27.5 mols; and in tower 3, 47.65 mols. From the 
gas analyses on the third tower, it has already been shown that 
0.2 mol was lost for every 23.25 mols absorbed in that tower. 
Consequently, on the above basis, the mols lost from the system 
are 47.65(0.2/23.25) = 0.41 mol. Thus, 100.4 mols are sent 
to the towers for every 100 absorbed. By using the gas analysis 
at the entrance of each tower, the mols of HCl-free gas at that 
point can be computed: 


Mols HCl entering tower 1.................... 100.4 

Mols HCl-free gas entering tower 1............. 100 .4(56 .9/43.1) = 132 
Mols EiCl entering tower 2). eee eee 100.4 — 24.85 = 75.55 
Mols HCl-free gas entering tower 2............. 75.55(74.0/26.0) = 215 
Mols HCl entering tower 3.................... 75.55 — 27.5 = 48.05 


Mols HCl-free gas entering tower 3............. 48 .05(81.0/19.0) = 205 
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Inspection of these figures shows that the HCl-free gas entering 
tower 2 is within 5% of that entering tower 3. The difference 
must be due to lack of precision of the data, since the suction on 
the towers makes a decrease impossible. On the other hand, the 
HCl-free gas entering tower 1 is 40% less. This clearly indicates 
an air leak between towers 1 and 2. Taking the average of the 
values for the last two towers, 7.e., 210 mols, the air leak in the 
unglazed pipe carrying the gases from tower 1 to tower 2 is 210 
—132 = 78 mols. 

All of these molal quantities can, if desired, be converted nto 
cubic feet of gas. 

3. The gas leaving the third tower will be saturated with 
water, the vapor pressure of which at 28°C. is 1.1 in. Hg. 


Pounds 
liquor | Pounds Mols dry gas | Cubic 
pro- | HClab-} Mols leaving feet, | Cubic feet at 
duced | sorbed | HCl tower 3 ps (Ge 29.1 in. 
2,640.| 0.362 (205 +0.4)| 359 29.9 301 a78 
60 | | 36.5 | 100 | \(29.1 — 1.1)|273 Es. ef 


Recovery of Solvents.—A fabric which has been impregnated 
with a rubber cement having C,H, as a solvent is dried at atmos- 
pheric pressure by passing flue gas over it and supplying heat in 
the drier to evaporate the solvent. The gas leaving the drier 
contains 20% of benzene by volume on a dry basis. It then 
passes to a cooler, where it is brought to 70°F., and the condensate 
removed. The gas is then returned to the drier. There is a 
certain amount of air leakage into the drier, however, and to 
compensate for this a small amount of the gas leaving the 
cooler is discharged to the atmosphere, while a corresponding 
amount of fresh flue gas is admitted to the system at a point 
just before the recycled gas enters the drier. The analysis of 
the make-up flue gas is 16.2% CO2, 2.3% CO and 0.8% Os. 
This gas is cooled and washed and enters the system at 70°F., 
saturated with water vapor. The discarded gas, freed from 
benzol before analysis, is 14.6% COs, 2.1%CO, and 2.8% Os. 
The gas entering the drier itself, similarly analyzed, is 14.9% COs, 
21%CO and 2.4% Ox. Assume complete evaporation of 
benzol in the drier and no leaks other than inward. Thebenzol 
on the stock entering the drier is 1,200 lb. per hour. The 
barometer is 29.55 in. 
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1. What is the volume of gas entering the drier per minute? 

2. What is the volume of make-up flue gas entering the 
system per minute? 

3. What is the percentage recovery of the benzol entering 
the drier? 

4, How many times does a given unit of flue gas circulate 
through the drier before it is discarded? 

Solution.—Consider the system as a whole. The sources of 
input are make-up flue gas, air leakage and benzol; the output 
consists of recovered benzol and waste gas. To find the relation 
between flue gas, air leak and waste gas, an oxygen balance will 
be used. 

Basis.—100 mols of dry make-up flue gas. 

This contains 0.8 mol O,. Let x equal the mols of dry air leak- 
ing in, whence 100 + 2 will be the mols of dry, benzol-free waste 
gas, carrying 2.8% O.. Therefore, the oxygen balance is 


0.8 + (0.21)x = (0.028)(100 + x), whence 
x = 11.0 mols\air and 
100 + x = 111 mols dry benzol-free waste gas. 


The flue gas was saturated with water vapor at 70°F., its 
vapor pressure at that temperature being 0.75 in. Hg. The air 
also contains some water vapor, but since its amount is small 
compared with that of the flue gas, no serious error will be intro- 
duced by assuming it too saturated. The vapor pressure of 
benzene at 70°F. is 3.12 in. Hg, so that its partial pressure in the 
gas leaving the cooler must have that value. Therefore, the 
benzene in the waste gas can be determined. 


Mols dry gas} Mols wet gas 
iit) 29.55 3.12 


= 13.42 
9.55 = Ocre)l onsets.) ee 


Consider the point where flue gas mixes with recycled gas to 
produce the gas entering the drier with 2.4% Os. Assuming 
no air leakage in this part of the system, the amount of dry, 
benzol-free recycled gas, y, may be figured from another oxygen 
balance, 

Oz in flue gas + Oz: in recycled gas = Os: in gas entering drier. 


0.8 + (0.028)y = (0.024)(100 + y), whence 
y = 400. 
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The precision of the value of y calculated in this manner is very 
poor, because of the probable inaccuracies in the determinations 
of these small amounts of oxygen. See Fig. 13. 

Since there is 20% of benzol in the gas leaving the drier (on 
the dry basis), it follows that there are 25 parts of benzol per 
100 parts of dry gas at this point. Since the weight of benzcl 
evaporated in the drier is known, the amount of gas leaving the 
drier could be computed if the amount of benzol in the gas 
entering it were known. The problem is complicated, however, 
by the fact that, although the benzol content of the recycled 
gas is known, this gas is diluted both by make-up flue gas and 


Rearculated Gas 400mols, dry benzene free 
1,0, I2.0mols  Benzene484mol. 


Dry flue gas.l00mol. se eet 

ry g m0 | Drier Cooler Waste gas Illmols dry benzene tree 
Benzene 79.4mols Benzene, l3.4mols. 
Aurleakage I1.Omols Recovered benzere, 66.0mols 


Fic. 13.—Solvent recovery problem. Basis.—100 mols fresh dry flue gas. 


by air leaking into the drier. It is, therefore, necessary to cor- 
rect the benzol content of the cycled gas for these two diluents. 

Since the partial pressure of benzol in the cycled gas is 3.12 
in., the partial pressure of the remaining gas must be the 
barometer minus this figure, or 26.43 in. However, this remain- 
ing gas contains water, in the ratio of 0.75 to 29.55. Therefore, 
the partial pressure of water vapor in the cycled gas is this ratio 
times 26.43, 7.e., 0.67 in. Hence, the partial pressure of dry gas 
is 25.77 in. Consequently, the mols of benzol per 100 mols 
of dry cycled gas is 100(3.12/25.77) = 12.1. However, there 
are 400 volumes of this cycled gas entering the drier for each 100 
of make-up flue gas, and on the same basis 11 volumes of air 
leaking in, making a total of 511 volumes. The 400 volumes of 
cycled gas carry 4(12.1) = 48.4 mols of benzol. On the same 
basis, the benzol carried by the gas leaving the drier is 25(5.11) = 
127.8 mols per 100 mols of fresh dry flue gas used. Therefore, 
the benzol picked up in the drier is the difference in these quanti- 
ties, 79.4 mols. 

It has already been pointed out that the amount of cycled 
gas, 400 mols per 100 mols of make-up flue gas, is not a figure 
accurately known. It might, therefore, at first appear that the 
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recycled benzol, per 100 mols of dry gas used to carry it out of the 
drier, i.c., 48.4/5.11 = 9.45, is subject to the same error. This 
is not the case, because most of the gas entering the drier is 
cycled gas saturated with benzol and the dilution of this gas by 
flue gas and air is, after all, only a minor correction term. Thus, 
if it is assumed that the ratio of cycled gas to make-up flue gas 
were 5:1 instead of 4: 1, 7.e., assuming an error in this quantity of 
25%, the amount of benzol entering with the cycled gas per 100 
of dry gas leaving the drier, figured as above, is 9.90 instead of 
9.45 mols, 7.e., an error of less than 5%.! 

With these preliminary calculations, it is now possible to 
answer the questions in the problem. 

1. The volume of gas entering the drier per minute, exclusive 
of air leakage, is made up of fresh flue gas and recirculated gas 
containing benzene, both containing water vapor. These may 
be tabulated as follows: 


Mots 
I ryadluee PAS! sea ee rea vse Nop te oes che cae Hea a ee 100 
Dry lbenzol=free recycled pas... 52225250. =.= seen wee 400 
Moisture with above, 500(0.75)/28.8) =............. 13 
Recycled benzenesva pore: sc. oceckset seme oe erate ie 48.4 
SLO tabi gas aces cet Weel aco acer tte, oh oie cena. ate ero 561.4 
Basis.—1 min. 
Mols Cubie | Cubic 
Pounds | ben- | Mols | feet, feet at 
benzene | zene gas 8S. C. | 29.55 in. 
1,200 561.4 359 29.9 530 — 710 ft 
60 1-78 (79.4 | fs 20 Ba nib code) oe eae 


1 It takes a relatively large amount of gas to carry the benzol out of this 
drier. Where this gas comes from, whether flue gas or cycled gas or even 
air, is, from this point of view, relatively unimportant. The case is analo- 
gous to that of the tunnel kiln discussed in Chap. VI. In that case a large 
amount of gas was required to carry the heat forward in the kiln to the point 
required. Whether this gas was preheated in the cooling end of the furnace 
or came in as excess cold air in the combustion zone was relatively unim- 
portant, provided heating of the stock only was being considered, but from 
the point of view of thermal efficiency, it was extremely desirable that the 
quantity of theoretical flue gas employed was made as low as possible. 
Similarly here, the vse of make-up flue gas, while perfectly satisfactory from 
the point of view of drying, cuts down the efficiency of recovery of the 
benzol. 
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2. Volume of make-up gas. 


Basis.—1 min. 


Mols 
Mols dry | Cubic Cubic 
Pounds | ben- flue feet, feet at 


benzene | zene gas S. C. | 28.8 in. 
1,200 100 359 29.9 530 129.5 ft 
60 | 78 | 79.4 | eee Santcdtoe Ge 


3. Percentage recovery of benzol. 
Basis.—100 mols of dry make-up flue gas. 


(100)(79.4 — 13.42)/79.4 = 83.1%. 


4. Number of times a given unit of flue gas circulates through 
the drier before being discarded. 

Basis.—100 mols dry make-up flue gas. 

Besides this fresh flue gas, there are 400 mols of recycled gas, a 
total of 500 mols in process other than airleakage. Thus, the fresh 
flue gas makes up one-fifth of this total and may be considered as 
passing through the drier five times before being thrown away. 

Absorption of CO, in Carbonate-bicarbonate Mixtures, in 
the Manufacture of Liquid CO..—By passing a clean purified 
flue gas up through an absorption tower fed with a so-called lye 
solution, made up originally with NagCOs, the CO: content of 
the gas is reduced from 15.5 to 10.1%. The lye solution at 
entrance and exit is analyzed with 0.4844 normal HCl, using 
in each case 10 cc. samples of lye. For the incoming lye 13.46 cc. 
of acid are required to decolorize phenolphthalein and a total of 
38.42 ce. to get an end point with methyl orange. For the exit 
liquor these values are 8.74 and 38.59 cc. respectively. One 
hundred ninety gallons of lye per hour are supplied to the tower, 
which operates at a subtantially constant temperature of 140°F. 

1. What per cent of the alkali in the two solutions is in the 
form of bicarbonate? 

2. How many pounds of CO: are absorbed per hour? 

3. What is the volume in cubic feet per minute of the gas 
entering the tower? 


Solution. 1. Basis——10 cc. of entering liquor. 
Total milliequivalents of alkali 
(38.42) (0.4844) = 18.61. 
Milliequivalents as bicarbonate 
(38.42 — 2 X 13.46) (0.4844) = 5.57. 
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Per cent in form of bicarbonate 

(5.57/18.61)100 = 29.95%. 
Basis.—10 cc. of exit liquor. 
Total milliequivalents of alkali 

(38.59) (0.4844) = 18.68. 
Milliequivalents as bicarbonate 
(38.59 — 2 X 8.74)(0.4844) = 10.22. 

Per cent in form of bicarbonate 

(10.22/18.68)100 = 54.75%. 


2. Since these results are based on the alkali present, they are 
directly comparable. Hence, the increase in the percentage 
conversion to bicarbonate is 54.75 — 29.95 = 24.80%; in other 
words, 24.80 equivalents of CO, have been absorbed per 100 
equivalents of alkali used. To convert the analytical data from 
metric units into corresponding plant data in English units, it 
should be kept in mind that the ratio gram equivalents per gram 
is numerically identical with the ratio pound equivalents per 
pound. Call the specific gravity S. 


Basis.—1 hr. 
Gallons | Pounds | Equivalents] !quivalents 
liquor | liquor of alkali of CO, 
190 8.338 0.01861 24.80 22 = 16.115.CO 
| (sO Seely 100 1 ce es 


It will be noted that the gravities cancel. 


3. Basis.—1 min. 
Cubic 
Pounds | Mols | Mols | feet, 
CO, CO. | gas | S.C. 
16.1 100 359 600 
60 | 44 | 15.5 | | 492 


= 17.2 cu. ft. dry gas 


Water-gas CarburetionThe Gas Investigation Committee 
of the British Institution of Gas Engineers! reports a careful 
test on a water-gas set in which the oil used showed by ultimate 
analysis 85.7% C, 12.7% H and 0.5% 8. The rest, 1.1%, may 
be assumed O. They found that the tar and emulsions removed 
contained 20.5% of all the C in the oil used, and the analyses of 
the dry tars averaged 91.2% C, 6.2% H and 1.2% §, leaving 1.4% 
O by difference. The blue gas was 6.1% COs, 0.1% Oo, 38.3% 
CO, 50.9% He, 0.5% CH4s and 4.1% Ne. The carbureted water 

1Gas J., 158, 815 (1922). 
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gas was 5.2% COs, 5.8% illuminants, 0.1% Oo, 34.9% CO, 
38.1% He, 10.3% CH4 and 5.6% N». From these data, compute 
the pounds of carbon per 1,000 cu. ft. of the final product which 
comes from the oil and the volume of blue gas used (volumes at 
standard conditions, which, in the British gas industry correspond 
to a pound-molecular volume of 385.5 cu. ft.). 

Solution.—On a basis of 100 lb. of oil, the C in the tar was 0.205 
(85.7) = 17.57 Ib. With this was 17.57 (6.2/91.2) = 1.19 Ib. 
of H, 0.23 Ib. of sulfur and 0.27 Ib. of O. The difference, 7.c., 
oil gasified in one way or another, is 68.13 lb. of C (5.68 atoms), 
11.51 Ib. of He (5.71 mols), 0.27 Ib. of S (0.01 atom) and 0.83 
lb. of O (0.05 atom). Neglecting sulfur, the net H2 is 5.66 mols. 
Hence, it appears safe to assume that carbon and net hydrogen go 
into the gas from the oil in the ratio of 5.68 C:; 5.66 Ho. 

Basis.—100 mols blue gas. 


| Mols | Rome | Atoms O | Mols H; 


OLD a erie Oe cg mone are ie rere Grel 6.1 12.2 

OS 2 aOR clon a ae mea 0.1 ope 0.2 

CO RAF. ce Resa ae ta skeet 38.3 38.3 38.3 

15 (3 dese ware eee eet ese 50.9 Loe 50.9 — 

(Os (eae See Cartes At 0.5 0.5 1.0 

ING Pts nip wiacgei tepanens Ste, Soohow eases 4.1 tds ead 
Motel eee ee eee th L000, 44.9 50.7 51.9 

O > N2 ie al aManeie onia's Wie) Wl gel ol She SSKol viele! sibs (6) lem esieavietainsthay fa 222 

Ol steamuydecompased 2.6 yoni rcistre «res = eee ne a 48.5 48.5 

Net paler =A sect by Sa a cia eee, tabi eae oe 3.4 


Basis.—100 mols carbureted gas. 


| Mols | Atoms C | Atoms O | Mols H, 
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Call x the mols of blue gas and y the atoms of carbon in the 
product from the oil per mol of carbureted water gas. Set up (1) 
a carbon balance and (2) a net hydrogen balance, in each case 
equating the amount of the element in the blue gas plus that 
coming from the oil to that in the carbureted water gas. 


0.4492 + y = 0.678 Gy) 
0.0342 + (5.66/5.68)y =0.336 (2) 
y = 0.309 atom C = 3.71 Ib. C 

x = 0.822 mol blue gas. 


This, however, is for 385.5 cu. ft. Hence, for 1,000 cu. ft. the 
carbon from the oil is 3.71(1,000/385.5) = 9.61 Ib. Similarly, 
the blue gas consumption is 822 cu. ft. per 1,000 cu. ft. of product. 

By entirely different measurements and methods the committee 
found 9.38 Ib. of C and 840 cu. ft. of blue gas. 

This test was conducted at a carburetor temperature of 
about 1330°F. This is lower than the practice in many 
American plants. With higher temperatures, tar formation is 
less. Above 1400°F. it is probably not far in error to assume 
as a first approximation that 90% of the C and 95% of the net 
H of the oil go into the gas. Of the remainder, however, some 
does not show up as tar but is burnt out during the air blow. 

A committee report of the American Gas Association! gives 
the following data: Blue gas, 5.0% COz, 0.8% Oz, 38.9% CO, 
51.6% He, 2.5% CH4 and 1.7% Ng; finished gas, 4.1% COz, 
10.1% illuminants, 1.0% Os, 28.5% CO, 31.9% He, 14.7% 
CH, and 9.7% Nz. While they do not give the ultimate analysis 
of the oil, it was a Mid-continent stock of a gravity such that it 
probably contained very nearly 6 lb. of carbon and 0.86 Ib. of 
net hydrogen per gallon. From these data and the assumption 
of the preceding paragraph compute: 


1. Gallons of oil used per 1,000 cu. ft. finished gas. 

2. Cubic feet of blue gas per 1,000 cu. ft. finished gas. 

3. Per cent of carbon present as oxides in the finished gas 
which entered as oxides in the blue gas. 


Solution.—The carbon entering the product from the oil is 
assumed to be 90% of 6 lb. = 5.4 lb. = 0.45 atom C and the 
hydrogen, 95% of 0.86 lb. = 0.817 Ib. = 0.405 mol Hg. 


1 Proc. Am. Gas Assoc., 1923, 1038. 


Cooper Union Library 
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Basis.—100 mols blue gas. 
Ee ot a hE, 2 ee a a 
| Mols | Atoms C | Atoms O | Mols Hy 
eee eae Be eee ee ee ee 


(Clk eee ee 5 oe ee ee 5.0 5.0 10.0 
Oz... Ore 0.6 
(XO 5 aa ah een 38.9 38.9 38.9 
Ne lh ac en Se ie i ane ee 51.6 51°76 
CRD errant aren, canta ee 22d 2.5 5.0 
NIT 5 SPST te eekly eS ey Se ee 

roth aloe alers ak ice, ee 100.0 46.4 49.5 56.6 
(OES AN Seg | eis Se ci aie Or ge es ee 0.9 
Op steam. deaontposedi=nes. seu soe. oat oes 24s 48.6 48.6 
SUeMR EL 5 ta apt e eTe k re acd ole | we: “8.0 


Basits.—100 mols finished gas. 


Mols | Atoms C | Atoms O | Mols H, 

COE ee re tee ee 4.1 4.1 8.2 
Get ce nes <3 10.1 Si 0). sete 30.3 
Oe Se = ey See O18 FN Ue ee eae 10 2.0 
OO) Pesce ter aetna. 2825) 28.5 28.5 
ER eee ah ern cast cto coe 31.9 31.9 
On] 3 Pees a ae ee ee 14.7 14.7 29.4 
ING es eee een oie 9.7 

kayrile So = Sea 100.0 CHS Steet 91.6 
(O0Ce IN plas <, . st PvE ater Rego, cont hel Sy Po nre ereae  ae Ie mics 
Ol--stenm decomposed =228) cpcc. ne 6 nte ae 33.55 33.55 
IWS PLR Ba ao Ser aera coco ne Rg ia = Sits pel aed || Pies foot 58.05 


On the basis of one mol of finished gas: 
x = mols blue gas. 
y = gallons of ol. 
Carbon balance: 0.4642 + 0.45y =0.776 
Net Hz balance: 0.08% + 0.405y = 0.5805 
z = 0.353, y = 1.36. 


Since, in American practice, the pound-molecular volume is 
380 cu. ft., the oil per 1,000 cu. ft. of product is 1.36(1,000/380) 
= 3.58 gal. The direct measurements of the committee showed 
3.69 gal., a difference of 3%. The blue gas per 1,000 cu. ft. of 
product is obviously 353 cu. ft. This blue gas contained 5.0 + 
38.9 = 43.9% of carbon oxides = 155 cu. ft. per 1,000 cu. ft. 
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of finished gas. Since the finished gas contained 4.1 + 28.5 = 
32.6% = 326 cu. ft. of oxides cf carbon per 1,000 cf product, only 
100(155/326) = 47.5% of these entered as blue gas. The rest 
were formed in the carburetor or superheater by reaction of the 
excess steam from the generator. The steam probably interacts 
directly with hydrocarbons, but stoichiometrically the process 
can be considered as water-gas formation with carbon deposited 
by cracking. This phenomenon is much more marked in this 
case than in the previous one, due to the higher temperature 
and the correspondingly higher reaction rate. This decomposition 
of steam during carburetion is a decided factor in lessening tar 
formation. 

If, in using this method, net hydrogen in the coke could be 
neglected, or if, as is frequently allowable, it is possible to assume 
the value of the ratio of net H.:C in the generator fuel as con- 
sumed during the steam blow, it is not necessary to analyze the 
blue gas, but the ratio of carbon from blue gas to carbon from 
oil can be computed, using only the analysis of the finished gas 
and of the oil corrected for tar. Were there no net hydrogen in 
the coke, all net hydrogen in the product would come from oil 
alone; hence, this would be computed accurately from a net 
hydrogen balance. The net hydrogen in the generator fuel is 
only a minor correction, and hence, the computed oil value is 
quite dependable. The quantity of blue gas is computed from 
a carbon balance by difference, and is a much less accurate figure. 


APPENDIX 


TABLE or Constants - : 
a ten ee ee eee Sales Sees Oe 


One atmosphere............... 


English units 
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Metric units 


29.92 in. of Hg; 14.7 
lb. per square inch 


760 mm. of Hg 


Standard conditions (S.C.)......}32°F., 1 atm;/0°C., 1 at m.; 
492°R., 1 atm. 273°K., 1 atm. 

Molecular volume, S.C. ........ 359 cu. ft. per|22.4 1. per gram 
pound mol mol 


Density of water (approximate). . 


Specific gravity of mercury...... 
One gallon of water............ 


(GAB ICONSHLN Gere ome 2c etdace cies 


Oneskaradaye en. eo. ach, 


62.4 lb. per cubic 
foot 

13.6 

8.33 Ib. 


1,543 in engineering 
units! 


ConversIon Factors 


Degrees Fahrenheit = 


1.8 (°C.) + 32 


1 g. per cubic centi- 
meter 

13.6 

0.08207 1.-atm. 


96,500 coulombs 


1 inch = 2.540 cm. 


Degrees Centigrade = (°F. — 32)/1.8 1 foot = 0.3048 meter 
Degrees Rankine = °F. + 460 1 pound (avoirdupois) = 453.6 g. 
Degrees Kelvin = °C. + 273 ; 


Vapor PRESSURE OF WATER 


English units 


Temperature, de- 


Pressure, inches 


Temperature, de- 


| Metric units 


Pressure, milli- 


grees Fahrenheit of Hg grees Centigrade meters of Hg 
32 0.18 0 4.57 
40 0.25 5 6.51 
50 0.36 10 9.14 
60 0.52 ili 12.67 
65 0.62 20 17 .36 
70 0.74 22 19.63 
75 0.87 24 22715 
80 1.03 26 24.96 
85 1.21 28 28 .06 
90 1.42 30 3151 
95 1.66 35 41.78 
100 1.93 40 54.87 
105 2.24 45 71.36 
110 2.59 50 91.98 


LS 
1 Pressures in pounds per square foot, volumes in cubic feet, temperatures 
in degrees Rankine, quantities in pounds mols. 
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INTERNATIONAL ATomMic WEIGHTS, 1930 


i i990 


Atomic 

pyrabel weight 
P Miphanhvagvbas en does eee AR euce oemoioo.oe OOO ae Taa One Al 26.97 
HA TUELITA OMY sta,stere ie ier craps oe id eal eee orem) ah eearor Sb 121.7 
LEY Rullbbonh eee rene Loken Gornigich oR eIEcic a tomtom ce Ba 137 .36 
Bismiirbliys se errata inc parecer Saesaeeren poner a wiles Bi 209 .00 
IBOTOM aces erornce cs erat ee rorslac Ghee oi uate eReRe mee B 10.82 
IBrommi ine shine cen oats 2 ey tenis oinetots m.etaiee Br 79.916 
Calcite cee erie eee sere eae Ca 40.07 
Carbone carers ce haut oes Maketa area caches C 12.008 
Gilorinie feaetera ates crereaeen ect he ehsto, Scenes Cl 35 .457 
@REOMIUINS eee ee et oricrore oe eens rains Cr 52.01 
(Copper dares secre etre arena Gis asain are Cu 63.57 
LRUWE Coane Ales el dear Ge RM ater a nT hice ere rear F 19.00 
Tel eremeecn cr mrt ees ciewite cents leet whe pene enema He 4.002 
IELVGTO GCM aeyoetoe rey Romie eke apstetecie ts yeer kent s eue ve eaten H 1.0078 
A foye HIG cio oie hae 2 eer aD EEE eae eee thie ape Ii 126 .932 
HINGE ere fev ansicivs tu ena vee one lorie acct ssevey shone, fe, 8 Fe 55.84 
LDERHG USS. 6 cbc Ce Re Heol Ceol CRE eee cate Ieee aia irre Pb 207 .22 
Ubi) AEST AE teu orth tg pote Sem OO De DA eR oR Li 6.940 
IM Bemeslunere cree crcnatpa.e seas o- Sait sims ale ee Mg 24.32 
Mam raneseen rc see Wilenicete a erinutie «el eke yent ee Mn 54.93 
Wien cultivate cs ep sate Ntoust chant ags pusveas sre eeccheeeernine Hg 200.61 
IMMolyid aXe PSTUL TNS: Sho caro capo ue camree boob un eode Mo 96.0 
INFOS Ss Pe er tir Oa ay tet rele, 2, be aie tke Ni 58.69 
INTO PEM Mes ectaen eirat els chat ote eens NG 14.008 
Oxy en aeecrre tt Wee rac hee: Deke wary en eae O 16.000 
Phosphorus hase ease aera Pp 31.028 
Potassiuina f4 ccs Siapise wte kee eerie scapes K 39.10 
Silicone atte Ie ee eee Ee eee Si 28 .06 
fold bigs) atts AUR MO art Rear tne eyo etin. a, ABA ace Ag 107.880 
SO CALI See ee oat cians Rie Ont 5 ane Na 22.997 
Sullupr cots te Ose oe ee eee Ss 32.068 
if Ih spel Pee ee ate ican ee eae er loo oe Schoo or Sn 118.70 
Dungsten te, acrid ores oko ee ete meee W 184.0 
Vana druniah cnt). c tee ee ee pe eee ee WW 50.96 
VA aoe te Bn, eae rer eS ees eh Mae, Wo ORNS on Zn 65.38 


INDEX 


A 


Absolute temperature, Centigrade, 2 
Fahrenheit, 2 
Air, cubic feet used, 21 
per cent excess, 20 
primary and secondary, 92 
Analysis, flue gas, 17 
of gas containing SOx, 36, 64 
proximate, 12 
ultimate, 11 
Ash, 11 
Atom, gram, 2 
pound, 2 
B 
Basis of computation, 8 
Bisulfite production, 68-71 
Blast-furnace calculations, 123-133 
Bleach solution, production of, 141- 
146 
Blue gas, 164 
British thermal unit, 3 


Cc 


Calorie, 3 
Carbon, combustion of, 11-43 
dioxide, absorption of, 163-164 
liquid, manufacture of, 163-164 
Carburetion of water gas, 164-168 
Cement, 95-105 
Centigrade heat unit, 3 
Chamber acid, 72-76 
Chart, sensible heat content of gases, 
1 de 
Clinker, cement, 96-105 
Coal, analysis of, 11, 12 
combustion of, 11-43 
unburnt, 24 
Combined water in solid fuels, 11 
Combustible matter in solid fuels, 12 
Combustion, 11-43 
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Combustion, calculations, 14-43 
heats of, 14 
of pyrites, 63-67 
of sulfur, 60-63 
zone in a furnace, 111 
Computation, basis of, 8 
Converting from metric to English 
units, 139 
Cooling zone in a furnace, 111 
Copperas, production of rouge from, 
137-141 
Crystallization, 149-151 


D 


Dalton’s law, for gas mixtures, 3 

Decomposition, heat of, for lime- 
stone, 85 

of steam in gas producer, 55 

Design, furnace and kiln, 108-121 

Development of new proposition, 
137 

Dew point of gases, 30 

Dilution, measurement of gases by, 
153 

Distribution ratio between primary 
and secondary air, 92 

Dolomitic limestone, in blast fur- 
nace, 129 

Draft in stack, 38 


E 


Earmarking, 34, 84, 132 
nitrogen in producer gas, 34 
Efficiency, furnace, 82, 91, 95, 117 
plant, 143, 148 
sulfur, 64, 67, 68 
Eldred-Doherty lime kiln, 88-95 
advantages of, 95 
Electrolysis, 154-156 
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Energy balance, use of, 7 
Excess air, and furnace efficiency, 
117 
per cent, 20 
F 
Ferromanganese production, - 129- 
133 
Fixed carbon, 12 
Flue gas, analysis, 17 
cubic feet of, 22 
Fuels, 11-43, 48-59 
analysis, 11, 12 
consumption, reduction of, 88-95 
gaseous, 13 
liquid, 13 
ratio, lime-burning, 80 
solid, 11 
combined water in, 11 
combustible matter in, 11 
Furnace, efficiency, 82, 91, 95, 117 
design, 88-95, 108-121 


G 


Gas, analysis, 15, 17 
constant, 2 
inert, production of, 26-29 
laws, in English units, 2 
in metric units, 2 
natural, 13 
permanent, 2 
producers, 48-59 
Gay-Lussac tower, 73-76 
Glover tower, 72-76 
Gram, atom, 2 
calorie, 3 
mol, 1 
molecular volume, 3 
Gypsum, in cement production, 96- 
105 


H 


Heat, capacity, 4 
loss by radiation, 58, 88 
in stack gases, 23 
of combustion, 13 
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Heat, of decomposition or formation, 
85 
of reaction, 4 
required to vaporize water, 39 
units, 3 


Heating values, higher and lower, 14 


Hematite, 123-129 

Herreschoff burner, 67 

Hydrochlori¢ acid plant calculations, 
156-159 

Hydrogen, available or net, 11 

Hydrogenation of oils, 154 


I 


Inert gas, production of, 26-29 
Jodine number, 154 
Iron, from hematite ore, 123-129 
metallurgy of, 123-135 
oxide red, calculations for plant 
design, 137-141 


Kk 

Kelvin temperature scale, 2 

Kiln, cement, rotary, 95-105 
design, 108-121 
Eldred-Doherty, 88-95 
externally fired, shaft lime, 85-95 
lime, 80-95 
tunnel, design of, 108-121 


L 


Law (see name of). 

Lime, burning, 80-95 
Eldred-Doherty kiln, 88-95 
externally fired shaft kiln, 85-95 

Limestone, 80-95 
dolomitic, 129-135 

Liquid, carbon dioxide, 163-164 

fuels, 13 


M 


Material balance, use of, 7 

Measurement by dilution, gases, 153 

Metallurgy, 123-135 ; 

Methane, combustion of, 15 

Milk of lime, absorption of SO, in, 
68-72 


INDEX 


Mix, raw, cement production, 
105 
Moisture, in solid fuels, 11, 12 
Mol (defined), 1 
gram, 1 
per cent in gas mixtures, 3 
pound, 1 
Molal, heat capacity, 4 
units (defined), 1 
volume, 3 
Morgan gas producer, 51—58 


95-— 


N 


Natural gas, 13 

Net hydrogen, 11 

Nitrogen, effect of neglecting, 33-35 
in fuels, 11 
oxides, 62, 72-76 

Nitrous vitriol, 72-76 

nth operation, 142-147 


O 


Oil, combustion of, 13, 16, 29 

Open-hearth furnace calculations, 
133-135 

Orsat analysis, 31 


iE 


Plant design, 136-148 
Pound, atom, 2 
mol, 1, 2 
molecular volume, 3 
Preheating, stone for lime kiln, 89 
zone in furnace, 111 
Pressure, partial, 3 
Primary air, 92 


Producer gas, combustion of, 33, 82— 


85 
production of, 48-59 
Proportion, 7 
Proximate analysis, 12 
Pyrites, combustion of, 63-68 
Pyrolusite, ore, 129-133 


R 


Radiation, heat loss by, 58, 88 
Rankine temperature scale, 2 
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Ratio, 6 
distribution, between primary and 
secondary air, 92 
fuel, in lime burning, 80 
Raw mix, cement production, 95-105 
Reaction, heat of, 4, 102 
Recirculation, Eldred-Doherty, 88- 
95 
gases in solvent recovery, 160-163 
wash water in plant processes, 142, 
147 
Recovery of solvents, 159-163 
Reduction and refining of iron, 123- 
125 ; 
of fuel consumption, 88-95 
Refuse, 24 
Roasting of sulfide ores, 67, 123 
Rotary cement kiln, 95-105 
Rouge, calculations for plant design, 
137-141 


S 


Sal soda, production from soda ash, 
146-148 : 
Secondary air, 92 
Sensible heat content of gases, charts, 
5, 6 
Shaft lime kiln, 85-95 
externally fired, 85, 88 
Slag from blast furnace, 129 
Soda ash, production of sal soda 
from, 146-148 
Solid fuels, 11 
Solubility, 149-151 
Solvent, of crystallization, 149 
recovery, 159-163 
Specific heat (defined), 4 
Stack gases, cubic feet of, 22 
heat losses in, 23 
Standard conditions, 3 
Steam consumption in gas  pro- 
ducers, 48-58 
Sulfide ores, roasting of, 67, 123 
Sulfur, combustion of, 11, 60-63 
compounds, 60-76 
effect of neglecting, 35 
in ash, 36-38 
in fuels, 11 
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Sulfuric acid, 72-76 Volatile combustible matter, 12 
chamber plant calculations, 72-76 Volume per cent in gas analysis, 3 
Herreschoff burner, 67 


W 
T 
Water, combined, 11 
Tar in producer gas, 52-58 evaporated in Glover tower, 72-76 
Temperature, scales and units, 2 fed to chambers of sulfuric acid 
Tunnel-head gas, 126 plant, 73-76 
kiln, 108-121 from air, 27 
from net hydrogen, 18 
U gas, carburetion, 164-168 
combustion of, 15, 31 
Ultimate analysis, 11 heat of vaporization of, 39 
Unburnt combustible, 24 of crystallization, 149 
Uncoked coal, 24 
Z 


Vv 
Zones, combustion, cooling and pre- 
Vaporization, heat of, 39 heating in furnace, 111 


fopheie 


stwnajeceds 


perl betenes. 


pesienie ay 


seed 
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